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" This is a charmtng stor7, a. kind ol Irish cMvslry poem. Hr. Carieton 
has the good lack aever to leave Irish ground, nor to go far from the Irish 
peasaotiy, amongst whooi his strength of delineation chieflj lies. He 
irbole BtOTy ii founded upon inddents so TomanUc, that no fiction can esig- 
gerate the actual tmth. Exeter Hall decIaimeiB wonld do well to read this 
noire) while the Miy meetings are on : it will show them how things look 
when * the Hon' is sjlowed ^ to turn punteT.' " — Athenaum. 

" This last new novel, from the fertile pen of Ibe illtistrioas delineator of 
Irish character, -will be read with that interest which he has in all liis 
wridngB the peculiar ability of ereatinif. * • • The events detmled ai 
of the most sUr^ng and romantic casf^IFeeJth/ DeipabA, 

"Mr. CarletoD knows his department, and keeps withiu it. In this as 
fiction, he hae cboeen to work upon an outline prepared for him by popular 
tradition, and to tell the tale, long sung in hrokea ballad rhytbm, of Will; 
Heillyand his dearCooleenBawn, the Alonio and Imogen of Ireland. • " " 
To the nell-Drdered succession of existing incidents, to the developmei 
the tale trvm its flrat scene, which stron^y engages our interest, to the lost, 
which leaves s vivtd imprasian on the mind, we can give nnqoalified 
praise ; * * * and It will require little eulogy from us to satisfy the 
reader that WiHg BtUfy is worth peroaal." Bunday Tima. 

" There are few of onr readers, who are natives of the sister island, oi 
have spent any considerable time there, who will not be aware of the great 
antiquity and extenuve popularity of the legend npou which this story is 
founded. The work abonnds with exquisitely graphic and exceedingly 
truthful delineations of Irish character."— If omin^ AdmrHier. 

" Carleton has been alent almost since his FMgnmU ofAghadarra. 
He has at length arisen, and now |^v«8 ' a tale fiiuniied upon bet,' upon a 
fact well known in Ireland, and t^ehialed in a ballad as popular as the 
' Girl I left Behind Me.' • • * Mr. Carleton has never written a more 
vigoroni story than tliis. Its execution Is morefacile and perfect, rerhapa. 
than that of any other of bis tales, whilst in rresbneas, originality, and 
humour, it equals the best of them. With all parties the work wUI be a 
great favonrile." — Obterver. 

" The pathetic story of ' Willy IMIy' and hie ' Fair Cooleen Bawn,' 
which has furnished matter for muiy a rude ballad, and has long and 
often been celebrated in Irish song, has been woi^ed op bj' tha gifted 
writer, whose name Is inscribed on the title-page of these volumes, into a 
most romantic and fbsdnatlng tale." — Join Sull. 

It * • • Mr. Carleton. whose trdta ofw asant lift, and tUnatratkms of 
national c[^ ^"taiost popular of Irish fictions, 

^ords. In his latest eflbrt he 
/ fitted for the pen ot the 
kothsT with such rapidity as 
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THE JUKI ROOM. 



" Sweet oiftBten be at aooard." — Am fou Sh§ it 

It was dnring tiie assize week of an important dty in the 
South of Ireland, that a grave-looking gentleman dressed 
in a sober snit of brown and petersham topcoat, was ob- 
served riding with a somewhat inquisitive air through the 
dense crowds who throAged the open space before l£e cit7 
and county conrt*hoQse. Eveiything in his appearance an- 
nounced a person of good sense and prudence. His dress 
was neither too good for the road nor too mean for the 
wearer's rank as indicated hy bis demeanour ; his hat was 
decent, but evidently not his best ; a small spotted shawl 
folded cravat-wise, protected his throat and ears from the 
rather moist and diillj air of an early Irish spring. A pair 
of doeskin caps or overalls, battened on the knees, defended 
those essential hinges of the lower man from the danger of 
contracting any rhemnatic mst in the open air ; while gloves 
of the same material, and top-boots neatly /(Me^ei, evinced 
in the extremities of iJie weai^s person the same union of 
economy and jnst sufficient attention to appearances which 
was observable in all the rest of his attire. 

The conntenance likewise was one which at the first 
^^ce attracted the respect and confidence of the beholder. 
It was marked by a certain ur of goodwill and probity of 
character, with a due consdonsness of the owner's position 
in life, and an expression which seemed to intimate that 
he would not be wOlingly defident in what was dae to 
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Others, nor readily forfeit any portion of what was fairlj 
owing to himself 

As is nsuaDy the case when a stranger makes his appear- 
ance amid an idle crowd, all eyes were fixed npon him as 
he leisurely walked his horse toward a small hotel which 
stood at a little distance from the conrt-hoose. Giving the 
bridle to the hosUer, with the easy sur of one who seldom 
hnrries about anything, and of the two feels less satisfac- 
tion in motion than in rest, he alighted, and after desiring, 
in what seemed an English accent, that the horse should 
not be fed nntil he had leisure, himself, to visit the animal 
in the stall, he drew off his gloves, looked up and down the 
street, then up at the sky, where tiie clouds seemed just de- 
liberating whether they would rain or no, took off his hat, 
inspected it aU over, thrust his gloves into the pocket of his 
greatcoat, and finally entered the coffee-room. It may seem 
trifling to mention all those motions of the traveller \nth so 
much precision, but not one of them was lost upon the in- 
telligent observers in the straet, who doubtiess would not 
have employed a thing so valuable as time in watching the 
movements of an entire stranger, if there were not some- 
thing very important, though still a mystery to them, in 
every turn he took. 

Tlie coffee-room was at this instant the scene of a very 
animated discussion. It needed only a few minutes stand- 
ing at the fire, and lending an ear occasionally to what went 
forward, to render the grave-looking gentieman somewhat 
curious to know more of the afiair at issue. Some asked 
with sparkling eyes, " whether the penal code was to be 
re-enacted ?" Others talked of the *^ enlightened age in 
which we live,'' and said very often that *' the days were 
gone by when the people could be trampled on with impu- 
nity." Others, who seemed of an opposite way of thinking, 
talked with equal vehemence of ** tiie dark agOB," of ^ the 
fires of Smithfidd, and " the gunpowder plot,'' with sundry 
other allusions to by-gone massacres and conflagrations. 
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and adDBd"if ihelnqiiiatiQawasaboiit tobeilgiuiiestab* 
lished in all its tezriUe power?" 

These alarming ezpresfflons whetted the duiosity of the 
straogory who looked vainly around fiv some time in seaidi 
of ft neutral fiice, to whidi he might address an inqniry 
with some chance of his hdng listened to. His eyes at 
length ali^ted on that of a middle-aged qniet-loddng per* 
son, who sat on one aide of the fire with half-dosed eyes, 
a newspaper in his hand, and an expression on his oonnte- 
nanoe as if he were rather amused than interested by what 
was going forward. On hearing the stranger^a qnestion, 
he dyily laid as^e the paper and taming his person toward 
the fire, said with a smile : 

'*It appears you are bat newly airiyed, sir, or yoa 
would have no necessity to ask that question." 

««Tou are quite li^ ; I never was in the town before 
the last quarter of an hour." 

<^ That is evident by your knowing nothing of the affair 
whidi has kept the whde dty and county likewise in a 
state of commotion during the last fmtnight." 

^ Bless me !— some conspinu^ discovered?'' 

**Not exactly." 

** Some aj^alling murder then ? some dergjrman shot on 
acooont of tithes ?'-or perhaps an afiay between the pea- 
santry and police?" 

" Why, sir," replied the quiet-looking gentieman still 
smiling, ^ after all your grand conjectures, I confess I am 
fwKfMWftd to tell you the exact trutii, it must cut so paltry 
a figme in the comparison. Bat if you be an En gli s hman 
as I suj^NMie, [the stranger bowed] and on a tour of plea- 
sure [the stranger shook his head] or business— *[the 
itrangor protruded his lips and lifted his eyebrows with a 
halMiasenting air] — or both perhaps united [the stranger 
nodded his head as if to say, *^ yoa have gone nearer the 
mark,"] and are dedrous of carrying home with you some 
notion of the state of sodety in this country, [another nod 
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of asaent] the drcamstanoe may be worth your hearing, 
Yoa should know in the first place, that in every city, 
town, and village in Ireland, from the metropolis down to 
the pettiest mmiicipality that is kept in oi^er by a few 
police and a court of petty sessions, there are two parties, 
who between them continue to keep society in (me continual 
uproar. Now in such a state of things, if there be any dis- 
grace in neutrality, I confess there are some few besides 
myself who make a principle of incurring it. It is not 
that I am insensible to the good or evil bdng of the coun- 
try that gives me bread, but I hate both bigotry and bal- 
derdash, and as it seems impossible to meddle in public 
affsurs, and at the same time steer a clear course between 
the one and the other with any chance of being attended 
- to, I content myself with doing whatever little good I can 
in a quiet way, and feel inclined rather to be amused by 
the vehemence of others than to be induced to imitate them.*' 

*^ Since yon are so moderate," said the stranger, '^ I will 
not fear wounding your natiomdity by saying that yon have 
just uttered the most rational speech I have heard since I 
arrived in Ireland.'' 

^' Ah, you know that the compliment to my personal 
vanity is sufficient to cover any umbrage I might feel on 
the score of country. However, so it is. Well, out of 
such a state of affairs, it arises, that every mole-hill between 
the parties is magmfied into an Olympus. The local news- 
papers teem witJ^ rumours, with national misdeeds upon 
the one side, and ready contradictions of the ^ foul calumny' 
upon the other, for as you may have observed since you 
entered the room, neither party is deficient in vigour of lan- 
guage. Then there are meetings and counter meetings — 
letters from * Veritas,' ' Eye- Witness,' * Victor,' * Fair- 
Play,' ^ Lovers of Truth,' and ^ Lovers of Justice,' the most 
ofVhom prove each other to deserve any character rather 
than that which their signature assumes. 'Veritas' is 
shown to be a hired official, whom nobody could trust ; 
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^ Eye- Witness' to have been fifty miles away at the time 
the occurrence took place ! * Victor' to be a constant resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood he nSkcis to have visited with 
the impartiality of a disinterested traveQer; * Fair-Play/ 
to be a notoriously one-edded partizan, and the whole bnnch 
of lovers of truth, and lovers of justice to be remarkable 
amongst all their acquaintances for the total absence of 
those qualities. I declare to you, though I love my coon- 
try, and am not in the habit of carrying any sentiment to 
an extreme, when I consider such a state of sodety, and 
the total absence of peace and happiness which it involves, 
I am often tempted to turn heredc to the ^enlightened 
opinions of the age,' and long for a good stoat despotism, 
which would compel them all to hold their tongues. But 
what has all this to do with the question you asked me ? 
yon shall judge for youisdf and probably yon will see no 
great apparent connection when I tell yon that all yon 
have heard reUtes to a trial for breach of promise of mar- 
riage which has been this moment called <m in our court- 
house. 

'^ Breach of pronuse I" exdaimed the stranger. 

'* It is a fiEust, I assure you. The parties are nnhappOy 
of the opposite £eu^ons — not that I believe either the lady 
or gentieman care mndi whetiier they break their eggs 
at the big or littie end, and indeed it is generally ai^iposed 
that the affair would have been long smce arranged in the 
happest manner for both, were it left in their own hands. 
But the gentleman, against his better will, has been led to 
act unhandsomely by his friends of one party, and the lady, 
against her inclination also, has been moved to commence 
law proceedings by her friends who are of another ade^ and 
so the town has been all alive in expectation of the result, 
and the court-house is thronged with partizaos who see a 
great deal more in the case than a mere suit at nuipriui. 
Challenging has run so high that counsel have been already 
oompelleid to pray a tatesj* 
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Stimnlated rather by a general feeling of cnrionty than 
moved by any particular interest in the suit at issne, the 
stranger, after politely thanking the qniet gentleman for his 
civility, put on his hat and walked ont in the direction of 
the comt-honse. There was something in his appearance 
which opened a way for him throngfa the crowd, and the 
police and bailiffi) were seen to pnsh aside all the country 
people with the butts of their carbines, and hold the little 
iron gate-ways open as he drew nigh* After listening for 
some time to the counsel and witnesses, who seemed bent 
up to harangue and swear their best in honour of the 
occasion, our traveller began to feel as if he had heard 
enough of it, and returning to the inward flagged hall, cast 
his eyes about, and seemed desirous to inspect the remain- 
der of the building. Passmg along a somewhat lengthy 
hall which divided the civil from the criminal court, he as- 
cended a short circular flight of stairs, which brought him 
to a landmg place on whidi he could perceive several doors, 
leading in different directions. One of those by some un- 
accountable neglect stood ajar at the present moment. It 
would appear that if the grave-looking stranger had a foible 
it was that for which the tender-hearted wife of Bluebeard 
was so near forfeitmg her life. The silence of the place, 
the mystery of so many closed doors at a moment of so 
much bustle and confusion, and the tempting air of that 
which stood invitingly half open, provoked his curiosity 
with a degree of force which he had not firmness to resist. 
He pushed in the door. All was silent inside. The room 
had a bare and scantily furnished appearance. A painted 
deal table stood in the centre, on which were scattered 
some paper, pens, and ink. Near it, irregularly placed, 
stood one or two wooden forms and a few chairs. On the 
side of the chamber opposite to the door by which he had 
entered, was a window dim with dust, which looked ont 
upon the narrow and ill-paved back street of the city. A 
neglected though still tolerable fire burned in the capadoua 
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grate. In one comer was a large press or double cup- 
board inserted into the wall, the npper portion of which was 
locked. Not so the lower, in which the inqoidtive stran- 
ger only obsenred a few acts of parliament in stitched covers, 
baronj books, and s(»ne torn law ^s;pen* Near tiiis stood 
an enormons basket filled with turf for the pnipose of re- 
pknishing the fire. 1 

It needed not now the aid of a conjuror to teU onr tra- 
TeUer into what chamber of the bnilding he had penetrated. 
It was the Jubt Boom. Stmck by the natural reflections, 
which the place was calculated to excite in any mind, bnt 
more espedally in one of a thoughtful and generons tnm, 
SQch as that of the grave stranger, it was sometime before 
1m reodleeted the awkwardness of his own situation in the ab- 
sorfoing reverie which seized upon him. The many fellow- 
bemgs on whom the JuU of Ufe or death had been passed 
wiihm that room, the fiunilies who had been consigned to 
misery, the many occanons on which passion and mterest 
had there taken the place <^ justice, to the condemnation 
perhaps of the innocent, or the absolution of the guilty, all 
those and other circumstances furnished matter which de- 
tamed him in the mood of thought for a considerable time. 
Insensibly he passed to the institution of the much valued 
system, tihence to the manifold schesMS by which the *' wis- 
^om of ages" has sought at various times to defend the 
pore administration of justice fiK>m the intermeddling of 
ikvnan passion, and thence again, ascending higher in ab- 
Btraction as he continued his musing, to the corruption of 
society in general, and the misery of man, whom not even 
a deiice so beautifhl as this great boast of the British con- 
stitution could protect against the evil of his own perverse 
and fidlen nature. 

By this time the night had ahready began to dose. The 
din of the city was hushed into a low murmur in which 
might be distbguished the call of the watchman in the 
street, the occasional rattle of a passing vehicle, and the, 
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liognig of some of the chapel bells sommoiiing the peo- 
ple to the eyening prayers, usnal in the time of Lent. The 
same evening silence had fallen within the drcnit of the 
pUce of justice, and the voice of the presiding jadge was 
heard distinctly, though fiiintly, in the act of delivering his 
concluding charge. Even this sonnd ceased at length, and 
nothing was heard except that general mnrmor whidi arises 
in a crowd when sometldng occnrs to relax the absorbing 
attention in which all have been enchained for a considerable 
time before. 

*' And wxetches hang, that jnxymen may dine!" 

exclaimed the stranger, awaking from his reverie, when he 
was startled by an alarming sonnd, which first brought to 
his mind the critical position in which he had placed him- 
self. A door was heard to open and shut, and presently 
the clattering of a bailiff's halberd and the tramp of many 
feet was Heard upon the little flight of steps by which he 
had ascended. The jury were coming I "V^at was to be- 
come of him ? There was only one legitimate point of en- 
trance or of exit, and that was the door through which he 
came, and which the important twelve were now approach- 
ing, brimful of^ law and evidence. The window was on 
the first floor and looked out upon an uninviting stone pave- 
ment. What should he do ? The consequences of being 
detected were unknown to him. He had heard much of 
the crime of attempting to tamper with a jury. The cup- 
board behind the turf-basket I It was not a very dignified 
resource, but it was his only one, and being a time not for 
deliberation, but for action, he managed to secrete himself 
just as the bailiff threw the door open, and ushered the 
juiymen into the chamber. Our traveller heard, with a 
feeling more easily imagined than described, the door shut 
£ust again, and the key turned in the lock outside. 

After a few moments of deliberative silence, the discus- 
fton commenced, and was not long in reaching a height 
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wlueh £d not fintiGde aspeedj nmuiimity of opiiiion ontiie 
ease in hand. What amnsed die stranger, notwithstanding 
his awkward atoation, was to hear how little thej dwelt 
iqwB the natore of the evidence that had been broogfat be- 
fixe them, or on the points of law laid down bj the jodge 
in his duurge. The chief pomts of contention soon became 
restricted to qoestions of thcfology and histQij, between 
whidi and the goilt or innocence of the defendant onr tra- 
veller wonld have finmd it hard to trace anj connection, 
were it not for the hints pvevioosly thrown ont hj the qniet 
gentleman at the hoteL TheaUnsionsmadeyif not solnoad 
as in the coflfoe-rocmi, were fiillj as much to the point, and 
as remarkable for their severity and lodd vigour. The lash 
was administered freely though politeby on both sides, and 
the deeds of buried popes and kings were insinnated into 
the discussion, evident^ more in aid of the immediate pnr- 
pose than with any unkindly or vindictive feeling towards 
the ashes of the long mouldering delinquents. Hits, how- 
ever, were dealt liberally against the living and the dead. 
St. Gr^;ory the Seventh and Hany the Eighth, Anna 
Boylen and Catherine de Medids, Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, all came in fer their share, and if the opposing 
parties were not always successful in the defence they set 
up for their friends, tiiey seldom failed to make up for the 
deficiency by a well-aimed thrust at some cherished name 
i^pon the enemy's side. 

Perceiving diat it was not likely they could agree, the 
Foreman knocked at the door, and bade the bailiff call the 
County High Sheri£ When that personage arriyed, the 
Foreman in the name of the Jury requested him to inform 
the judge that they had not been able to agree upon their 
verdicty nor was it likely they should do for a considerable 
time. He departed and they awaited his return in almost 
unbroken silence. 

In a short time his footstep was heard ascending the 
small staircase. 
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" Gendemen,'' siud he, ^ his lordBhip deans me to tell 
jon, that, snch being the case, 70a most only makeup your 
minds to remain in nnlal yon can agree npon what verdict 
yon are to (^ve. His lordship does not think proper to de- 
tain the conrt any longer at so late an hour." 

^'Then we are to remam here all night, I suppose!'' ex- 
claimed the Foreman. 

^' If yon should agree npon yonr verdict long before morn- 
ing," continued the sheriff in the same sedate tone, every 
accent of which was dnmk with a thirsty stillness by aU 
ears in the Jury Room, not excepting the pur in the cop- 
board, '^ his lordship is pleased to say that yon can send 
w<wd to his lodgings in — Street." 

What a prospect for all in the room, bnt more than all, 
for our friend in the cupboard, who had not tasted food 
since morning, and was moreover in a podtion for from 
being the easiest in the world. There was however no 
help for it. Whatever difficulty he might have felt in re- 
veiding himself in the first instance, was increased a hun- 
dred-fold by the suspicions mode of concealment which he 
had since adopted, and the dire fact of his having wilfully 
overheard a portion of the private deliberations of the Jury. 
There was Iherefore no other resource than hope and pa- 
tience. The sheriff descended the staircase, the Jurymen 
separated murmuring, into different comers of the room. 
The regulations of the court were too well understood to 
allow tibem to hope that they could be successful in any at- 
tempt to obtain refiieshments from the officials in attendance, 
and they only deliberated, each within his own mind, in 
what manner ihey should pass the long winter night with- 
out either sleep or food. Sighing deeply, though inaudibly, 
our traveller resigned himseLf to his fate, without troubling 
himself further about devising means of escaping it. The 
discontented Jurymen sought comfort as they could, some 
occupying the few chairs that stood near the &%, while 
some, tying silk handkerchiefo about their heads, and turn- 
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ing the odiar of their coat over their ears, stretched them- 
sehes at fnll leogth on the wooden forms, and courted 
siamber with indiffsrent success. 

It was now approaching midnight, and an nniTersal stOl* 
ness had Men npon the city, intermpted at mtervals by 
the loader footfall of some elated passenger, or the meny 
cosverse of a gronp retnmiDg homeward fiiMn some ereiung 
party. On a sndden a rongh sonwoas ymee was heard in 
the narrow street afaready described, which passed beneath 
the window of the Jmy Boom. 

'^Oyst — e-— rs! pystersl Fine Bniren oysters 1 Choice 
Barren oysters 1" 

There was a general movemoit amongst the gentlemen 
of the Jury. The Foreman raised his head from the form 
on which he had lud his aching joints, and adranced toward 
tile window. After a moment's consnitation with some of 
his feliow-prisoners, he threw np the sash, and leaning for- 
ward said in a low bat distinct tone, whidi oonld not fafl 
to readi the ears for which it was intended : 

" I say, oysters I" 

" Who's that ? Who calls oysters ?* 

"Oysters!" repeated the Foreman. 

" Oh, I beg yonr honour's pardon ! Wonld yon want 
any oysters, nr ? They're as fresh as daisies, yonr hononr." 

'* Come hither. Do yon think if we took yonr oysters 
yon conld get ns something to eat with them ?" 

" To be sore I conld, yonr hononr. Bat what good was 
that for me, when I have no means o' getting 'em np 
th»e?" 

This difficnlty was speedily removed. A nnmber of era* 
Tats and pocket-handkerchiefs were tied together, so as to 
form a line long enongh to reach the street. A whip was 
HOW raised for defraying the expenses of the projected en- 
tertamment, and the amonnt as soon as collected was made 
fast in the comer of a silk handkerchief, whidi formed one 
extreme of the line. The whole apparatus was then care- 
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faHj lowered from the window until ii 
tbe expectant vender of sbell-fi^ 

lik* Iria' bow dowD dirts tbe pel 

Stwrr'd, striped, and qratted, yiHk 

Old ulko, lorn lilk, uid miuliii i 

Having extracted tbe treaBore froa 

oyBtenuan disappeared, and during t 

of an hour, the Bilence of an anxions 

tongaes with the exception of one oi 

pression to an nngenerona doabt u i 

Ukelj erer ag^ to see dther th^ 

At tiie end, however, of that space ol 

mnnniirers were pnt to shame by thi 

principled object of those siupidona. 

gritj, the Foreman drew np the bask 

MIf &atened at the end of the line ol 

feelings of onr fasting tourist in the c 

easily imagined than described, while 

Inikmg-plibce, anch exclamations as tt 

an eager and aathentic tone : 

" What beantifhl ojstera 1" 

" And abundance of bread I He' 

What's that in the bottles ?" 

" Montmellick ale and dder 1" BUi 

"And here's a knife!" cried one ■! 

" And pepper 1" exclaimed anotbei 

" And a napkin, and oyster-knife, : 

claimed several voices in snccession. 

"And the remaining change!" cri 

ing np a small brown paper parcel, ii 

and some copper money had been cu 

This final circnmstance completed 

Jury, and it was proposed by the Fo 

accLunatJon that the snrplns shoold be 

man as a testimoay of their esteem f( 

dismterestedness. Accoidingly the 
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few chaiiB which we posseas offer little inducement in the 
way of Bleep, and I do not see the advantage of reviving 
any discossion on the case which has been submitted tooor 
judgment, being always nnfiiendly to the introduction of 
party questions in mixed company, where it can possibly be 
avoided. I therefore propose that we leave the qaestion 
of the defendant's goilt or innocence between himself his 
conscience, and his Maker, and turn onr attention to the 
passing onr remaining term of confinement in such a man- 
ner as may be most profitable, under the circumstances, to 
ourselves and to eadi other,'' 

This address was received with general applause, which 
having subsided after a little time, the Foreman was perr 
mitted to resume : — 

^' I have heard it remarked, gentlemen, by learned men, 
that the word Erin (which as you are all aware is the 
poetical name for Ireland) forms likewise the accusative 
case of a Oreek noun, signifying Urife or ditcord* What- 
ever analogy the present state of our country may enable a 
satirical mmd to imagine between the word and its Greek 
meaning, I am sure ^ere is no one in this room but will 
agree with me in hoping that the time may yet arrive when 
no handle shall be found for such invidious sallies, when 
the rocks and shoals of party feeling which at present wreck 
the peace and happiness of society shall be covered by the 
advancing tide of good-will and brotherly affection, and 
when Irishmen, instead of maintaining a seMsh struggle for 
partial or individual interests, shall labour heart and hand 
for the peace and welfare of the whole/' 

Renewed applause interrupted the current of the Fore* 
man's discourse, and it was only after a few minutes that 
he was permitted to proceed. 

'' At all events, gentlemen, there is nothing to hinder 
us firom trying the experiment, and setting our countrymen 
an example, for one night at least, of the triumph of social 
feeling over prejudice and opinion. My proposal is, there- 
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fi>re, that we draw closer aroimd tbe fire, and eadi in 
cessian either pay a fine of one shilfing steriing or relate 
some amnsing and characteristic tale, aiidi as lie maj have 
gathered in the course of reading or experience, and con- 
dade by dnging a aong for the enfeertaimnenft of the com- 
pany; and, in order that this may proceed with an fieedoo, 
I move that no one shall take ofience at what may be said, 
bat that eveiy one be at liberty to tell his stoiy after hia own 
fiEyshion, with a carte blanche for tiie faB nttenuMse of ereiy- 
thing that may come into his mind, ezc^tnig of conrBe 
qnestions of mere ca n tr o verq^, fin* wMdi this is not the time 
nor place, and fi>r the introduction of which a fine of one 
shillhig is to be imposed. I say this, not lliat I lioid a 
man's opinions to be a matter of indiffsrenee, bat menly 
that no feeling of restrunt or awkwardness should embanasa 
the chain of the narrative, and oonseqaentiy diminiah the 
amusement of the listeners.'' 

A firesh burst of applause annoonced tJie nnammoos as- 
sent of an present to this proposal, and preparations were 
immediately made for canying it into effect. Afiresh sup- 
ply of torf was heaped npon the fixe, the chain were ar- 
ranged in semidrcnlar fashion around the hearth, and the 
Foreman was placed in the only arm-chair in the room, 
witb the additional dignity of president, and fuQ authority 
to decide all points of order which might arise. It being 
dedded that the entertainment should commence with the 
president, a general silence fell upon the cirde, while he 
spoke as follows :— 

** Havmg lately, gendemen, in the library of a learned 
fiiend of mine, fiUlen upon an unpublished manuscrqit con- 
taining a very cmious and interesting story, whidi I pre- 
sume will be entirely new to you, I shsJl endeayour to relate 
it as accoratdy as my memory will allow. 
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THE FIRST JURYMAN'S TALE. 

SIGISMUND. 



It was a beantifbl sommer evening, that fell on the 
monntains to the north-east of Poland, but those vast 
tracts of conntiy lying at their base were then almost nn- 
inhabited, and the traveller, who on this evening found 
himself alone on the hill-mde, felt sensations veiy different 
from those which might result from the beauty of the scene. 

He was young and fair and habited in the riding costume 
of Muscovy. A sword hung at his waist, which from the 
splendour of its carriage seemed rather intended for dress 
than warfare, and although it had not been so, the slender 
figure and delicate appearance of the youth who bore it 
would have acquitted it of any suspicion as to the latter 
design. His bright yellow hair was twined up under his 
bonnet, and as he placed one hand over his brow, in order 
to shade his eyes from the sun, while he looked anxiously 
down into the plain, the dark attone of its shadow formed 
a striking contrast to the sickly paleness of his cheek. 

** He is not there," said the stranger, "and the night will 
have Men before we have left these crags behhid us. 
Mother, why have you advised me to this ?" 

A loud and shrill " Ujuju I" from beneath the diff where 
he stood, made him start and rush toward its edge. 

" Glarin, is it you ? is there any hope ? where are our 
horses? what shall we do?" sud the youth. 

The person whom he addressed now stood forward npon 
the point 8f a rock which jutted out horn the base of the 
cliff, so as nearly to form an angle with that and its sum- 
mit, and yet was itself no bigger than a spear's point in 
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theeyeofthedistaatyaDey-dweHa. HekiiiediqNmhis gold- 
headed staff and waTed fab ann to the qveriat to deaoend, 
at the same time pointing ont on his left a safer path than 
that which the latter was aboni tu choose. He oontinned, 
nHiile his companion was descending, looking along the hill- 
side and down the yale with a Indicroos e iquession of 
dismaj painted on his hroad coantenance, and nneasity 
ifhifting his bonnet from side to ode, twirling his mnsla- 
ches between his finger and thmnb, and mnttsring to 
himself at intenrals— 

*^0h! meny— meny Gastilel that ever the Evil One 
shonld haye pnt it mto the head of poor Giaiin that he 
might find a pleasanter spot on the earth than that of his 
birth. I was not content ^h good, withoot looking for 
better, and I haye lost both* I would I had nerer heard 
of Mnaooyy when I was in Castile, or that I had never heard 
of Poland when I was in Moscoyy." 

His companion was now bj his ade^ breathless and 
exhausted. He repeated his first interrogatonr. 

^ It is Clarin trolj enoogh, and sony he is to say it," 
answered the Castifian ; ^ and as to whether there is any 
hope, I know nothing abont it snoe we came hither. Onr 
horses have yeiy wisely taken care ai themselves, seeing 
that we could not do it fi>r them, and as to what we shall 
do, I leave that to yoor judgment, smce the enterprise is of 
your planning. What we muU do, I am afraid I foresee 
very weU." 

They began to descend, the youth leaning on the arm of 
Glarin, who while he as^ted him with the most anxious 
solicitude, bearing him in his arms whenever a difficulty 
arose in the path, and dashing away with his foot the 
brambles wMch lay across it — took aU the trouble in the 
woiid to assure him that his conduct had driven aU esteem 
and regard frt>m his heart, averring that it was as hard as 
that of his enemy, Astolpho himselL Before they had 
reached the base of the mountain, the sun had long since 

c 
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been hidden from their eyes, and they were left almost in 
ntter darkness ; the jonth then resting his head on the 
shonlder of Clarin declared that he could proceed no fur- 
ther, and flinging his mantle on the earth, was about to 
throw himself upon it, when suddenly directing the atten- 
tion of his companion to the depths beneath them, he ex- 
claimed, ^* Look I look I we have passed the frontier. That 
light is a Polish one." 

"What light — where?" said Clarin, turning quickly 
round, for he had been bent to the earth in the act of ar- 
ranging the mantle so as to preserve his exhausted com- 
panion from the dankness of the heath bloom. The fair 
hand of the latter was still extended, but the light had 
vanished. The struggling light of the moon, however, just 
revealed to them in the same direction the habitation from 
which it was most probable it had proceeded; but such was 
the situation of the place, that it seemed almost hopeless to . 
attempt reaching it, at least at that hour. It appeared 
from the distance at which they stood to be a species of 
tower, but it was so completely buried in the side of the 
mountain which overhung it, and whose peak formed a pro- 
jecting roof between it and the heavens, that any traveller 
would have passed without noticing it, whose mind was not 
intent on discovering some sign of human habitation. The 
small sandy opening before it, seemed to be surrounded on 
eveiy side with rocks, which rose one above the other to an 
immense height, and rested at length against the brown 
and heathy side of the mountain. This dismal abode had 
been made in the early times of Poland, by one of the in- 
dependent barons of the country, who marked its comple- 
tion with bloodshed, for, with his own hand, he butchered 
all those who had been employed in its construction, after 
inviting them to a feast, within its gates, and rendering 
them defenceless, by mingling poppy juice with their wine. 
Their bones still whitened the platform before the entrance. 
During his life he had made use of the place for the incar- 
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cenJdoB ol liiose enemies 'w^hom he ff^ into his power, and 
those among his own Yassak who were obnoxioos to him. 
The nnhappy wretch, who had onee entered this honid 
piison-hoiisey never saw the son again, for it was onlj Tid- 
Me when in die mid hea;ven fiom the centre of the {dal- 
form, and on that he was never suffered to place his foot. 
When the tjrnmt had fixed on a victim, he selected the most 
tmsty of his guards, and Uindfdding them one after the 
other, i^aoed the prisoner in chains between them, and 
eondncted them himsdf at midnight to the entrance of the 
dungeon, or rather bniyiug-groand which was no less than 
a mile frmn its interior. After his death, the secret for 
many yean remained unknown, until in the reign of Eostor- 
gius IIL, the young Prince Basiiius, who was then demot- 
ing himself deeply to the study of the occult sciences, issued 
a pwrlawHition offering a laige reward for all the antique 
manuscripts of whatever kind they might be, which should 
be presented to him. The uoIhS^ <^ the kingdom were 
anxious by such a trifling sacrifice to procure the fiivour of 
the heir c^ Poland, and amongst many others who supplied 
him with the documents of their fomilies for centuries, were 
the descendants of the cruel banm. Basiiius, among the 
wiitmgs of this house, discovered one giving a description 
of the site, and manner of the buflding — ^the entrance to it 
— ^the date of its construction — ^and a long roll containing 
the names of those whom the builder had there oompdled 
to wear out their existence. The young prince having pri- 
vately ascertained the truth of the scroll, was wise enoo^ 
to conceal the discovery firom aH, (even his father) until 
he came to the throne, and he intrusted it only to his con- 
fidential mend and agent, the aged Clotaldus. 

As darin and his companion, sitting on the brow of the 
cliff above looked anxiously into the chasm beneath them 
they observed the lig^t again glimmer finom the recess under 
the rock. The younger of the travellerB was standing in 
an instant. ^ darin, there it is agun — ^let us descend.'' 
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** How shall we descend over the rock," said Clario; "I 
see no other way, and for that manner of seeking snccoar, 
I had as lief even wait here till it comes." 

'* I see,** said the other, '^ a little rill which drops from 
rock to rock, and flows across the centrd of that small level 
space before the light ; and look there is a stream at oar 
feet." 

^^ And one may bring as to the other," said Clarin, ris- 
ing, ^' bat we can neither barrow like conies, nor bonnd 
like the stream — ^neyertheless have a good heart — we will 
try it." 

They followed the coarse of the stream as long as it con* 
tinned to flow on passable soil, and had nearly proceeded a 
farlong gradually descending, when by a sadden torn it 
bronght them before two large rocks, which meeting above, 
formed a kind of rade archway nnder which the water con- 
tinned to gargle onwards. 

^' We shall be buried alive," said Clarin, in answer to tbe 
proposal of the Muscovite youth that they should enter. 
^^ We shall never see the day break again." 

They had scarcely proceeded forty paces, still following 
the hollow murmur of the rivulet, when they could perceive 
that they trod on artificial steps. In a little time they saw 
the water hounding into the moonlight, and pleasantly enjoy- 
ing its enfranchisement by describing frohc mazes on the 
sandy plain before the cleft whence it had emanated. 

Clarin descended on the platform, and then assisted his 
companion to follow. On looking up they perceived them- 
selves in front of the secret dungeon. They turned their 
eyes to the clear heaven and perceived at an immense dis- 
tance above them, almost directly over their heads, the rock 
from which they had first seen the light. They had found the 
little plain much more extensive than they had concluded 
it to be from that distance. The stream which had con- 
ducted them, winded across through its centre where it 
formed a capacious basin, and flowing onward dissqipeared 
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under the roeks on the opposite side. Before them was a 
large iron grating thrown open — two smaller ones, closed, 
on each side, appeared to lead in an oblique direction from 
the great entrance. A solitarj pine tree in a comer of the 
comt, if snch it might be termed, where the wanderers stood, 
formed the only appearance of vegetation which the place 
presented. 

'* I should hardly have thonght," said the younger as he 
looked upward, ^' that we had descended so far ; tot us ap- 
proach the gate.'' 

'^ The gate ?" repeated Glarin, plucking him back by the 
mantle. 

^^ What should be the fear," said the Muscovite, ^^ other 
than that the interior be desolate ?" 

" Heaven forbid it should prove worse 1" said Glarin ; 
^* nevertheless there be those things should be dreaded more 
by travellers than an empty dwelling, when the midnight 
is around them. But such a one I If night were to mingle 
with night and be made double, doubtless they could not 
form a blacker." 

^* Let us however," said he of Muscovy, '^ range our- 
selves by the gate, and listen for inteUigence." They did 
so. 

In a few moments they heard a heavy moan within, and 
at the same time a clanking of iron. Olarin trembled. The 
other, who seemed to be tdl mind, walked toward the gate 
as noiselessly as the gratmg sand would permit and looked 
in. A human figure approached from the interior. It was 
clothed in a rude habit formed of the skins of the forest 
creatures, which, reaching only to the wearer's elbows and 
his knees, left the extremities of lus limbs unprotected. His 
hair parted in the middle of the forehead, and hung in thick 
and neglected masses upon his shoulders. His eyes were 
dark, bright, and large, and on his brow was stamped the 
savage grandeur of uncultivated nature, but his whole ap- 
pearance, every look, and every motion, evinced a melan- 
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choly sternness of disposition. As he came fotwBrd he held 
aloft m one hand a lamp the flame of which fiilly revealed 
his figure to the wanderers, and with the other he lifted the 
chain which was made fast to an iron ring on his right leg, 
in order to relieve himself as he walked. He came from the 
open gate and laid his lamp on the ground. Then pansing 
for some time while he sprinkled his brow with the water 
which flowed over the sands, he suddenly extended his arms 
and looking up exclaimed, 

'^ Ye heavens ! since it is mj fate to be thus treated, I 
will ask ye what has been my crime? My existence is 
your only answer, my existence is my only crime. Then 
tell me why are not all the many creatures that I see around 
me, punished for an oflence of which they are no less guilty 
than I. The bird that visits me in my solitude no sooner 
feels the budding down upon its wings, than, springing for- 
ward, it is borne like a winged flower upon the wind, now 
dividing the blue heavens in its rapid flight, and now re- 
turning to nestle in its former home, while I, with a greater 
capability of appreciating the joys of freedom, am doomed 
to chains and slavery. Nature has no sooner tinged with her 
magic pencil the soft and spotted fur of the beast that prowls 
among the crags and heath of yonder mountain than, start- 
ing boldly and fiercely frx)m his lair, he flies to the free de- 
sert to shun the tyranny of man, more fierce than he. I 
have more cause to hate that tyranny, and less liberty to 
avoid it. The fish beneath me, the thing that breathes not, 
the abortion of weeds and foam, no sooner sees his scaly 
sides reflected in the wave, than darting from the light he 
measures the vast profrmdity of its liquid centre, while I 
with more will to fly to the shelter of darkness, have less 
power to indulge it. I see the streamlet leave its bed and 
gliding like a serpent among the flowers, break its silvery 
side against the pebbly shore, while, with a sweet murmur 
the meadow opens its painted bosom to receive it, and I 
with more need of such a friend have none to give me aid 
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or sncconr. When I think of these things, my bosom swells 
and bnmsy as though a fnniace were labouring at its cen- 
tre, and I conld in the anger of my sonl tear it asnnder 
to give the passion room. What law, what justice, what 
reason is there in denying to man the sweet privilege the 
Almighty has given to the creatures of the air, the forest, 
and even to the inanimate waste of water ?" 

" Have yon heard him, Olarin ?" said the Muscovite, '^ his 
appearance strikes me with terror, and yet his speech has 
filled me with compassion." 

The strange inhabitant of the dungeon here suddenly 
tamed and exclaimed, '* who heard my speech ? Is that 
Clotaldns ?" 

'^ Alas ! no," exclaimed the terrified youth, ^' it is only 
a wretched being, whose ill-fortune has conducted him to 
your cold vaults, and who has unintentionally overheard 
yonr complaints." 

*' Then," said he mshiog fiercely on and seizmg him, 
" your fate is certain, for I will not suffer you to go hence 
with the story of my weakness." The youth flung himself 
at hb feet. '' Mercy," he ezdaimed, '^ if you are a man 
yon will not despise the prayer of a stranger on your own 
threshold." 

Sigismund (for such was the name of the prisoner) paused 
and rehixed the sternness of his grasp. At the same mo- 
ment the moonlight fell full upon the upturned countenance 
of the kneeling stranger. It was the first sight of beauty 
he had ever known, and he wondered at the influence which 
he felt rushing to his soul. 

" Thy voice," said he, " has moved me — thy person as- 
tonishes me— thy glance troubles my senses ; who art thou? 
For I know so Uttle of the world that this tower has been 
my cradle and my tomb* Ever since my birth, if this can 
be called life, I have only beheld this rude desert, where I 
drag on my wretched existence, a lump of inactive earth, a 
breathing corpse. I have never seen or spoken to more 
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than one man who, alone, knows mj misfortunes, and who, 
as if to make mj slavery more miserable, tells me daily and 
hourly of a free and glorious world without — of the wonders 
of the heavens, of the changes of kingdoms and empires, and 
myriads of beings like myself, in all but my chains and dun- 
geon, and yet, amidst all my griefe, and amidst all the 
wonders that have at times d^ghted and amazed me, thou 
art the only thing whose glance has ever calmed the fury of 
my rage. I look on thee and wonder, and look again and 
wonder still more— my eyes feel as though they would never 
be satiated with gazing on thee, yet the sensation which 
they convey to my soul resembles what I have been told of 
the thrill of death. I will not slay thee. Beautiful crea- 
ture, arise and take thy way." 

Glarin thought all that would be now necessary to secure 
their safety would be promptly to take advantage of the 
moment, and civilly assure him of their pacific intentions. 
He wasacourtier too, and though not of the highest order, yet 
he knew how the highest act, when a favour is to be sought, 
or a great man to be conciliated, and however piti^ a 
figure Sigismund might make at the court of Muscovy, he 
was deddedly the greatest man here ; at least as far as 
power was concerned. He therefore advanced with a smile, 
and having made some profound bows, rested on his gold- 
headed staff. Sigismund scarcely looked at him. He ven- 
tured a step nearer, and again repeated his obeisance. 
Sigismund lifted his head and gazed full upon him, not in a 
manner calcuhited to make Glarin pleased with his address. 

*'Who art thou?" said Sigismund, "and what art 
thou? What do you want? Why do you call my eyes 
away from this pleasant sight to sudi a £dckly prospect as 
thyself? Away i What do yon mean by those postures 
and grimaces ? The night is hot, cool thyself, and leave 
me to better employment." 

Glarin had not time to expostulate or explain, when 
Sigismund lifted hun from the sand, and cast him into 
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the fountain. He scrambled to the other side aa qoiekly as 
he conld, and made his way under the opposite dift, gmm- 
bliog at the knave's inhospitalitj, and only wishing that 
his companion, as being the cause, might share in its 
effect. 

*' Tell me again," said Sigismond, addressing the jonth, 
^ what and who thou art ? When Olotaldas gives me 
books and teaches me to find their sense, and tells me of a 
wide world, and multitudes of men, and cities, and 
doms, and oceans, I listen and am pleased with the 
lation, bat cannot understand. I know nothing about it. 
I take up those bones which are strewed around us, and 
ask him what are they ? He says they were once men like 
me. I cannot betieve it. How are they thus ? He sajrs 
that they have died. He tells me I shall one day lie down 
and grow cold, and become such as these. I laugh at that ; 
and yet when I take up those bones I cannot laugh. What 
is the reason? Everything snrpzises me. When I am 
enraged nothing can calm me undl my anger wastes itself 
out, yet you took it in its height and arrested it. I look 
on you, and wonder ; and at every ghmce I wonder yet 
more. Tell me what power have yon ? If I wished to 
hurt you, I could not do it now 1 Who are you ?" 

^^I thought myself," said the stranger, as* Sigismund 
suffered him to replace his bonnet, ^'the most afflicted 
wretch that ever knew mourning, until heaven directed my 
steps to your prison-house for a lesson of thanksgiving and 
contentment. If it be indeed true thit we are naturally 
so selfish, that not even the dew of compassion falls so 
soothingly on a wounded heart as the tears of a fellow- 
sufferer, hear my grief and be pleased." 

At this moment he was interrupted by a voice firom 
within. " Guards of the tower !" it exdahned, *^ Awake, 
ho! Your trust has either been neglected or betrayed. 
The precincts of your keeping have been entered. Come 
forth, ho ! and speedily l" The youth started and turned 
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them bolh to meet him here, on the frontiers of his king- 
dom, apprising them that he wonld there settle all the 
claims that they conld make — recommending them in the 
meanwhile to live in good*will as became two scions of the 
same stock so nearly united. Estrella submitted, because 
she was peaceably disposed ; Astolpho submitted, because 
he was ambitious not only of government but of the &your 
of the lady. They met and pitched their several camps at 
the foot of the gray mountam that contained the dungeon 
of Sigismund. 

The camps, the banners, and the moving myriads of men 
glittering in their harness were the first objects that caught 
the eyes of our travellers as they suddenly emerged fil^m 
the crags. The younger nraveller started when he beheld 
the banners of Muscovy, and Glarin, rubbed his hands and 
almost shouted for joy ; he was, however, instantly checked 
in his raptures by a look firom Glotaldns, who signified to 
the guards thai tiiey should descend by a drcuituous route 
to that part of the plam which was yet unoccupied, and 
which a single banner of Poland showed was intended for 
the site of tibe monarch's court. 

As Glotaldns and his party again turned firom a ravine 
and placed their feet upon the pleasant sward of the slope 
leading to the plaio, they beheld the rivals with their at- 
tendants not many hundred paces removed fix>m them, at 
the veiy foot of the ascent. The whole scene, as it then 
presented itself, was grand and inspiring ; it was the sweet- 
est time of the year — ^the dose of the spring. The swell 
of the music, in its intervening pauses, contrasted with the 
gentle voice of the mountain rills, and the song of the wild 
birds that woke with the day — ^the waving of the banners 
in their pride of blazonry and display — ^the marshalling q£ 
the troops in their shining armour— the curvetting of the 
spirited steeds that pranced and bounded beneath their riders 
as if they shared in their enthusiasm and in the jealousy of 
valour, all was glorious — all was elevating. Even the 
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withered aad hoaiy Ootaldos, aocastoiiied as he was to the 
splendour of miliftuj show, paused on the hfli-eide, and 
leaned on Chain's staff to enjoy it. 

^ Who is that,'* said Claiin to a soldier* ^ with the hat 
and white plume, his casque hanging at his saddle-bow ? I 
think I shoold know him-— hot who is he ?" 

*^ Astolpho of Moscovj," replied the guard. 

The joung travdler^s eye had been fixed on the same 
object, bat hedaied not to ask the question; when he heard 
Giarin make it he tamed yet paler than nsoal; and when 
he was answered, his cheek and brow were covered with a 
rushing tide of crimson* 

Befoie Glotaldus had given orders to the guards to renew 
tiieir march, both had resumed their sick^ whiteness. 
They passed on and mingled with the general camp. 

** Princess," said Astolpho, after he had alighted, *^ I 
have sought this internew for manj reasons ; and I would 
not have sought it were I not aware that Elstrella herself 
was not of a mind that could ddight in the effiMst of cause- 
less bickering amcmg relatives. Will Estreila guess the 
means I have to myself proposed, or will she insist on a 
detadl ?" he continued, laying his sword at her feet, and 
pausing for a rejdj. 

There was a mixture of pride and meanness in his man- 
ner ; it was an attempt at condesceusion, influenced by 
self-interest, and checked at halfway by Ihe lord of the as- 
cendant among all his affections. He would have suooeeded 
better with Estreila had he eitiier bowed him down entirely, 
or stood erect in his haughtiness ; even as it was she did 
not despise him. 

** If this be not mockery, prince," said she, " what is 
such. Yon lay a sword at my foet, and jron have thousands 
behind ready, at tae raising of your finger, to sheath them- 
selves in blood for steel." 

** It only depends on you, k>vely cousin, to say whether 
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snch 8ha]l be the case. One word, one look from yon, will 
make this plain a scene of death or of joy." 

^' Do yon mean to woo, cousin ?" said Estrella. 

**Do I look on yon and speak with you?*' rejoined 
Astolpho. 

"Then," said Estrella, "yon have struck on an original 
mode. It is in order to commend your constancy, that 
while yon address me, yon wear another on your heart." 

Astolpho quickly put up his hand, and found indeed a 
portrut which had escaped from his vest and hung loosely 
forward. He trust it into his bosom again, muttering some- 
thing between his teeth, and biting his lip with vexation. 

" Alas I consin," said he " what a simple supposition 
yon have made. This portrait ! why you shall speedily be 
satisfied what this portrait is. Lisardo, look out and see 
if that dust is not caused by the advance of Basilius — ^yes, 
it is his troop — they now enter on the green — 'tb his train 
indeed." 

" But the portrait," said Estrella, " is not his." 

"The portrait — Oh! most true. Lady, you shall be 
fully satisfied on that when Basilius has left us at leisure to 
speak of it. But the music strikes — and see where he comes 
yonder, accompanied by the sages of his council ; it were 
but decorous in us to meet him beyond the circuit of the 
camp." 

Basilius received them kindly. A lofty seat was pre- 
pared for the old monarch in that part of the plain where 
the standard of Poland held solitary dominion ; the chiefs 
and nobles gathered around, and silence having been pro- 
claimed, and procured, he thus addressed them : — 

" You all know, my kindred, friends and subjects, the 
occasion for which I have summoned you to meet me here. 
You know that almost immediately on my accession to the 
throne of Poland, I took unto my love and my name, a 
woman, whom heaven was not content to spare us for even 
the space of one short year. Yoc know she died in the 
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first tnvttly and joa bdfiere tiiat lier isBoe dm perisbed 
with her. Of dimt more man. For aome months ptcTio— 
to her death, I had aoziooflly hetaken mjaelf to thoae 
sdenoes m which I have attained a knowledge that has 
procared me die name of wise among the natianSk and has 
won me die life of the pencil of Timanthen, and the maihle 
of liaappaa. But all thisia a hidden woe, a grief that 
smiles. It is tree that I can look i^on die midnight hea- 
ven, when, like a migfatj tablet, it is opened with its char- 
acten of fire — and read them, and catch finm their si|^ 
those ^impses of things to onne — those rereahncnts of the 
pietore worid, which are the end and aim of the mysdc 
sdenoe I have persaed. But it is no less tme^ that I have 
tfans been the assasan of m^ own peace. I maj indeed 
aaj, that I have foond sonow in mj knowledge. I had 
prepared eveiTthing to make the most exact calcolation 
that waspos^deon thenativi^of myoffiipring^andanxi- 
oosl^ awuted the moment of my queen's iDness. For mai^ 
weeks previous to that event, the heavens and the elements 
had exhausted their prodigies. The nig^ before his mo* 
ther had a dream — and she saw, and felt a monster tee 
fearfnl for description, rending her womb, and bnrBdng to 
the fight by the unaided eflfort of his own strength. She 
rinieked in her slumber — andwoke nie,Imodkedherfimcy 
from her, and bade her be (rf'comforL Bot the next morn- 
ing her Tision was indeed accomplished foarinlly. Never 
shall I forget diat UMHrn. Yon all remember it. The day 
broke in thonder and li^tning, and shrank back into its 
donds again, as if tended. The earth trembled — the sea 
was troubled — ^the winds dro¥e die yapours and ni^t mists 
over the eariy brightness of the east, and blackened it again 
to midnight. The bufldings shook to their foundadoos — 
large hailstones fell firom the donds — and the rivers, af- 
trighted, swelled in their channels and rushed upon die til- 
lage near their banks. Amidst this general coniiision, and 
dismay, a cry from the chamber of my wife, told me the 
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hoar was come. I burst into the room*-and beheld a ter- 
rible Mfihnent of her fears. Before me, in the midst of 
the room, stood her ofibpring, darting his keen, and won- 
dering glances all around. His hands were covered with 
gore, and his hair, shaggy and black, hung upon his shoul- 
ders. I started in horror and disgnst from the monstrons 
creation, and tnmed my eyes on the unhappy mother. She 
was abeady dead. A matricide in his birth he had, at his 
entrance upon the world, sacrificed the life of the being who 
fostered him. He walked, and looked aronnd him, as if lie 
had been a creatore of years, not nunntes. Terrified and 
grieved at the event, I locked the room, and set my seal 
upon the door, while I proceeded to considt my mystic aids 
in another wing of the palace. After I had sufficiently em- 
powered myself to begin my calcnlations, I found that Sig- 
ismund was bom under that fatal horoscope where the sun 
and the moon meet in the mid-heaven, and contend in hues 
of blood. That most deadly of all the heavenly symbols, 
CandaDraconis of the fiery dragon, under whose influence 
scarce one in a million is bom, was visible in the right house 
of his (loroscope. From all my observations, I deduced— 
that Sigismund, if suffered to live in freedom, would curse 
Poland with his sway — would occasion civil broils, and 
amongst other crimes, would humble my own gray hairs to 
the dust-^and usurp my crown. Trembling for my peo- 
ple, yet more than for myself, I took my resolution. I 
gave it out to the general state, that my queen and her in- 
fant had both perished, and trusting my secret only to the 
aged Glotaldus, I had titie infant conveyed secretly to a pri- 
son, which has been long built within the bosom of those 
stooping difis, and which I have now no longer any reason 
for concealing. This was the cause of those edicts which 
were proclaimed — prohibiting any from entering those moun- 
tains on pain of death. There he has lived — and lives. 
Glotaldus has been his only immediate attendant, from the 
time of his birth— -he has never seen or spoken with any 
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Other — and from him he has learned all in science and in 
reli^on that befals a prince to know. There was one con- 
sideration that nrged me to preserve the place and manner 
of his concealment, still unknown — ^bat two far more weighty 
have spirited me to the avowal. The first is this — I love 
thee, Poland, and I woold not, knowingly, give over thy 
happiness into the keeping of a destroyer. Bat secondly, 
if a man play the tyrant himself, in order to prevent an- 
other from doing so, where is his justice, or the world's 
profit ? And lastly, what assurance have I, that my divi- 
nation is correct. The planet inclines, not compels — ^and 
what proof have I that Sigismund will be a tyrant ? The 
position of the planets are thus and thus in the houses of 
his horoscope. Is that demonstration ? No. But I have 
fonnd a remedy for all, that will perhaps surprise you. 
He knows not yet, who he is — ^nor why confined. To-mor- 
row I will have him placed in his slumber under my canopy, 
and after, seated on my throne — ^that he may rule the king- 
dom. If he prove other than his stars forebode-— you will 
own him for your prince — and I shall rejoice in the dis- 
covery of my error. If, on the contrary, his cruel nature 
betrays itself, a second sleeping draught will place him 
again in his cave. I shall have done my duty in the trial 
— and then Estrella and Astolpho, by your union, if you 
conld consent to such a measure, peace would be insured to 
the kingdom and to me. I am your king, and I decree 
this. I have experience, and I advise it. I am an old* 
man, and I desire it. And if it be true what the Roman 
Seneca has written — that a king in his kingdom is the hum- 
blest slave in a great republic — as a slave, I entreat that 
you will give your consent — ^Astolpho — speak for both." 

The Muscovite prince stood forward. The hope which 
in the early part of the king's address had well nigh sunk 
to an ember — ^was relieved by his last words. He resolved 
again to play the only part which his nature prompted him 
to, and affected to submit cheerfully, partly because he 
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thought he might secure his interests better thereby, partly 
because he could not help himself. Estrella did not affect, 
she assented with gladness of souL 

The assembled multitudes seconded with shouts the re- 
quest of Astolpho, that their prince might be given to them 
as speedily as might be. Basilius joyfully promised that 
he should that very night be conveyed to the palace, and* 
calling on the lord intendant of the household to wait on 
his cousins thither, he rose and walked toward the rising 
ground, at a little distance, where Glotaldus with the pri- 
soners abided the result of the conference. Him he took 
aside, and directed at length in what manner he should 
prepare the prince for the change in his condition, without 
even by a word or look apprising him of their intention. 
Glotaldus pledged himself to execute all faithfully, and then 
as the monarch was departing, knelt before him. 

^' What would ye, Glotaldus ?" asked Basilius. 

'^ Why, sire," replied the old man, '* this fine youth and 
his companion have daringly though unknowingly, contrary to 
the prohibition, entered the precincts of the mount, and *' 

The king was surprised at the tremulous anxiety of the 
aged chieftain's utterance, as he pleaded for the strangers. 
'^Be not troubled," he replied, ^'had this chanced yester- 
day, or an earlier day, it would have grieved me. But now 
that I have made it public, it matters not. Gome to me at 
the court, before you leave for Sigismund's prison, I have 
somewhat more to tell thee. In the meantime, let those 
strangers go at liberty. Why ! I think to detain or harm 
them, I should punish thee !" 

Glotaldus thanked him with warmth, and after he had 
departed, turning to the stranger and Glarin, exclaimed, 
"you are free." The young Muscovite clasped his knees, 
and Glarin knelt behind the latter, with a very ludicrous 
expression of gratitude, which however afforded mirth only 
to the guards, for Glotaldus did not see further than the 
youth at his feet. 
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He raised the latter affectionatelj from the earth, and 
received his acknowledgments with a shortness and peevish- 
ness of tone that did not accord with his looks. He gazed 
on his features, as if eyery lineament there, singlj and 
slowly, was winning a jonthfid memory from its sleep of 
years. 

"Are yon not nobly bom ?" asked Clotaldns. 

The yonth reddened and looked to the earth, " My blood 
is noble." 

" I doabt no longer," said Clotaldns ; then again turn- 
ing to him he continued, '^ Yon say you are noble, and 
yon stand here, and you tell me that a slight has been thrown 
upon you, and you have known it ; and your offender lives 
nnreqnited." 

" Heaven is my judge," said the youth, " it is not my 
fault. I have wandered a long and a weary way to quit 
my honour ; but I cannot command circumstances and time. 
Nevertheless, I thank you for my life, for that gives me 
hope that I may yet succeed." 

" He who lives in shame, does not live. Dishonour is 
a shroud, and he whom it enfolds is among the dead." 

^* I know that life is now a stam, but where shall I turn 
me to requite myself. Behold me ; I am weaponless. Give 
me that sword of secret power, which I owned and trusted 
in, and that which is now as the marl at the mountain's 
foot, shall become as the snow on its peak." 

*' Take it," said the other, " and be assured, a weapon 
which Clotaldus has once wielded ; (yes, have I not wielded 
It now?") he added on perceiving the youth's surprise, 
^< will not be found unaccustomed to the work of justice." 

The eyes of the Muscovite lit up as he girded once more 
the weapon to his side. " Now I hold thee once again," 
said he, '^ I will confide in the assurance thou bringest, and 
persevere to the end ; what of his power ? — ^it may be 
reached." 

^*Is yours a powerful enemy then?" said Clotaldus. 
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'' So much 80 bnt I mast not say it, I would not have 
yon revoke the friendly assurances yon have made." 

'* There is no danger of that, on the contrary, yon will 
then secure my assistance, for the confidence yon repose 
wonld at the least have the effect of preventing me from 
lending countenance to your opposer. Who is he ?" 

" Astolpho of Muscovy." 

Clotaldus gazed on the young complainant with an al- 
ternate expression of wonder and anxiety. 

*' Stranger," said he, '' do yon know what you have said, 
and what you are about to do ? Are you not of Muscovy ?" 

" I was born in Poland, but I am a Muscovite by family 
and education." 

'' Then," said Clotaldus, '^he is your natural prince, and 
he could not offend you. Return to your adopted land, and 
forget that fatal courage which misleads you, return and for- 
give." 

'' His being a prince," said the youth, *' neither lessens 
his guilt nor my resentment. When a man has offended 
me, I do not ask his name." 

'< He could not offend you," said Clotaldus, '^ not even 

Cielos ! not even though he had dared to lay his 

hand upon thy face." 

" He did more." 

" He could not do more." 

« He did." 

*' A deeper insult than that ?" 

" Yes ! listen to me ; I know not how it is that you win 
me to confidence thus easily. I feel as if under the influence 
of a supernatural emotion, and I am drawn to you in affec- 
tion and in trust. But hear all. I am not what I seem. 
Then weigh it well, whether, if I am other than this habit 
speaks me, and Astolpho comes here with the design of wed- 
ding with Estrella, it may not be that he has done me a deeper 
offence than that you spake of. I have said he wronged 
me. He was my betrothed." 
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While she thus spoke, her face gradaallj deepened in hae, 
and at the end she covered it with her hand, and hnng down 
her head in sorrow. However, the feeling passed awaj 
with its effect, and she looked np once more with the pale 
and frozen fixedness of resolution, which was so strongly 
mingled np with her character. She waved her hand to 
Clarin, who, after he had been reinvested by Clotaldos with 
his gold-headed staff of office, followed her as she hastened 
along the hiU-side to overtake the train of Estrella, and thej 
were both lost to the ejes of Clotaldns before he had fonnd 
the sense of her last words. 

^' The heavens and the earth," said he, '^ are full of won- 
ders. What doth she mean ? Astolpho 1 and then that 
sword ! Bat I mnst attend the king. The youth has an 
excess of that which I was about to contemn him for need- 
ing. The dust has been thrown upon his head, but he has 
shaken it off noblj." 

The sleeping draught was soon afler prepared; Clotaldos 
left for the prison, Basilius expected him in his laboratory. 
The sun had gone down before his return was announced 
to the king. 

" I prepared the beverage," said Clotaldus, " exactly ac- 
cording to your directions, and in such a manner were its 
narcotic ingredients commingled with others of an agreeable 
flavour, that it was impossible he should detect them ; with 
these I descended alone to his prison, leaving the guard 
without the distant entrance as usual, masked and blind- 
folded. I found Sigismund stretched upon the ground, one 
hand beneath his head, the other grasping his chain in the 
manner yourself have often remarked. I found it at first 
difficult to draw his attention away from his own gloomy 
reflections. He looked straight forward with an air of va- 
cancy, and seemed to regard me no more than the breeze 
that stirred upon the fountain before him. On a sudden, 
an eagle stooped from the upper aur into the chasm of the 
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rocks, and beholding the desolation, altered a loud scream, 
mounted upon the winds, and went to prey elsewhere. 

^^ I saw Sigismund's eyes kindle ; he half started from 
the earth and gazed after it, until his eyes ached with the 
effort. I saw the feeling which agitated him, and affected 
to participate in it, in order to accomplish my end. 

" < What a noble creature,' said I, ' it is the monarch 
of its kind. It does not, like the lesser of them, content 
itself with the dull heavy sphere of the terrestrial air, but 
comet-like, soars into the regions of fire, and then floats 
upon the sunbeams, a winged lightning — a wanderer with- 
out limit. What a majestic creature ?' 

'^ Sigismnnd sunk hsLck on the ground. ' I am tired,' 
said he, ' I am chained. I do not want wings ; but even 
the free use of that which I have received. They have 
bound me, they have tortured me before they had cause. 
I am miserable, my heart is destroyed I I have been a 
slave until liberty is no longer a sweet sound. Yet if it 
were otherwise, the eagle is the first of his kind ; and I 
should not be the last of mine.' 

" When I saw his mind and imagination hurried along 
by the violence of the emotion in which they had been 
caught, I began to descant on his favourite theme of domi- 
nion." 

Clotaldus m passing through the gallery observed, near 
a window at the far end, a figure standing as if in expec- 
tation of his exit from the king's chamber. He had not 
much difficulty in recognising the attendant of Rosaura. 

" Well, Clarin," said he, " how didst thou penetrate thus 
far ? Were there no sentmels posted at the entrance ?" 

After his usual routine of obeisances, the merry courtier 
replied, '^ Indeed, my lord, I do not marvel you should 
deem it strange how I came hither, and as to the guards 
at the entrance, these poor shoulders of mine fully testify 
that they have done their duty, but I would not be checked. 
I passed them, and as they dare not quit their posts to foU 
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]ow mp, I came off with the showers I had received in the 
passage from the flats of their swords. A plague on the 
maker of these Toledos. My own coontry conspired against 
me ; thej lay over my shoulder and along my spine as a 
wfllow of Tagns." 

*' I am sorry for thee, Olarin, but why didst thon bring 
it npon thyself? What had ye to do to force yonr way 
hither in that manner?" 

" To speak with you, my lord.** 
** On what affair, prithee ?" 

*' On rather a delicate matter mayhap, but it must be 
said. To tell yon the plain troth, yon have taken some 
steps lately, which do not immediately meet my approval." 
" And what may those be, Clarin ?" 
^' Why, in the first place, there is Madam Rosaora, (for 
snch was the name of the yonng Muscovite), yon have 
made to put off her disguise and put on her maiden weeds 
again, and the consequence is, it is told all over the palace 
that she is your niece, and she is as much honoured as the 
princess herself, who, by the way, has t^ken her into her 
suite as principal dame of honour, and tenders her like a 
sister." 

"And where is the mighty mischief of all this, my 
good adviser ?" said Glotaldus. 

Clarin twirled his bonnet, and looked on the gronud for 
a moment. " She has resumed her own dress," he replied. 
" Would it be very decorous to do otherwise after her 
secret was discovered ?" asked Glotaldus. 

" Aye, that is all very good," said Olarin, " and it would 
be better still, and I should not murmur, if I was permitted 
to make a similar change, but alas, in casting off her habit, 
Madame has cast off her attendant also, and that is what 
I cannot by any means approve of, in my present situation." 
" Oh ! ho ! are you there, Clarin ?" said Clotaldus, " why 
all this might have been said in two words." 

" She forgets," said Clarin, waxing warm, " that I know 
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more about somebodj, though 111 tell nobody of it, than 
somebody would wish anybody else to know, and that I 
could raise a dust in this court, which might make a ceitain 
person sneeze. But, no matter for that, yet it should be re- 
collected that I am Clarin, which is first cousin to Glarin, 
which is a very noisy thing you know." 

*^ Indeed !" said Glotaldus to himself, ** we must take 
care of you then. WeU, Clarin, your complaint is not with- 
out justice, I wiU seek to find you a remedy. In the mean- 
time enter into my own service.'' 

Clarin assented with delight. 

On entering the chamber where Sigismund lay, Clotaldus 
found all the attendants gathered in silence round the bed 
of state, they informed him that the sleeper had just then 
began to breathe audibly, and his brown forehead was moist 
with perspiration. 

Clotaldus motioned them to a distance, ordered the hang- 
ings of the bed to be removed, and the band of musicians 
which was stationed in an adjoining chamber, to begin a 
martial air. After they had played a little time, Sigismand 
raised himself on his elbow to wipe the damp from his brow, 
and opened his eyes. They first fell on the large and splen- 
didly stained window which looked upon the water, and 
opposed his bed's foot — ^they then wandered to the inlaid 
porphyry -table near it, which was half exposed, half covered 
with cloth of gold. The magnificent vases which were dis- 
posed on that and the window frames — with the rare and 
beautiful display of the earliest bloom of the spring — ^to the 
richly decorated tapestry of the apartment and the costly 
attire of the attendants. He seemed afraid to speak or 
move, and almost suspended his breathing lest he should 
destroy the glorious vision, and wake to his poverty and 
his sorrow. At length he slowly arose and walked noise- 
lessly and carefully from the couch. The musicians again 
played, and he listened with pleasure and attention, but did 
not yet speak. On a sudden the mingled chorus of sounds 
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was hushed, and a trumpet load and single continaed the 
strain. Sigismnnd started and remained fixed in admira- 
tion. His eyes filled with fire. He had never before heard 
any musical sound, save those of the winds and the waters 
of his mountain residence and the wild creatures who some- 
times made it their sojourn. At this moment one of the at- 
tendants advanced and ofiered him a dress suitable to his estate. 

Sigismnnd took it with a feeling of uncertainty and hesi- 
tation. He felt it — gazed on it, and on the attendant al- 
ternately. 

" TeU me," said Sigismnnd, ^^ what is the meaning of 
this ? What are you, and those who are with yon ? what 
are they ? are ye the princes and rulers of whom Clotaldus 
tells me? Is this real, or do I dream? Answer me? 
Where am I, and how came I here ?" 

Tue attendant, followlDg the instructions of Clotaldus, 
bowed, and retired without speaking. 

" Well," said Sigismnnd, " come what may, I shall en- 
joy the delusion, if it be indeed no more, while it lasts. I 
will put on this splendour and be in my slumber what I 
would be in my waking." 

The attendants assisted him to dress, and then asked 
him if the musicians should again play ? 

" No," said Sigismnnd. 

" We thought it might please you," said they. 

'' It does not pleasure me, I am a miserable creature, and 
pleasant sounds mock me. Bat hush, stay, there was a fine 
and single sound, which filled my breast with fire ; let me 
hear that again, for I can think and hear, I pray you let 
me hear that again, or none." 

As he spoke this Clotaldus stood before him. He started 
back in wonder and confusion. Clotaldus knelt at his feet 
and respectfully kissed his hand. 

" Is this indeed Clotaldus ?" said Sigismnnd, '^ Clotaldus, 
my tyrant, my torturer ? How is he thus changed ? I 
begin again to doabt the reality of what passes round me." 
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OlotaJdus seeing him relapse into incredolitj revealed to 
him his birth, the cause of his imprisonment, ^ith a hope 
that it would be found futile as it was in the power of a 
great mind ever to resist the influence of the stars them- 
selves. 

He concluded by informing him that the king Basilius, 
his father, was preparing to see him. 

Sigismund burned with rage. His eyes flashed, his fore- 
head whitened, and his frame trembled. At length he burst 
forth with all the violence of abuse. " Thou vile infamous 
malignant traitor, blacker than the blackest of the many 
serpents thyself has told me of ; how darest thou front 
me with that confession ? How darest thou be the villain 
thou hast acknowledged thyself? A villain without a mo- 
tive. A tyrant for thy sport ! and me, me, thy lord, thy 
sovereign, made the victim of a causeless cruelty ! What 
shall I say ? Nothing. What shall I do ? My heart, my 
nature tells me." 

He wrenched a sword from one of the attendants, and 
rushed upon the old man ; the former interposed and de- 
tained him panting with the eagerness of passion, until Clo- 
taldus had disappeared. As he left the room he turned to 
Sigismund, and said, '^ unhappy mistaken man, you begin 
already to show the sickliness of thy nature, and confidest 
in the delusion of a dream !" 

'^ A drea;m, a dream," said Sigismund, *' it is false, I do 
not dream, I wake, I talk, I see^ I hear, I feel. He speaks 
with the tongue of a traitor, but he shall never lie and mock 
again." 

As he rushed towards the door the attendants again in- 
terposed and closed it, while one of them placed himself im- 
mediately in the way of Sigismund. 

He wore a ribbon on his breast, and a blue sword-knot. 
He caught the prince's arm and knelt at his feet. 

" Away with you," cried Sigismund " begone, leave the 
way clear, or I will hew you down in his stead. I will fling 
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the first that opposes me through yonder window — get ye 
hence !" 

^' Observe," said an attendant, " he was not his own 
master, — he should obey bis king." 

" Not in things unjust." 

" He ought not," said the attendant, who had stopped 
his arm, " to inquure whether the commands of his sove- 
reign were so or not." 

" Have yon quarrelled with your life ?" said Sigiamnnd. 

" The prince is right," said Clarin. 

" And who art thou ?" 

Clarin bowed. '' I am a busy body, a fellow that med- 
dles and makes for others' good, until I get over head and 
ears for it, as your highness may perhaps call to mind was 
the case not veiy long since, and which I have no disposi- 
tion to experience again, for anybody, be the other who he 
may." 

*' In this new strange world," said Sigismund, " thou 
alone pleasest me." 

At that moment a flourish of trumpets announced the 
approach of Astolpho, Duke of Muscovy, and Sigismund's 
cousin. He entered with his usual air of haughtiness, and 
placed himself in a position to deliver his formal gratulations 
to Sigismund. The latter turned to Clarin. 

'^ What is the reason," said he, " that you all pull off 
your hats when you come into my presence ?" 

*' Because you are our prince, and it is a mark of re- 
spect." 

^' And what is the reason that man does not remove his?" 

'^ Because he is your cousin, and considers himself your 
equal." 

" Oh ! oh !" said Sigismund. 

Astolpho now addressed him in form. 

<^ Mighty hek of Poland, who hast suddenly risen, like 
the morning sun from the bosom of the mountains, shine 
forth and make glad with the light of thy wisdom the hori- 
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Eon of onr conntiy. And as thou comest late to gird thy 
brow with the laurel of sovereignty, may it bloom there for 
a long line of years, nntil thy time is perfected in joj, and 
thon hast no more to wait for ?'* 

After this floorish he paosed for the prince's acknowledg- 
ment, and all the suite were silent. 

'* God keep you, my good man," said Sigismund. 

The attendants gazed on each other with wonder. Clarin 
laughed in his sleeve. 

Astolpho looked bigger than ever, and said with sufficient 
emphasis — 

" I am Astolpho, Dake of Muscovy, nephew of Basilius, 
king of Poland, and your cousin, and your equal. But jou 
knew not my rank, and I therefore excuse your want ot 
civility.*' 

" God keep you," repeated Sigismund, " what, do you 
call this uncivil ? Why then go your ways, and when you 
come again, since this offends you, I will pray that he may 
not have you in his keeping." 

Then turning to Clarin, he said, *' he saw me from the 
moment of his entrance, his solemn look and voice were ridi- 
culous, and his insolence intolerable. What business has 
he to wear his hat and plume." 

'* He is a great man," said an attendant. 

" I am greater," retorted Sigismund fiercely. 

" Yet," said the attendant with the blue sword-knot, 
'^ there ought to be a greater confidence between you, and 
you owe him more than he has yet received from you." 

" And pray," said Sigismund, " who asked your advice?" 

The entrance of the Piincess Estrella cut short this dia- 
logue, just as it was beginning to grow a little warm. She 
was habited in the light and elegantly feminine costume of 
her own country, and appeared to the eyes of Sigismund, 
who had never before beheld a woman in womanly guise, 
the divinest object he had ever beheld. All the splendour 
of the scene round him vanished, all the finery grew old 
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and dan, and every other prospect, thought fair hefbre, 
withered and faded the instant that woman's beauty cane 
in contrast with it. Estrella addressed him. 

" Prince," said she, ^' yon are welcome to the dwelling 
and the heritance of yonr name. May yon long be an oma* 
ment to the one and a blessing to the other.** 

^ Glarin," said Sigismnnd, '* what is this wonderihl crea- 
ture ? How every tone and every look agitates me. What 
infinite grace, what softness, what beanty, what sweetness I" 

** She expects yonr answer, prince," said Glarin, '' she is 
yoor consin, the Princess Estrella." 

^' But what is she, Clarin, this lovely creature is sorely 
not a man ?" 

^ Yonr highness is a merry man. The Princess Estrella, 
Lord ! what innocent creatures we are, before we get into 
court. She is a woman, and a fine woman too," said Glarin. 
" Yonr highness is very meny." 

Sigismnnd was ahready at the side of Estrella, and over- 
powered her with praises and admiration. He attempted 
to take her hand, she withdrew it and stepped back ; one 
of the attendants, the same who had before twice checked 
the prince, observing the commands of Astolpho, advanced 
a third tune. 

*' My lord," said he in his ear, ^' the dnke is present, and 
at all events yon should not act thus toward the princess.** 

Sigismnnd turned shortly round and gazed on him for a 
moment. 

*^ Did I not tell you," said Si^mund, '^ that your advice 
was not needed ?" 

*^ It is not the less just," said he of the sword-knot. 

*< 1*11 none on't. It displeases me, and that's enough." 

** Yet your highness said that even the will of kings 
should bend before justice." 

'^ Did I ? Well, said I not also, that I would fling him 
who crossed mine through the window ?" 

All eyes were now directed to the attendant. He had 
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gone far-— his spirit was wound np, and it would have heen 
paltry to shrink hack at last. He twiried his bonnet roond, 
smiled, looking with a little mingling of contempt toward the 
window, and replied : *' Tes, my lord, that may be done 
with boys*-with men like me it may be fonnd a little diffi- 
cult.'' 

'* Say you so ?" said the prince, " we shall see, we shall 
prove it." 

He sprang on the attendant, seized him by the waist, 
lifted him with ease from the earth, then bounded on the 
table, dashed away with his feet the window and its frame 
into a thousand pieces, heaved him forth through the aper- 
ture, and then folded his arms and gazed upon his fall. 

An universal cry of horror filled the apartment and 
spread through the palace. 

<( Villain," said Astolpho, forgetting in the terror of the 
deed, the advantage his own views would reap from it, 
^' what is it you have done ?" 

^' I thought I could have done it," said the other coolly. 
<< He fell upon the great water; how he beats and struggles 
upon it, how he rages, stay— what is this ? he is qaiet, he 
is not there, where is he sunk ?" 

*' You have murdered him," said Astolpho, *^ and you 
are a villain." 

'' Take care," said Sigismnnd, *' that you be left a head 
to put your hat on." 

Attracted by the great consternation, Basillos hurried 
into the apartment, followed by his guards, and inquired the 
cause of the confusion ; Si^mund sprang from the table 
and carelessly walked across the room. 

" It is nothing," said Sigismund. " A man was inso- 
lent, and I flung mm through the window." 

" My lord," whispered Clarin, " you are now speaking 
to the king." 

Basilins seemed horror-stricken. ^' What," said he, ^' the 
first day, and a life already gone." 
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'^ He siud I conld not do it, I thought I could, and I 
tried it, and I showed him his mistake, and that's alL" 

" Prince," said Basilios with dignitj, '* this grieres me 
to the heart. I took thee from the dangeon of the moun- 
tains, in the hope, that, by the native strength of thj own 
mind, thou mightest be enabled to resist the influence of 
the evil stars themselves, and that I might in mine old age, 
e'er I am gathered to the dust of my name, feel within my 
arms a son of my heart, who, when I was no more, should 
preserve my memory to my people. You have already de- 
stroyed that hope. I can never embrace thee now. We 
start when we gaze on the steel that has drank human 
blood, we shudder when we walk over the spot of earth 
which has once been the scene of a death-struggle, but 
how much more repulsive the contact of the murderer him- 
self. Although I loBged to bind thee to my side in love 
and fondness, and came hither to embrace and to bless 
thee, I turn away in horror, aversion, and sorrow, I never 
can, never will receive a murderer to my arms." 

Sigismund paused for a moment, and a feeling like sor- 
row pierced through his mind. The fine venerable frame 
of the old silver-haired ^king struck him with a reverential 
respect. That man too was his father, and though never 
known till then, a voice within him told him that he was 
not as other men in his esteem. Again, his miad recurred 
to the causes of their separation, to his chain and his dun- 
geon, his sufiferings, his undeserved bondage. This train 
of recollections instantly overturned all that nature had 
been doing and changed the appearance of the old monarch 
into that of an unnatural and wanton tyrant. His heart 
burned within him, and he walked away from Basilius 
toward the window. 

'* I can do without them now," said he, '^ as I have ever. 
You say you are my father, and yet you have persecuted 
me from my birth like a bitter enemy, you have cast me out 
from human life, you have chained me up as if I were a 
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creature of the forest, yon have made me the monster yon 
feared, yoa have sought my death, and tortured me into a 
weariness of my life. Why then, your kindness is grown 
a mockery, I could not enjoy, nor thank yon for it. Yon 
have so entirely destroyed all capability of pleasure, that 
nothing now can ever make life agreeable." 

*' I would," said Basilius, *' I had never given it to thee. 
I should not now hear thy reproaches, nor behold thy 
audacity." 

*' Had you not given it," replied Sigismund, " I should 
not complain of you, but I do for having given, and again 
taken it away. It may be a generous action to give ; but to 
give for the purpose of taking away, is worse than with- 
holding altogether." 

To this Basilius replied, '* How well dost thou show thy 
gratitude for my raising thee from a state of humiliating 
captivity, to the dignity which thou now boldest I" 

Sigismund here burst into fury. ^' What gratitude," he 
cried, '* tyrant of my happiness, do I owe thee ? Old and 
decrepit as thou art, and about to drop into the grave, 
what dost thou give me that is not my own. Thou art 
my father and a king. Then all that dignity of which thou 
speakest was given me by nature and the laws. Nay, but 
thou owest me much that is yet unaccounted for. What 
will thy answer be, when I demand of thee the time of 
which thou hast robbed me — ^my liberty so long debarred 
— ^my life — the hononr which I might have acquired, had I 
been left free to seek it ? I owe thee nothing, king, but 
thou art my debtor, and to a large amount." 

*' Thou art a daring savage," said Basilius, " and the 
word of heaven has been accomplished. Yet haughty and 
v&in man, I w^m thee to beware, for all this which thou 
seest may be a dream, from which »thou mayest e'er long 
awaken." Saying this he withdrew suddenly, leaving 
Sigismund much startled by the repetition of this singular 
doubt. 
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'^ A dream," he again exclaimed in a soft voice, and 
with a look of astonishment and perplexity. ^^ No, I do 
not dream, for I can feel, and see, and I know what I was, 
and what I am. Grieye as thon mayest, no remedj is in 
thy breast." 

In a little time after, while Sigismond remained per- 
plexed by the parting word of Basllins, his attention was 
attracted by the entrance of Bosanra who now appeared 
dressed in her own habiliments. She was proceeding in 
search of Estrella, anxions at the same time to avoid the 
sight of Astolpho, Clotaldns having advised her to leave 
him in ignorance of her presence at the court of Poland. 
She felt grateful to Clotaldns for the interest which he ap- 
peared to take in her fortones, and readily submitted to his 
gaidance. 

'* What," said Clarin to Si^mnnd, '^ has pleased thee 
most of all that thon hast seen this morning ?" 

*^ Nothing has surprised me," said Sigismnnd, ^^for I 
have seen nothing here that my education did not in some 
measure enable me to anticipate. But if my admiration 
has been really moved at all, it has been by the beauty of 
the ladles who have left us." 

At this moment, perceiving Bosanra about to retire, he 
started forward and detaining her exclaimed, ^' What do I 
see. I have surely beheld those features before now ?" 

''And I," said Bosanra, ''have seen that pomp and 
greatness reduced to chains and a dungeon." 

Saying this she attempted to retire, but Sigismnnd again 
prevented her. " I must crave your permission to depart," 
said Bosanra, in some confusion. 

" Groing in such a hurried manner," said Sigismund, "is 
not asking leave, but taking it." 

At this moment, Clotaldns, whose anxiety had been 
greatly excited by hearing the voice of Bosanra in dis^- 
tation with Sigbmund, hurried into the apartment. '^ My 

£ 
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lord,*' he exclaimed, " what is the cause of this ? Pray 
you forbear, and suffer the lady to proceed." 

" Again," exclaimed Sigismund, '' again, thou gray- 
headed madman, darest thou to provoke my anger ? dost 
thou not fear me yet ?" 

" I was induced to enter," said Clotaldus, " by the ac- 
cents of this voice, to tell thee that thou shouldst be more 
peaceful if thou desirest to reign. Be not a tyrant because 
thou thinkest thyself our lord, for you may yet find that 
thought a dream." 

The anger of Sigismund was provoked to the highest by 
this threat. " I shall see," he exclaimed^ " whether it be 
a dream by tearing thee to pieces." He grasped his dag- 
ger hastily, but Clotaldus arrested his arm and threw him- 
self on his knees, whilst the affrighted Bosaura called 
loudly for assistance. 

Her cries were heard by Astolpho, who rushed into the 
room, and throwing himself between the prince and the 
object of his anger, ^^ What means this ? that so generous 
a prince will stain his dagger in blood that is well nigh 
frozen ? Let thy shining sword return to its scabbard." 

" Yes," said Sigismund, " after I have reddened it in 
that villain's heart." 

" Then," replied the pompous Astolpho, " since he has 
sought protection at my feet, he shall not plead in vain." 
And seeing the prince about to transfer his anger from Clotal- 
dus to himself, he drew his sword and stood on the defensive. 

The noise attracted to the place the king, Estrella, and 
several of their attendants who interposed between the com- 
batants. Astolpho returned his sword to its sheath, and 
the king, being informed that Sigismund had attempted the 
life of Clotaldus, said to the former : — 

" Have gray hairs, then, no respect in thine eyes ?" 

" None," replied Sigismund, " and I trust that one day 
I shall see thine own at my feet. Be assured that the op--, 
portunity for veugeance shall not be lost." 
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*^ Before that day comes," replied the king," thoa shalt 
sleep, and waking find that thy boast and thy ingratitude, 
real as they seem to thee, are bat the phantoms of an idle 
dream." 

Once more Sigismund started at the words, and remained 
for some moments as if nnder the influence of a spell, mo- 
tionless and silent, while the king and his guests departed. 
Astolpho, leading out Estrella, conducted her towards the 
garden, where the foUowmg conversation passed between 
them. 

^'When fortune," ssdd Astolpho, *' promises mishap, 
she is seldom false to her word, but whenever she has be- 
nefits to confer the issue is doubtful. A demonstration of 
this truth may be found in the situation of Sigismund and 
of myself. For him evils and crimes were foretold, and 
they have turned out true. For me, on the other hand, 
were predicted, trophies of victory, the applause of men, 
and happiness, yet though this prophecy has been in part 
fulfilled, its completion is still doubtful, for although you 
have favoured me with some encouragement, yet yonr dis- 
ddn I am sorry to say " 

Estrella interrupted him. "I doubt not," said she, 
^' that you are sincere in those compliments, bat, I suspect 
they are meant for the lady whose portrait I have seen 
hanging at your neck. Go," she added, " and let her re- 
ward you, for it is a treachery not only to break your faith 
to her, but to make over the compliments that were her 
right, on other ladies." 

At this moment Bosaura arrived, in her search of Es- 
trella, at the very spot where they were conversing. She 
arrested her steps however, on perceiving Astolpho, and 
concealed herself, while her heart burned with jealousy and 
anger, behind the arbour where the royal relatives were 
seated, while the conversation proceeded. 

*' Where the sun shines," said Astolpho," no lesser lu« 
minaiy can appear, neither can darkness longer exist ; but 
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that yon may be convinced that yon alone reign within this 
breast, I will bring thee that portrait of which thon speakest. 
Pardon me, Rosanra," he added within his own mind, as 
he bowed and hnrried from the arbonr, '' but absent lovers 
never keep their vows, any more than I do mine to yon."' 

The instant Rosanra perceived that he had left the gar- 
den, she presented herself before Estrella. 

'^ Oh ! I am glad to see thee," said liie priuccss, '' I was 
longing for a confidant, and to yon alone can I intmst the 
secret which I am anxions to commnnicate." 

" Madam," said Rosanra, *' yon may rest assured that 
yonr confidence shall be honoured." 

*' The little time," said Estrella, <^ that I have had the 
pleasure of knowing yon, you have by some means, of which 
I am myself unconscious, found the entrance to my heart. 
I will therefore confide to you what I have been anxious 
to conceal from myself. But this it is. My cousin Astolpho 
(I said cotisin^ because there are some things the mere 
thought of which is as palpable as the utterance of others) 
is about to wed with me, thus compensating by one felicity 
for a number of misfortunes. I showed some pique this 
morning when I saw him, on account of a portrait which 
hung from his neck, and he, who is, I am sure, very sin- 
cere in his professions, has just offered to bring it to me. 
It would annoy me to receive it from his hand, and I must 
beg of thee to remain here and obtain it for me. Farewell 
a little while. I say no more, for I know yon are discreet 
and beautiful, and know, I am sure, what love is." 

^ I would," exclaimed Rosaura, " that I knew it not so 
well," and she gazed after the princess with a look of deep 
sorrow rather than of envy. " Bat what," she continued, 
'' shall I do in this strscnge situation ? Does there exist in 
the world a more unfortunate person than myself? If I, 
discover myself to him, Clotaldus, to whom I owe my life 
and safety here, will have deep reason for offence, for he 
advised me to expect redress from silence only, but what 
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will mj silence avail if he bat chance to see me ? My tongae 
— mj voice — my eyes — ^may refuse to inform him, bat my 
soul will contradict them all." 

At this moment Astolpho entered the arbomr. 

^^ I have broaght yoa," said he, '^ the portrait which — 
bat what do I see — " and he paused in deep and sadden 
confusion. 

" Why does yoar highness start ?** said Bosaora calmly ; 
^ what is it that surprises you ?** 

^' You, Bosaura, here I" said Astolpho. 

*' I, Rosaura," she exclaimed, appearing sarprised, ^^ your 
highness must pustake me for some other lady. My name 
is Astrea — ^far too insignificant a person to occasion so 
much confosion to your highness." 

^^ Nay, Bosaura," said Astolpho, ^^ yoa have carried the 
feint far enough. I may gaze on thee as Astrea, but I 
will always love thee as Rosaura." 

^' My lord," Rosamra replied, still with the same air of 
calmness and surprise, '^ I do not understand what yoa 
have just said, and therefore I cannot answer yon. All I 
can say is, that the princess commanded me to wait your 
arrival here, and on her part to receive from you the por- 
trait which you promised her. ' It is just I should obey her 
even in matters that jar with my own inclinations." 

*' How ill dost thou dissemble, Bosaura," said Astolpho, 
'* notwithstanding all thy efforts." 

" I wait for the portrait, my lord," Bosaura replied, ex- 
tending her hand coldly. 

'^Well! well!" said the prince, *' since you choose to 
carry on your dissimulation to the end, I shall answer you 
in the same manner. Go, Astrea, and tell the princess 
that I love her so truly, that I could not be satisfied with 
sending her merely the portrait she demands ; I will do her 
a still greater pleasure by presentmg her with the original, 
which you can easily convey to her in your own person." 

The taunt threw Bosaura ofif her guard. '^ I came here," 
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she said, indignantly, '' to receive a portrait, and althongh 
I conld convey the original, which, as joa observe, is far 
more precious, I should go slighted to go without the copy ; 
your highness will please to give it me, then, for I shall not 
leave this until I have obtained it." 

*'But how shall that be," returned Astolpho, ^^if I 
choose to keep it ?" 

^' Thus, ingrate," replied Bosaura, making a vain effort 
to snatch it from his hand, " no other woman I am resolved 
shall ever possess it." 

" How angry you are," said the prince. 

*' And how perfidious thou." 

" No more, my Rosaura." 

" I thine ! villain — ^it is false." 

The altercation had reached this point, when Estrella 
suddenly re-entered the arbour. " Astrea !" she exclaimed, 
" Astolpho, what is this ?" 

^' Here comes Estrella," said Astolpho to Rosaura, who, 
after a moment's consideration, addressed the princess. *^ If 
you wish to know, madam," said she, '* the cause of our 
dispute, it was this : — ^The prince has by^ome means ob- 
tained a portrait of mine, and, instead of delivering that 
which you commanded me to receive from him, he even refuses 
to give me my own. That which he holds in his hand is 
mine — ^you may see if it does not resemble me." 

Estrella took the portrait from the hand of the astonished 
Astolpho, and looking on it said — '^ It is prettily done, bnt 
a little too highly coloured ; you have grown pale, Bosaura, 
since you sat for this portrait." 

'^ Nay, madam," said Bosaura, suppres3ing a sigh, ^' but 
is it not evidently mine ?" 

^' Who doubts it?" said the princess, handing it to her. 

'' Now," said Bosaura, darting a smile of malicious tri- 
umph at the prince as she withdrew, " you may ask him 
for the other, he may give it to you more readily than he 
would to me." 
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'^ Yon heard what Astrea said, ' said Eatrella, addressing 
the prince, '^ althoagfa I intend never again to see or speak 
to yon, yet I will not, since I was so silly as to ask for that 
portrait, suffer it to remain in yonr hands." 

Astolpho continned for some time in much perplexity. 
*^ Beaatifnl Estrella," he at length said, '' I wonld gladly 
obey your commands, but it is not in my power to give the 
miniatnre, because " 

'' Thon art a vile and nnconrteoos lover," replied Estrella, 
haughtily, "bnt I will not now receive it, for I wonld not thus 
remind myself that I stooped to require it." 

Saying this she withdrew, and proceeded in high indig- 
nation towards the palace, while Astolpho endeavoured in 
vain to detain her. " By what enchantment," said he, 
<' has this Rosaura so suddenly appeared to thrust me back 
from happiness ; what wizard brought her here from Mus- 
covy : has she come to ruin me and herself?" 

We shall now return to Sigismnnd. During supper the 
attendants administered to him a second sleeping potion. 
A deep trance succeeded, during which, by the orders of the 
king, they restored him to his rude clothing, his dungeon, 
and bis chains. 

'^ Here," said Clotaldus, on beholding him once more 
stretched upon the sandy floor, '^ here, where it first aixxse, 
thy haughtiness shall end." 

" Sigismund ! — ha ! — Sigismund !" exclaimed Olarin, 
who had accompanied Clotaldus, '' awake, and you will find 
some change in your condition." 

Clotaldus, who apprehended some indiscretionfrom Clarin, 
resolved to have him also shut up, and said to the atten- 
dants, ^' Prepare a room for this gentleman who can talk so 
loud in the tower, where he can entertain himself until his 
lungs are weary. Stay ! let it be in the adjoining room — 
this is the man," he added, pointing to Clarin. 

The attendants approached and seized him. 

" Me," said Clarin, quite surprised, " why so ?" 
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'' Becaase," replied Clotaldas, '^ my good Clarin, my 
clarion, my trumpet, you know some secrets, and sound a 
note too load." 

" Bnt," said Clarin, '' I never yet songht to kill my fa- 
ther, nor have ever I flang a man throngh a window ; nor 
do I ever dream, although I may sleep now and then ; and 
why shonld yon shut me np like Sigismnnd ?" 

"Come— come — trompet, come — clarion." 

" Do yon call me clarion ! Nay ! bnt I will be a cornet 
if yon please, and then I shall be silent, for that is a vile 
instrnment." 

The attendants here dragged him away. Perceiving 
Basilios approach, whose cariosity had led him to witness 
the demeanour of Sigismund in his dungeon, Clotaldus 
pointed him out to the tnonarch as he lay stretched on the 
ground. 

" Alas ! unhappy prince," said the king, " born in an un- 
lucky hour. Approach, Clotaldus, and awake him, for the 
beverage he drank has deprived him of his vigour and his 
cruelty.** 

" Sure," replied Clotaldus, " he seems very restless, he 
dreams and speaks aloud ; let us attend." 

Sigismund here turned uneasily on his back, and mur- 
mured : — " He who punishes tyrants is a pious prince ; let 
Clotaldus die by my sword, and let my father kiss my feet." 

" He threatens my life," said Clotaldus. 

" He wishes to humble me with the dust on which he 
treads," said the king — " but hark I" 

" Let me," continued Sigismund, " put forward on the 
great arena of the world the valour that I feel burning in 
my veins, and let me slake the thirsty vengeance of my soul 
by showing the world Prince Sigismund triumphant over 
his father." 

At these words he awoke ; and Basilius, wishing to avoid 
him, concealed himself in one of the adjacent passages of the 
tovrer. The astonished Sigismund stared wildly around him. 
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^' Alas V* said he, ^' where am I-*am I again the same 
«— again do I behold my chains^-art then, oh hated tower, 
again my tomb ? It is so — ^then what dreams have I had ?" 

Clotaldns went towards him and said, ^' Ever since I left 
thee soaring in mind with the eagle, in whose track my poor 
brain coald not accompany you, I have been absent from 
the tower. Hast then been all this time asleep ?" 

'' I have," said Sigismnnd, '' nor can I say that I am 
now awake, for if that which passed palpably before me 
was nothing more than a dream, I may be dreaming still. 
If I coold see while I slept, it may be that I sleep now 
while I see." 

'^ What didst thou dream of, then ?" said Clotaldns. 

^' Since it was bat a dream," replied Sigismnnd, ^' I will 
tell thee. I awoke as I thought from the sleep in which I 
was left by thee, and fonnd myself Ipng on a bed, which by 
the rich variety of its colonrs might be compared to the 
flowery conch which the spring spreads npon the mountain. 
Here hundreds of noblemen came forward, bowing sub- 
missively, bestowing on me the title of prince, and present- 
ing me with embroidered clothes and jewels. My suspense 
was turned into joy when thou earnest into me, and saidst, 
that though I had been in this condition I was nevertheless 
the prince and the heir of Poland." 

" No doubt you rewarded me well for my news," said 
Clotaldns. 

" Not so well," returned Sigismund. " I was twice about 
to put thee to death as a traitor !" 

" What ! did you treat me with so much rigour ?" 

'^ Ah I" said Sigismund, '^I was lord of all, and I wrought 
revenge on all. A woman alone I loved, and this is the 
only feeling from which I have not yet awoke." 

The king at these words withdrew altogether, and Clo- 
taldns, addressing the prince, said : — ^' As we had been 
speaking of the eagle and of the empkes of the earth, they 
haunted thee in thy dreams ; but even in thy dreams it 
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would have been well to have had some respect for him- who 
reared and mstracted thee, for even in sleep there is a plea- 
sure in domg good." 

** It is true," replied Sigismund, thoughtfully, " let me 
then repress this fierceness of temper — ^this fury — this am- 
bition — ^in case those dreams should return, which they will 
surely do, for life is now to me nothing more. Experience 
tells me that all who live are dreamers, and death the voice 
that awakens them. The mbnarch dreams of changes of 
state and government, and of power and flattery, but his 
fame is written on the wind ; death comes, and his pomp 
and royalty are crumbled into ashes ; and yet, knowing that 
death shall wake them, there are men who wish to reign ; 
the rich man dreams of his wealth, that costs him many a 
tear ; the poor man dreams of his misery and irets at sha- 
dows ; the ambitious man dreams of grandeur and self-ag- 
grandisement ; the courtier dreams of rank and office ; the 
injured man dreams of his revenge ; all, in a word, dream 
of their several conditions. I dream that I am here loaded 
with these chains ; and but now I dreamed that I filled a hap- 
pier station ; life itself is an Ulusion, a shadow, an empty 
fiction ; the heaviest sorrow is but light, and the brightest 
joy but vain, for life is a dream, and there is nothing in it 
that can boast a foundation." 

In the meantime poor Clarin paced the chamber in 
which he was confined in much peevishness and discontent. 

" Here I am," said he, " confined in this tower for what 
I know ; what will they do to me then for what I do not 
know ? I pity myself very much, and people will say that 
is very natural, and so it is ; for what can be more mourn- 
ful than for a man who has got such excellent grinders as 
mine to be left without a morsel to keep them in practice, 
while I am starving with hunger. Here all is silence around 
me — me who can never close my lips, not even when I 
•sleep — here am I, a social fellow, without a companion — 
no, I tell an untruth, I have plenty ; there are plenty of 
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rats and spiders, pretty robins to chirp abont my T^indows, 
my bead is filled with the frightlhl visions that have been 
hannting me since I entered. I have seen spectres, ghosts, 
hobgobblins, elves, and fairies ; some mounting, some de- 
scending and cutting all kinds of strange capers ; but what 
I feel most particularly is, that I am kept starved ever since 
I came in here ; yet I deserve all this, and more for hav- 
ing kept a secret, while I was a servant, which is the great- 
est infidelity I could be guilty of to my masters." 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the sound of drums and 
trumpets outside, and by the cries of a multitude of people, 
who were heard exclaiming ^^ Here he is — ^this is the tower 
— ^let us dash the door to pieces." 

" What's this," cried Ciarin, " they are looking for me, 
there is no doubt of that, for they say here I am, and that 
this is the tower. What can they want me for ? Here they 
come. Hallo I there is a crash 1" 

At the same instant, the door was forced from its hinges, 
and an armed mob burst into the room. 

^' That is he," said a soldier. 

^' It is not he," replied Ciarin, who was apprehensive 
that they might not mean him kindly. 

" Sire," cried one of the soldiers, " thou art our prince," 

" These fellows are drunk," said Ciarin. 

" Yes, thou art our prince. We will not have a foreign 
king, while a natural one remains to us. Allow us to kiss 
your highness's hand." 

At these words all shouted, ^' Live our prince, long live 
our prince !" 

'^ They are in earnest," said Ciarin to himself. ** I should 
wish to know if it be the custom of this country to shut 
up a man every day in this tower to make a prince of him, 
and then bring him back to his prison again. Yes, there's 
no doubt of it, for I saw the same thing done yesterday. 
Well, well, I shall play my part to-day." 

*^ Sure !" said one of the soldiers, we have all told thy 
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father the same thing, that yon alone shall be onr king, 
and not the prince of Mnscovy. 

" What," cried Olarin, " were ye wanting in respect to 
my father ?" 

^^ It was through loyalty for thee/' said a soldier. 

'* Then," said Clarin waving his hand, *^ if it was through 
loyalty for me, I forgive ye." 

'' Come ont and regain thy crown," exclaimed the peo- 
ple. " Long live Sigismnnd." 

Olarin hearing the prince's name, started in some sur- 
prise. *' Sigismnnd they say," he repeated to himself ^' bnt 
what do I care for that. Do I not know that they call 
every counterfeit prince, Sigismnnd." 

Sigismnnd however, who heard his name thus proclaimed, 
called aloud from the inner dungeon. " Who calls on Sig- 
ismnnd ?" The soldiers hearing this voice hurried Clarin 
into the next room, and beholding a man in chains, and so 
rudely clothed, inquired in some surprise, *^ what man is 
this ?" 

" This man," said the prince, " is Sigismnnd." 

^^ Sigismnnd !" exclaimed a soldier, turning hastily to 
Clarin. ^' Then how hadst thou the audacity to call thy- 
self by that name ?" 

<^ I call myself Sigismnnd !" exclaimed Clarin, <<it is false, 
it was you who had the audacity to nickname me Sigis- 
mnnd." 

'' Great prince," said a soldier addressing himself to 
Sigismnnd, " we find by the tokens that were given us, 
that thou art our lord and sovereign. Your father the great 
king Baailius, terrified by the prophecy, which says that 
thou shalt one day wrest the sceptre from his grasp, 
has resolved to rob thee of thy right and transfer it to As- 
tolpho of Muscovy. For this purpose he assembled his 
court. But the people, having learned that they possess a 
native prince in thee, have reused to submit to the yoke 
of a foreigner; they have soaght thee therefore in this tower, 
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in the hope that thoa wilt use their anns for tbe reooveiy 
of thy birthri^t— K»me forward then, for in the plains be* 
neath this mountain, a nnmerons army waits to proclaim 
thee. Liberty attends thy coming. Haik, and hear her 
accents." 

The cries of '* long live Si^smond," had been gradoally 
increasing, and now they were heard swelling like the roar 
of the winter ocean. 

" Again," exclaimed Sigismnnd, *' mnst I agun hear 
those sounds, again mnst I dream of splendour that time 
shall so soon undo ? Must I again stand among shadows, 
and see majesty and greatness yanish before the wind? It 
must not be. Ye shall not see me yoked again to Fortune's 
car ; and since I know that life is but a dream, vanish ye 
shadows that pass before my troubled senses, feigning a 
substance and a sound, which in reality ye do not possess. 
I wish not for false majesty, vain pomps, fantastic splen- 
dours, which at the first breath of mom will fiy and dis- 
appear like the early blossom of the almond tree, which the 
gentlest breeze will scatter on the earth bereft of colour, 
beauty, brilliancy, and fragrance. I know ye ; yes, I know 
ye ; and know further that the same delusions pass over 
the minds of all who sleep. Ye can deceive me no longer, 
for I know that you are dreams." 

" My lord," said a soldier, ^^ if you think that we de- 
ceive you, turn thy eyes toward yonder mountain, and see 
the multitude that await thy orders." 

^' Aye !" said Sigismnnd, ^^ that very thing I saw once 
as clearly and distinctly as I now behold it, and yet I did 
but dream." 

<' Great things, my lord," returned the soldier,/' are always 
ushered in by presages, and those visions you speak o^ 
were the dreams that foretold the reality you now behold." 

'^ Rightly, thou sayest rightly," replied Sigismnnd, '' and 
though they were dreams alone, there can be no harm since 
life is so short, in dreaming once again, and dreaming with 
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SO much prudence and cantion, that on my waking I may 
find no cause for sorrow ; knowing that I mnst wake at 
some time, my disappointment will he less when that time 
arrives. And knowing that my power is merely borrowed 
and mnst be restored to its owner, let me nse it worthily. 
" Subjects," he exclaimed aloud, starting to his feet, " I 
value your loyalty as highly as it deserves. In me you will 
£nd a prince, who boldly and successfully will free you 
from the foreign bondage which you fear. Sound to arms, 
and should I wake before this is accomplished, and before 
I have prostrated my father at my feet — but what do I 
say ; my old passion has returned upon me ; this is not 
right, it is not right to say it, even though it never should 
be done." 

As he uttered these words, the shouts were again re- 
newed, and Glotaldus hurried with a look of terror into the 
apartment. " What shouts are these ?" he exclaimed, " I 
am lost. Prince," he added throwing himself on his knees 
before Sigismund, '^ I am come to receive my death at thy 
hands." 

" Not so, my father," replied the prince, " arise from the 
earth, for thou shalt be the guide of my inexperience in 
this warfare. I know that to thy cares and anxieties I am 
indebted for my education." 

" What say you ?" replied Glotaldus, in astonishment at 
the mild and altered manner of the prince. 

" That I am dreaming," replied the latter, " and that 
there is a pleasure in doing good even in dreams." 

" Then, my lord," said Glotaldus, " if it be thy inten- 
tion to act according to the dictates of wisdom, let it not 
offend thee that I should follow those of duty. If you pro- 
pose making war on your father, I cannot aid you with my 
counsel, for he is my king. I am at thy feet ; give me 
death." 

" Villain," exclaimed Sigismund, " traitor and ingrate 
— but," he added, suddenly repressing his anger, "why 
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do I speak thus when I know not if I am yet awake ? I 
most restrain this violence. Glotaldns," he added mildly, 
" I admire thy fidelity, depart and serve thy king." 

Glotaldns withdrew, bowing respectfully, and admiring 
the moderation of Sigismnnd, while the latter exclaimed, 
^ Whether or not, let me act as virtue directs. If these 
things be real, I shaU have done much good, if otherwise, 
I shall gain friends for the moment of waking." With 
these words, he departed to place himself at the head of 
his troops. 

In the meantime, Basilins and Astolpho, alarmed at the 
powerful insurrection which menaced the throne, had placed 
themselves at the head of a large body of forces and taken 
the field. Basilins was in the act of consulting with the 
prince on the best measures to be immediately adopted, 
when Glotaldus arrived, breathless and exhausted, at the 
royal tent. 

'^ Glotaldus here!'' exclaimed Basilins, '^what then is 
become of Sigismnnd ?" 

The old man explained the circumstance which had taken 
place at the dungeon, and Basilins calling for his horse, 
hastened to place his army in a posture fit to receive the 
insurgents. Glotaldus was about to follow, when Rosaura 
entered and detained him. 

'^ Stay," she exclaimed, " and hear me for a moment. 
Yon know that I came to Poland poor and unfriended, until 
I was fortunate enough to obtain your protection. You 
commanded me to remain disguised at the palace, and to 
avoid the sight of Astolpho, but he has seen me, and so 
little regards the promises he once made, that he is to meet 
Estrella this very evening in the palace garden. I have 
obtained the key, and by favouring your entrance that way, 
we may compel him to do me justice." 

'< It is true, Rosaura," said Glotaldus, '^ that since I first 
saw yon, the interest you excited within me was such, that 
I would have given my life for yours, if the sacrifice wa» 
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demanded. I had then resolved to compel Astolpho to 
fulfil the promise which he had made yoa, bat oar position 
has since been altered. Astolpho has saved my Ufe at the 
risk of his own, when I lay prostrate at the feet of Sigis- 
mund. I cannot therefore lift my sword against him, for 
it would be a detestable action.^ 

" It is true," replied Rosaura, " that I owe you my life, 
yet I have heard you say, that he who lives onder an of- 
fence, does not in fact live at all. Then if I still remain 
unredressed, I owe you nothing, and n^ life is my own. 
But if you will prefer your affection to your gratitude, I 
hope yet to receive it from you. Be liberal first, and then 
be grateful." 

'' Thou hast convinced me, Rosaura, and I will be liberal. 
I will give thee my fortune, with which thou mayest re- 
tire as thy virtue is yet unspotted to a monastery. I be- 
hold my couDtiy distracted by dvil feuds and must not add 
to them. Thus I shall be loyal to my king, liberal to thee, 
and grateful to Astolpho ; and I think I could do no more, 
Rosaura," he added, speaking with much tenderness, '^ were 
I even thine own father." 

'^ Were you my father," exclaimed Rosaura, with much 
indignation, " I might endure this insulting speech, but 
not otherwise." 

'^ What then do you intend ?" said Clotaldus. 

'^ To redress myself," replied Rosaura. 

'' This is madness," exchumed Clotaldus. 

'^ Be it so," replied Rosaura, '^ it is a virtuous madness, 
and it shall be executed." Saying which she hurried out 
of the room, unheeding the efforts made by Clotaldus to de- 
tain her. 

The drums were now heard at a distance, and Sigismund, 
still attired in his dress of skins, appeared in the adjacent 
plain attended by Clarin and the soldiers. A trumpet was 
heard, and Clarin addressing the prince said, '' I see yonder 
a courser which, if I am not much deijeived, bears a woman 
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on his back — here she comes, beaatifol as the bridal day. 
It is Rosanra," he added with astonishment. 

^* She is restored to me," said Sigismnnd with rapture. 
Bosanra at the same instant reined in her steed and alighted. 

^' Generons prince/' she said," *^ yon see before yon an 
nnfortnnate woman who finds herself compelled to implore 
thy protection, lend me thine ear bnt for a few moments, and 
thon shalt know why it is that 1 am compelled to trouble 
thee." 

Sigismnnd waved his attendants to some distance, and 
requested Rosaura to proceed. 

^' I was bom," said she '* of a noble mother, in the oonrt 
of Mnscovy ; she doubtless was very beautiful, for she was 
very unhappy. A jealous husband tortured her by un- 
founded doubts, and at length deserted her ; I was the fruit 
of their unhappy union, and the heiress if not to the beauty 
at least to the misfortunes of my parent. Astolpho, the 
prince of Muscovy, forgetting the sacred vows which he oncoi 
pledged to me, has come hither to Poland to espouse Estrellaf 
thus have I been left, despised, contemned, forsaken, to 
mourn in secret the perfidy of the man whose promises I 
had too readily met by reciprocal vows of attachment. I 
wept over my forlorn condition in a lonely chamber, where 
no one entered to disturb me ; one day, my mother Violante 
suddenly broke into my prison, and finding me in tears drew 
from me the secret of my desertion ; she advised me to fol- 
low Astolpho to the court of Poland, and handing me the 
sword which I now hold, she bade me contrive to show it 
to the nobles of the court, one of whom would recognize it 
and a£ford me protection. I obeyed her, and the issue 
proved her words true. AH my modes of redress have, how- 
ever, fiuled me, and I now throw myself at thy feet to seek 
the assistance which is necessary to prevent the completion 
of my misery." 

Sigismnnd beard this discourse with a mixture of surprise 
and sorrow. 
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" If this be trne," said he to himself, ''let memory depart, 
for it is not possible that a dream shonld comprehend so 
many things. What man waa ever tortured by sach a mul- 
titude of perplexing doubts. If that day of pomp and splen- 
dour was in reality a dream, how happens it now that this 
woman again appears before me, and relates so many per- 
plexing things with such a scrupulous minuteness. It was 
no dream ; it was reality. Is glory then so like a dream, 
that the happiest are shadows, and the briefest only real ? 
How like the copy is to the original. Well, then, since 
grandeur, pomp, power, and majesty, shall one day pass 
like visions, let me profit by the moment of illusion, and use 
them worthily. Bosaura is now in my power. I love her, 
and might make her mine for ever. I can now dream of 
happiness, but for that dream I must forfeit my eternal 
honour. A happiness once passed, is but a dream we hold 
no more of, than the shadow that lingers in our remembrance. 
Then since I know that pleasure is but a beautiful flame 
converting into ashes the lofty mansions of virtue and of 
glory, let me only strive for that which is eternal ; the hap- 
piness that never dies, and the greatness which never passes 
away. Bosaura then is safe." 

Saying this he ordered the drum to beat to arms, and 
prepared 'to give battle with his undisciplined troops, care- 
fully avoiding Bosaura with his eyes. 

'' Does not your highness answer me ?" exclaimed the 
latter, " am I then rejected? you do not even look upon me." 

" Bosaura," said the prince, " I do not answer thee be- 
cause my deeds must speak for me, nor can I look upon 
thee while I wish to preserve thy honour." Saying which 
he hurried out of the tent, leaving Bosaura more perplexed 
than ever. 

Clarin having remained tlntil now at distance approached 
Bosaura, saying, '' Am I allowed to see you, madam ?" 

" Ah ! Clarin," exclaimed Bosaura, " where have you 
been ?" 
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*^ Locked up in a tower/' answered Clario, '' with death 
grinning in my face, and ready to die of vezation." 
** Why so," asked Bosaura. 

*' I knew a secret," said Clarin, "and had no way of tell- 
ing it. The fact is, Clotaldns is yonr — bat what noise is 
this." 

Great shouts were now heard on the adjacent plain, of 
" long live our king," " liberty for ever !" 

'' Bang and liberty for ever, as long as you like," said 
Olarin, *^ for I do not care two straws for either. Provided 
the one gives me enough to eat, that's all I am anxious 
about. I never heard so much trumpeting, or saw so many 
bones flying in every direction since I was bom. Ha! here 
is a fine large rock, from behind which I can safely see the 
whole affair. It is strong and well concealed ; this little 
pan4)et is the best amulet in the world against a wandering 
arrow." Saying which he ensconced himself behind it. 

The battle which had been raging with great fury, now 
turned against the king. 

" The traitors," exdaimed Astolpho to the latter, " are 
victorious." 

*' You are mistaken," replied Basilius, " the epithet of 
traitor, in occasions like these, always applies to the van • 
quished ; but let us fly." 

As they passed the rock behind which Glarin lay con- 
cealed, a flight-arrow dropped on the spot, and pierced the 
latter. He uttered an exclamation of pain and entreaty. 
" Who is there," demanded the king. 
^^ An unfortunate man," replied Glarin, "seeking to avoid 
death among these rocks, where as it happens I am only 
come to meet it. Whoever thou art, I advise thee to return 
to the field of battle, where you will be just as secure as in 
the most secret recess ; for if heaven has decreed thy death, 
rely on it that your flight is vain." Saying these words 
the merry Castilian expired. 

** How well, alas," said Basilius, " does heaven point out 
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to ns our error, and oar igDorance, by the words of this un- 
happy jester. I will fly no farther, for if it is decreed by 
Providence that I shall die, I should seek in yain to avoid 
my destiny.'^ 

At this moment Sigismand appeared fdlowed by his troops, 
from whom he dispatched scoats into all the intricacies of 
the monntun to search for the fiigitive king, commanding 
them not to snffer a tree or even a bosh to pass withoat 
examination. 

Olotaldas and Astolpho, conld not prevail on Basilias to 
take horse. On the contrary, so deeply was he impressed 
with the certsdnty of his doom, that he advanced to meet 
Sigismand. 

^' Prince," said he, '* thou art in search of me, and here 
I am prostrate at thy feet. Set thy heel apon my hoary 
head — ^apon my feeble neck — and on my glittering crown. 
Kegard not the reverence which is due to my yeu*s — the 
respect which my rank should inspke. Accomplish thy re- 
venge and make thy father thy slave." 

Sigismand paused for a few moments while he gazed on 
the prostrate monarch. At length addressing the nobles 
who had crowded round, he said : — 

^^ Illustrious court of Poland, give me your attention, and 
judge between my father and me. In order to subdue the 
native fierceness of my temper, my father had me reared as 
men rear their captive lions and tigers, and this before he 
had ascertained other than by his own calculations, what 
danger might have been expected had he left me at freedom. 
In fact he increased, if he did not create the danger, by his 
own conduct ; or had I been bom of an humble and docile 
mind, the life and education to which he doomed me would 
have made me such a monster as he believed me to be. 
Strange way to preserve himself from the consequences of 
my infirmity ! If any man had an enemy who sought his 
life, would he seek to preserve it by waking that enemy up 
from sleep ? If he was told that the sword which he carried 
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at his side should be the occasion of his death, would he seek 
to save himself by unsheathing it, and pointing it to his 
breast ? If he was told that the water should be his tomb, 
woold he pnt to sea in a storm ? Bnt so it was that Basi- 
lins acted, when he sought to tame the fierceness of my 
temper, by giving me for tutors the beasts of the desert. 
Let this example then of disappointed prudence, show to 
the world, the folly of that wisdom in which Basilius re- 
posed confidence. The will of heaven has humbled him 
even to the feet of his own child. Bat let the lesson ter- 
minate here. Arise, my father, and give me thy hand ; and 
if then art unsatisfied with what thy son has done, behold 
me at thy feet again, powerless and humble, and ready to 
obey thee I" 

Basilius made him rise. ^^ My son," said he, " you have 
again enkindled within me the sififections of a father. You 
have conquered, and you are again our prince." 

^^ Still," said Sigismund, '^ I have a more difficult con- 
quest to achieve over myself. Let Astolpho fulfil bis pro- 
mise to Bosaura." 

The Muscovite started. '^ It is true," said he, '* that I 
was once bound to her, but you should consider the ine- 
quality of our conditions." 

*' Hold," exclaimed Glotaldns, '^ let that no longer be a 
bar, for Bosaura is noble as well as Astolpho ; she is my 
daughter." 

Alter the astonishment which Bosaura, as well as all the 
rest of the hearers evinced at this intelligence had subsided, 
Clotaldus continued. ^' Yes, she is my daughter, although 
this is not the lime to explain why I so long kept this a 
secret." 

While Astolpho endeavoured to make peace with Bosaura, 
Sigismund Jumed to Clotaldus and said, ^ Yon who were 
loyal to my father, though at the hazard of your life, ask 
now any favoar that Sigismund can grant." 

A man who appeared to cxerdse considerable authority 
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amongst the populace, here stepped forward an^ sud, 
"since yon are so liberal to yonr enemies, what do yoa 
intend for me who was the cause of the tnmnit by which 
you recovered your liberty ?" 

" The same tower," replied Sigismnnd, " in which I was 
myself confined." 

The king and those who were around him could not help 
admiring the extraordinary change which had been wrought 
in the character of the prince. 

*^ What is it that surprises you ?" exclaimed the latter. 
" I have been taught by a dream, to restrain selfish wishes. 
I know not but I may yet awake and find myself once 
more chsuned within my dungeon. My anxiety now there- 
fore is, to profit wisely by the illusion while it lasts." 

At the conclusion of the Foreman's tale, along continued 
round of applause gave gratifying evidence of the interest 
it had excited. As soon as silence was restored however, 
he was reminded of the song, which according to his own 
proposal should follow the story. 

" I had almost forgotten," said the Foreman, " and thank 
you for reminding me of it. As the fickleness of a lover 
formed the chief subject of my story, it wiU not be inap- 
propriate to make constancy the theme of my song. I can- 
not pretend to do justice to one of the most beautiful of 
our ancient Irish melodies, but venture with it as the best 
I can offer : — 

AILEEN AROON. 

When like the early rose, 

Aileen aroon ! 
Beauty in childhood blows, 

Aileen aroon 1 
When Hke a diadem. 
Buds blush around the stem, 
Which is the fairest gem, 

Aileen aroon ? 
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Is it the laaghing eye, 

Aileen aroon? 

Is it the timid sigh, 

Aileen aroon ? 

Is it the tender tone, 

Soft fts the stringed harp's rnoan^ 

Oh, it is trath alone, 

Aileen aroon I 

m. 
When like the rismg day, 

Aileen aroon ! 
Love sends his early ray, 

Aileen aroon! 
What makes his dawning glow^ 
Changeless through joy or woe, 
Only the constant know, 

Aileen aroon! 

IV. 

I know a valley fair, 

Aileen aroon! 

I knew a cottage there, 

Aileen aroon ! 

Far in that valley's shade, 

I knew a gentle maid, 

Flower of the hazel glade, 
Aileen aroon! 

V. 

Who in the song so sweet, 
Aileen aroonl 

Who in the dance so fleet, 
Aileen aroon! 

Dear were her charms to me, 

Dearer her laughter free, 

Dearest her constancy, 

Aileen aroon! 

VI. 

Were she no longer trae, 
Aileen aroon! 

What should her lover do, 
Aileen aroon t 
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Fly with his broken cbain^ 
Far o'er the soundiDg main. 
Never to love again, 

AUeen aroon ! 

vn. 

Youth must with time decay, 

Aileen aroon! 
Beanty must fade away, 

Aileen aroon ! 
Castles are sacked in war, 
Chieftains are scattered £ar, 
* Truth is a fixed star, 

Aileen aroon t 

" This, gentlemen," said the Foreman, after slightly ac- 
knowledging the renewed plaudits of his brother jarors, 
" you are aware, is the celebrated composition which was 
imposed upon the English pnblic some years since as a 
Scotch melody, under the name of Robin Adair. 

'<It is amusing to witness how coolly our modem com- 
posers avail themselves of our ancient stores of melody, 
without the slightest acknowledgment. It is far easier 
with them to adapt an old and far too often almost forgot- 
ten melody, than to trust to their own powers for making a 
due impression of their capabilities as composers, upon the 
public mind." 

^' Your remark is just," said one of his brethren, ^' but 
as respects Robin Adair, the plagiarism might have been 
unintentional. I mean that the adaptor might have had no 
intention of imposing the music upon the world as his own. 
Aileen Aroon was about that period too well known for 
any person thus to risk his reputation. An Italian lady 
was in the habit of singing it with the original Irish words, 
at Co vent Garden Theatre ; and althoagh the adaptor took 
only two parts of the original air, and adorned the simple 
melody with some grace notes, it is still probable that he 
only looked to the words, silly as they are, for the success 
of the publication. You are of coarse aware that they are 
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supposed to refer to the attachment of the then Prince of 
Wales to Mrs. Fitzherbert. That gave them an interest 
which the melody was certainly not calculated to lessen." 

^' If it were a solitary instance," said the Foreman, '* I 
might perhaps think with yon ; but the thing is common. 
Indeed it has been practised with snch impnnity by some 
modem composers, that they do not confine themsdves to 
ancient airs. They do not hesitate to extend their depre- 
dations to the more modem* One instance I call to mind 
at this moment. A song which was noised throngh Lon« 
don recently, as snng by Madame Vestris at the Olympic 
Theatre, called ' They marched throngh the town,' is nei- 
ther more nor less than the old rebel air of 1798, which 
yon all doubtless are familiar with. I mean, 'Green to 
my Cape.' The worst of it is, however, that in order to 
conceal the plagiarism, they spoil the -melody j as in this 
case the composer has destroyed the fine freedom of the 
second line of the original." 

" I do not mean to dispute what yon have stated," said 
the former Juryman, '^ but still plagiarism in music as in 
poetry will sometimes nnintentionaliy occur. A long for- 
gotten strain perhaps recurs to the mind of the composer ; 
he cannot remember that he has heard it before ; it haunts 
him until he begins to persuade himself it is original, and 
forthwith embodies it in leaden plates, from whence it issues 
to delight the drawing-rooms of the fashionable world. 
This, I think, was the case with a gentleman whom Ireland 
has reason to be proud of ; and who, perhaps to this hour, 
is not aware that one of his most beautiful compositions,* 
* The Angel's Whisper,' is taken from the old air of the 
' Fox's Sleep,' to which Moore has written the beautiful 
words, ' When he who adores thee, has left but the name/ 
Indeed the first line of the music of each are identical, and 
if the plagiarism be caused in the way I have suggested^ 
we have double cause to be thankful to the old air, inas- 
much as it has inspired a new one nearly equal in beauty." 
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'< I conld saj more on the snbjecV said the Foreman, 
<< bnt I am detunmg yon from the amnaement which I 
perceive bj his abstracted expression of conntenance, om 
friend next me is preparing for ns." 

^^I am sorry to say, gentlemen," said the Joiyman allnded 
to, ** I have been engaged rather in hunting for a story 
than in preparing one. My perplexity nevertheless has 
this moment reminded me of a tale which if it possess no 
other merit, has at least that of being appropriate to the 
occasion, so I shall relate it without further preamble/' 



THE SECOND JURYMAN'S TALE. 

THE story-teller AT FAULT. 



At the time when the Tuatha Danans held the sove- 
reignty of Ireland, there reigned in Leinster, a king, who 
was remarkably fond of hearing stones. Like all the 
princes and chieftains of the island at this early date, he 
had a favourite story-teller, according to the custom of 
those times, who held a large estate firom his majesty, on 
condition of his telliug him a new story every night of his 
life, before he went to sleep, and sometimes with the lau* 
dable purpose of lulling him into that blissful condition. 
So inexhaustible was the genius t>f the king of Leinster's 
story-teller, that he had already reached a good old age, 
without failing even for a single night to have a new story 
for the king ; and such was the skill and tact which he dis- 
played in their construction, that whatever cares of state or 
other annoyances might prey upon the monarch's mind, one 
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of his story-teller's narratives was sure to make him fall 
asleep. 

In the course of his career, the Stoiy-teller had married 
a wealthy and high-bom lady, daughter of a neighboiiring 
lord of that conntiy, with whom he lived in peace and 
prosperity during many years. There is nothing however in 
tliis world which is not snbject to decay or change, and even 
the human mind, which fix>m its spiritual nature might well 
be supposed incorruptible, is doomed to share the infirmi- 
ties of the frame, with which it is so mysteriously united. 
The progress of old age began to produce a sensible influ- 
ence on the imagination of the Story-teller. His fancy 
grew less brisk and active, and the khig observed that he 
began to diversify his incidents with a greater number of 
moral and philosophical reflections than he conceived to be 
necessary to the progress of the narrative. However, he 
made no complaints, as the Story-teller's reflections evinced 
a great deal of judgment, and the grand object in view, 
that of setting the king to sleep, was as perfectly accom- 
plished by his philosophy, as by his wit or invention. 

Matters thus proceeded, the Story-teller growing older 
and older, and more and more philosophical, and less and 
lest fanciful, but he was yet true to his engagement, and 
never failed to have a new story at night-fall for the king's 
amusement. Every day however brought increasing indi- 
cations of an intellectual crisis, which would not be very 
distant. 

One morning the Story-teller arose early, and, as his cus- 
tom was, strolled out into his garden, and through the ad- 
jacent fields, in order to turn over in his mind some inci- 
dents which he might weave into a story for the king at 
night. But this morning he found himself quite at fault ; 
after pacing his whole demesne, he returned to his house 
without being able to think of anything new or strange. In 
vain he sent his fancy abroad, it returned as empty as it 
left him. He found no difficulty in proceeding as far as 
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" There waa once a Idng who had three sons," or, " there 
lived in the reign of OUav Folia ;" or, ** one day the king 
of all Irehuid/* but further than that he found it impossible 
to proceed. At length a servant came to annonnce to him 
that breakfast waa ready and his mistress waiting for him 
in the honse. He went in and found his wife seated at the 
table, and looking much perplexed at his delay. She was 
not long observing the air of chagrin that overspread his 
countenance. 

'* Why do yon not come to breakfast, my dear ?" said 
his wife. 

*' I have no mind to eat anything," replied the Story- 
teller. " As long as I have been in the service of the king 
of Leinster, I never yet sat down to breakfast withont hav- 
ing a new story to tell him in the evening ; but this morn- 
ing my mind is qoite shnt np, and I don*t know what to 
do. I might as well lie down and die at onte. I'll be dis- 
graced for ever this evening, when the king calls for his 
Story-teller." 

'* That's strange," said the wife, ^' can't yon think of 
anything new at ail." 

'* Nothing whatever; the door of my mind is locked 
against it." 

" Nonsense," said his wife ; " can't you invent some- 
thing about a giant, or a dwarf, or a Bean Mhor (huge 
woman), or a baoch (champion) from foreign parts ?" 

" Oh it is easy enough to find heroes," replied the Story- 
teller, *'bnt what am I to do with them when I have them?" 

^* And can't you invent anything at all ?" 

'^ I cannot ; our estate is gone from us for ever ; besides 
the open show that will be made of me to-night at the 
palace." 

When the Story-teller's wife heard this dreadful news, 
she broke into a fit of crying and weeping, as if all her friends 
and relations were dead. At length her husband prevailed 
on her to be composed. 
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*< WeD," said she, *'l£t as sit down to breakfut st any 
Tate ; the day is long yet, and maybe you'd think of some* 
thing or another in the course of it." 

The Stoxy-teller shook bis head as if to intimate his dis- 
trust of its contents, but sat down to breakfast as his wife 
desired. When all was removed, and they had sat for a 
while in silence, 

*' Well," she asked, '^ do you think of anything yet ?" 

** Not a pinsworth," said the Story-teller. ^ I might as 
well lie down and die at once." 

** WeD, my dear," said the lady, ** I'll tell you what 
you'll do. Order your horses and chariot, and let us take 
a good long drive, and maybe somethmg might come into 
your head." 

The Story-teller complied, and the chariot was prepared. 
Two of his finest horses were harnessed in the carriage, and 
three favourite bounds followed them. After driving a long 
distance, they took the road homeward once more, and 
towards evening when they^came within sight of their own 
demesne, the lady again asked her husband if he had yet 
thought of anything to tell the king? 

^' There is no use in my attempting it," he replied, ** I 
can think of nothing. I'm as far from having anything 
new, as I was when we left home." 

At this moment it happened that the lady saw something 
dark at the end of a field at a little distance from the 
road. 

^' My dear," said the wife, '^ do yon see something black 
at the end of that field ?" *' I do," replied her husband. 

^* Let us drive towards it," said the wife, ^ and perhaps 
it might be the means of putting something into your head 
which it would answer to tell the king." 

^* 111 do as you desire," replied the Story-teller, *^ though 
I am sure it is no use for me." 

They turned the horses' heads and drove in the direction 
pointed out by the lady. When they drew nigh, they saw 
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a miserable-looking old man lying on the groond with a 
wooden leg placed beside him. 

" Who are yon, my good man ?" asked the Story-teller. 

*' Oh, then, 'tis little matter who I am. Fm a poor, old, 
lame, decrepit miserable creature, sitting down here to rest 
awhile." 

'' And what are you doing with that box and dice I see 
in your hand ?" 

^^ I am waiting here to see whether any one would play 
a game with me," replied the old bococh (beggarman). 

" Play with you r exclaimed the Story-teller, " why, 
what has a poor old man like you to play for ?" 

" I have one hundred pieces of gold here in this leathern 
purse," replied the old man. 

<< Do yon go down and play with him," said the Story- 
teller's wife, '' and perhaps you might have something to 
tell the king about it in the evening." 

He descended, and a smooth stone was placed between 
them as a gaming table. They had not cast many throws, 
when the Story-teller lost all the money he had about him. 

'' Much good may it do you, friend," said the Story- 
teller. ^< I could not expect better hap in so foolish an un- 
dertaking." 

" Will you play again ?" asked the old man. 

'^ Don't be talking, man ; you have all my money." 

'^ Haven't you a chariot and horses and hounds ?" 

« Well, what of them ?" 

^' I'll stake all the money I have against them." 

" Nonsense, man I" exclaimed the Story-teller, " do you 
think for all the gold in Ireland, I'd run the risk of seeing 
my lady obliged to go home on foot ?" 

" Maybe you'd win," said the bococh. 

" Maybe I wouldn't," said the Story, teller. 

" Do play with him, husband," said the lady. " It is 
the second time, and as he won before, you might win now. 
Besides I don't mind walking." 
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^^ I never refused yon a request in my life, that it was 
possible to comply with," said the Stoiy-teDer, *'and I 
won't do so now." 

He sat down accordingly, and in one throw lost boisesy 
honnds, and chariot. 

*< Will you play again ?" asked the 5oooeL 

^^ Are you making game of me, man ?" said the Stoiy- 
teller, '^ what else have I to stake." 

*^ 111 stake the whole, money aod aD, against your lady," 
said the old man. 

Now, gentlemen of the Juiy, although these were pagan 
times, tiie Story-teller could uot help thmlnng the boooch 
had a great deal of impudence to make him sn^ a proposi- 
tion. Howeyer he only looked at him with an expression 
of great surprise, and was taming away in alence, when 
his wife spoke to him agfun : 

" Bo, my dear," said she, " accept his oflb*. This b 
the third time, and how do you know what luck yon may 
haye ? Besides, if you lose your estate to-night, as you 
are afraid, sure I'd be only a bother to yon all our life." 

^' Is that the way you talk ?" said the Stoiy-teller, " yon 
that I never refused a request to since first I saw you." 

" Well," sidd she, '^ if you never refused me a request 
before, don't refuse me this one now, and maybe it would 
be better for us both. You'll surely win the third time." 

They played agsdn and the Story-teller lost. No sooner 
had he done so, than to his great astonishment and indig- 
natbn, he beheld his lady walk over and sit down near the 
ngly old bococb. 

" Is that the way you're leaving me ?" said the Story- 
teller. 

" Sure I was won, my dear," said the lady " you would 
not cheat the poor man, would you ?" 

" Have you any more to stake 9" asked the old man. 

" You know very well I have not," replied the Story- 
teller. 
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^^ m Stake the whole now, your lady and all, agsunst 
yonrself," said the old man. 

*' Nonsense, man !'' said the Story-teller, *' what in the 
world business would you have of an old fellow like me ?*' 

" That's my own affair," said the bococh, ^' I know my- 
self what use I could make of you ; it is enough for you if 
I am willing to consider you a sufficient stake against all 
I have." 

'^ Do, my dear,'' said the lady ; " surely you do not mean 
to leave me here after you ?" 

The Story-teller complied once more and lost. 

^' Well," said he, with a desolate look, ^' here I am for 
you now, and what do yon want with me ? You have the 
whole of- us now, horses and carriage, and mistress and 
master, and what business have you of us ?" 

(< ru soon let you know what business I have of you at 
any rate," said the old man, taking out of his pocket a long 
cord and a wand. '' Now," he continued, " as I have pos- 
session of your property, I do not choose to be annoyed by 
you any longer, so I propose transforming you into some 
kind of an animal, and I give you a free choice to be a hare, 
or a deer, or a fox, which ever of the three best hits your 
fancy." 

The Story-teller in dismay looked over towards his wife. 

" My dear," said she, '^ do not choose to be a deer, for 
if you do, your horns will be caught in the branches, and you 
will be starved with hunger ; neither choose to be a fox, 
for you wiU have the curse of everybody down upon yon ; 
but choose to be an honest little hare, and every one will 
love you, and you will be praised by high and low." 

^* And is that all the compassion you have for me ?" said 
the Story-teller. " Well, as I suppose it is the last word 
I have to say to you, it shall not be to contradict you at 
any rate." 

So he made choice of a hare ; and the old man imme- 
diately threw the cord around him and etruck him wiih the 
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raxkd, when &e transformation was effected. Scarcely had 
the poor hare taken a skip or two in order to divert him* 
self, when the lady called the honnds, and set them after 
him. The hare ran, the dogs followed. The field in which 
thej happened to be was. enclosed by a high wall, so that the 
course continued a long time in the sight of the old man 
and the lady, to the great diversion of both. At length 
the hare, panting and weary, ran to the feet of the latter 
for protection. Bat then was witnessed a singular instance 
of the caprice and mntability of the sex, for the Story- 
teller's wife, forgetful of all his kindness, experienced dar- 
ing a long coarse of years, unfeelingly kicked him back 
again towards the dogs, firom whence arose the proverb long 
current in after times, caith se a glob na con^ (she threw 
him into the hound's mouth) as applied to all who act with 
similar ingratitude. They coursed him a second and a third 
time, and at the end of each, the lady acted with the same 
heaitlessness, until at length the old man struck the hounds, 
and took the hare into his lap, where he held him for some 
time, until he had sufficiently recovered his strength. He 
then placed him on the ground, and putting the cord around 
him struck him with the wand, on which he immediately 
re-assnmed his own form. 

** Well," said the old man, " will you toll me how you 
liked that sport ?" 

" It might be sport to others," replied the Stoiy-teller, 
looking at his wife, " but I declare I don't find it so entic- 
ing, but I could put up with the loss of it. You're a droll 
man, whoever you are. Would it be asking an impertinent 
question to know from you who you are at all, or where 
you came from, or what is your trade, that you should take 
a pleasure in plagueing a poor old man of my kind in that 
manner?" 

" Oh," replied the strang3r, " I'm a very odd kind of 
man — a sort of a valking, good-for-little fellow— one day 
in poverty — another day in plenty — and so on. But if you 
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wish to kno^ anything more about me or my habits, com< 
with me in some of my rambles, and perhaps I might shoii 
yon more than yon wonld be apt to make oat if yon wen 
to go alone/' 

*' I'm not my own master to go or stay," replied the 
Story-teller with a resigned look. 

When the stranger heard this, he pnt one hand into the 
wallet which he carried at his side, and drew out of it be- 
fore their eyes, a well-looking middle-aged man, to whom 
he spoke as follows : 

*' I command yon, by all yon heard and saw since I pnt 
yon into my wallet, to take charge of this lady, together 
with the carriage and horses and all, and have them ready 
for me at a call whenever I shall require them." 

He had scarcely said these words when all vanished from 
the Story-teller's sight, and he founl himself on a sudden 
transported, he knew not how, to a place which he recog- 
nised as the Fox's Ford, well known as the residence of 
Red Hugh O'Donnell. On looking around, he saw the old 
man standing near him in a dress still more grotesque than 
before. His figure was now erect, though tall and lank, 
' his hair gray, and his ears sticking up through his old hat. 
i The greater part of his sword was exposed behind his hip ; 
,he wore a pair of tattered brogues, which at every prodi- 
gious stride he made over the marshy ground, sent the water 
in jets up to his knees ; and in his hand he carried three 
green boughs. It happened on this very day that O'Don- 
nell and his followers and kinsmen were partaking of a 
splendid banquet in his house. They were very merry 
feasting and drinking together, and as the Story-teUer and 
his companion drew near, they heard one of the guests ex- 
claim in a loud and commanding tone : 

*' Who will say he ever heard finer music than that ? 
Is it possible that twenty-two musicians could be found 
from this to the shores of Greece, better skilled in their art 
than the twenty-two who are here to-day ; I mean Darby 
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M'Giliigan, Connad O'Cregan, Timothy O'Cannioghaiiiy 
and many more whom I do not mention now by name ?'' 

^' We do not suppose," said several of his hearers, ^'thaC 
any snch thing is possible." 

At this moment the Oaol Riava (thin gray man) and the 
Story-teller entered the house : 

*' Save all here !" said the Caol Riaya. 

" And you likewise," replied O'Donnell; " where doyoa 
come from now ?" 

^' I slept last night," replied the stranger, ** in the palace 
of the king of Scotland." 

^' Gall tiie door-keeper before me," said ODonneD. He 
was summoned accordingly. 

« Was it you let in this man ?" asked O'Donnell. 

*' I ^ve you free lave to whip the head from my two 
shoulders," replied the door-keeper, '' if ever I laid eyes 
upon him before this present moment." 

^' Let it pass," said the Oaol Riava, '^ for it would come 
just as easy to me to go out as to come in, whether the 
door was open or shut." 

Then turning to the musicians : 

*' Play something for us," siud he^ *' that I may judge 
whether all that I have heard in your praise be merited or 
otherwise." 

They began to play, first successively, and then in fall 
concert, all kinds of airs and elaborate pieces of music, both 
on wind and stringed instruments, and when they bad con* 
eluded, all looked to the new comer to learn his opinion of 
their performance* 

^^ I assure you," sud the Caol Riava, ^ that since I firat 
heard of Belzebub, and Moloch, and Satan, and the rest of 
their infernal compeers, and of the hideous noise and oproar 
compounded of rage and lamentation which prevails in the 
dreary region of the demons and in the court of the sab*e 
princes of Hell, I never could imagine wone music than 
what yon are just after pbying." 
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^' Play something for as yonrself then,'' said O'DonnelU 

'^ Maybe I will and maybe I won't," replied the Gaol 
Riava, ^^ for you may be certain I will do exactly what I 
like myself and nothing else." 

" I don't doubt you," said O'DonnelL 

The Gaol Riava then took a harp, and began to play in 
such a manner that the dead might have come out of their 
graves to hear him without occasiouiug auy astonishment 
to those who knew the cause they had for so doing. As 
to the company who were present, sometimes he would 
make them weep, sometimes langh, and at other times he 
could lull them asleep with the power of his enchanting 
strains. 

" You are a sweet man, whoever you are," said O'Don- 
nell. 

*■*• Some days sweet and some days bitter," replied the 
Gaol Riava. 

'^ Go higher up and sit in company with O'Donnell, and 
eat along with him," said one of the attendants. 

'' I will do no such thing," replied the Gaol Riava, *' for 
a pleasmg accomplishment in an ugly fellow like me, is like 
honey in the body of a man who is going to be hanged ; so 
I will go no higher up than where I am ; but let me see 
his goodness here, if he has a mind to show it at all." 

He kept his place and O'Donnell sent him by the hands 
of an attendant a suit of attire, consisting of a cloak of many 
colours, a fine tunic and other garments to match. 

^' Here," said the attendant, '' is a fiill suit that O'Don- 
nell sends you." 

" I will not accept it,'* replied the Gaol Riava, " for a 
good man shall never have to say that he lost so much by me." 

" He is either an enemy or something more than mortal,'^ 
said O'Donnell, when he heard that the stranger had re- 
fused his gifts. ^' Let twenty horsemen in full armour keep 
guard outside the house, and as many foot soldiers be sta- 
tioned inside to watch his movements." 
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^ What are yoa going to do with me ?" asked the LoDg 
Gray Mao, when he saw the soldiers gathering round him. 

^' We mean to have a sharp eye on yon, that yon may 
not give ns the slip till dinner is over," said (yDonnelL 

^' Yon are very hospitable," replied the Caol Riava, " but 
I give yon my word, if yon were as good again, it is not 
with yon I'll dine to-day." 

" Where else will you dine ?" asked O'Donnell. 

*^ Far enough from yon, yon may be satisfied," replied 
the Gaol Riava. 

'^ I pledge you my word," said one of the galloglasses on 
gnard, ^^ if I find yon attempting to stir against O'Donnell's 
wish, 111 make pound pieces of yon with my battle-axe." 

The Caol Biava made no reply, but took an instrument 
and began to play as before, in such a manner that all within 
hearing were enchanted with his music He then laid aside 
the harp and stood np in his place. 

" Now," he said, " look to yourselves, you who are mind- 
ing me, for I am off !" 

The instant he uttered these words, the soldier who be- 
fore had menaced him rtfised his battle-axe, but instead of 
wonnding the stranger as he intended, he struck a heavy 
blow on the harness of the man who stood next him. The 
latter returned the stroke with the best of his will, and in 
a few moments the whole score of footguards were hewing 
at each others' heads and shoulders with their battle-axes 
until the floor was strewed with their disabled bodies. In 
the midst of this confusion the Gaol Riava came to the door- 
keeper and said to him : 

'^ Go to O'Donnell and tell him that for a reward of twenty 
cows and a large farm rent free, you will undertake to bring 
his people to life again. When he accepts your proposal, 
(as I know he will be glad to do,) take this herb and rub 
a little of it to the roof of each man's mouth, and he will 
be presently in perfect health again." 

The door-keeper did as he directed, and succeeded per- 
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fectly, bat when he returned to thank his benefactor, to his 
great astonishment he conld discover no trace of either him 
or the Stoiy-tellen 

It happened at this very time that a worthy man, named 
Mac Eocha, of Leinster, a doctor in poetry, had been laid 
np with a broken leg more than eighteen weeks without re- 
ceiving the least relief, although he had sixteen of the ablest 
surgeons in Leinster in consaltation upon it. Happen- 
ing to lift up his eyes as he sat before his door, he saw the 
Gaol Riava and the Story-teller approaching, the former 
having only one large garment around him, and an Irish 
book in his hand out of which he read aloud in one mono- 
tonous humming tone. 

'^ Save you, Mac Eocha," said the Oaol Riava. 

" And you likewise P' replied Mac Eocha, ^' may I ask 
you what is your profession?" 

" Why," replied the Oaol Riava, " I am what you may 
call the makings of a physician from Ulster." 

'' And what is your name ?" 

" Gall me Gathal 5 Gein and I will answer to it," replied 
the stranger. '* I understand you are of a very churlish 
and inhospitable disposition, and if you changed your con- 
duct, I would be apt to cure your leg for you." 

^' I acknowledge my failing," said Mac Eocha, " I am as 
niggardly as any miser until I take my third cup, but from 
that out I am easy as to what others may do. But I promise 
you if you cure methat I will not be guilty of that fault again." 

While he was speaking the sixteen doctors who were in 
attendance on him came up, to inquire how he was getting 
on, upon which he told them of the offer made by the Gaol 
Riava. 

The doctors looked at the stranger, and at the Story- 
teller, and then laughed immoderately. 

*< 'Us very weU," said the Gaol Riava, '^ but wait a little. 
Rise up now," said he to Mac Eocha, ^' and let me see which 
can you or your sixteen physicians run fastest." 
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Up started Mac Elodia, and away went the sixteen doe- 
tore after their patient, bat be left them far behind, and 
came back in great spirits to his boose, while they remained 
panting and puffing at a distance. 

^' Now, yon Mac Eocha,'' said the stranger, *' do not be 
gni]ty of inhospitality or chnrlishness from thb time forward, 
or if you do, TU come to yon again, and bi^ak your leg 
worse than it was before, and not only that, bnt the other 
leg also I'll break in such a manner that all the snrgeons in 
the Fenian hosts will not be able to care it for yon. As 
for these sixteen impostors that pretended to treat it for 
yon, not one of them shall ever walk without a limp from 
this time forward." * 

'^ I promise yon I will remember what yon say," replied 
Mac Eocha, *^ and to make a beginning, come in now and 
partake of a magnificent banquet which shall be prepared 
on the instant, for yon and yonr companion." 

They entered the honse and were followed by the sixteen 
physicians who shortly after came limplDg across the thre* 
shold. However, while Mac Eocha was ordering the banqnet, 
an attendant ran to tell him that the Ulster doctor was run- 
ning down the hill, which sloped away from the door, faster 
than a greyhound with a hare in his eye. Mac Eocha was 
80 much surprised at his abrupt departure that he made 
these Hnes which were often repeated after him : 

Though my trust in his skiQ and his learning is high, 
I'd have liked him the better for bidding good bye ; 
If the doctors of Ulster hare all the same breeding, 
Twere fitter they stuck to their cupping and bleeding. 

Meanwhile the Story-teller and his strange master found 
themselves on a wild heath in Sligo, where they beheld 
O'Connor of Connanght at the head of a powei^l army 
with a vast herd of cattle and other spoils, which he had 
driven fix)m the bondsmen of Munster. The Gaol Riava 
went up and sainted him : 

*' Save you, O'Connor," he said boldly. 
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'^ And jovL likewise," replied the monarch. ^^ What is 
your name ?" 

'' Call me GioUa De/' said the Gaol Kiara. '' What is the 
cause of the confasion which I observe amongst your forces?" 

<< We are expecting an attack from the Monster men," 
replied the king, '' and are at a loss how to drive the spoils 
and repel the enemy at the same time.'* 

'' What made yon drive them at all ?" said the Gaol 
Riava. 

^^ You know," replied the king, '' that a monarch ought 
always to be ready to redress the slightest grievance of hia 
subjects. Now it happened that a Gonnaught woman lent 
a basket to a woman of her acquaintance in Munster, who 
refused to return it at the appointed time. I heard of the 
injury and immediately raised an army to avenge it. I am 
now returning with the spoils, a portion of which I intend 
to bestow on the poor woman who lost her basket." 

" And what will yon do with the rest ?" inquired the GioUa 
De. 

" I will keep them myself," said the king, '' to signalize 
my victory, and enhauce the national glory, after the way 
of all great kings." 

'^ I'm afraid it will give you enough to do," replied the 
Gaol Riava, " for before you leave this heath, you will have 
more Munster men to meet you, than there are purple bells 
all over it." 

*' That's what I fear," said the king. 

" What will you give me if I help you ?" said the Gaol 
Riava. 

'' You !" cried one of O'Gonnor's men, with a bm-st of 
laughter, '^ it cannot make much difference to O'Gonnor, 
whether you go or stay." 

" What reward would you require ?" asked O'Gonnor. 

^' A share, little or much, of anything you may get while 
I am with you," replied the Giolla De. 

'' Agrejd," exclaimed the king. 
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^* Very well," said the GioUa De, '* do 70a hold on yoor 
journey driviog your spoils, while I coax the Monster men 
home again." 

The king proceeded, and saw nothing of the men of Man* 
ster nntfl he reached his own domain, where he arrived be* 
fore any of his retinae. As he did so, he perceived the 
Giolla De, and the Story-teller again hy his side. Wearied 
from the fiitigae of the expedition, after welcoming them he 
entered a shieling by the waymde, and called for a drink. 
It was broaght, and he drank it off without even thinking 
of the GioOa De. 

^' I am soriy to see yoa ftrget yonr agreement," said the 
latter. 

^( Do yon call that trifle a breach of my agreement?'* sud 
the king. 

'< Ah," replied the Giolla De, '^ it is trifles that show 

the mind. Yoa went to war for a basket, and yon call a 

cap of wine a trifle." And he immediately spoke these 

lines: 

The wrong a king doth, were it hnge as a mountain, 
He weigfas it no more than a drop firom the fonntain. 
The wrong a king snffera, though light as a bubble. 
Sends fools to the slaughter, and kii^oms to trouble. 
Theneeforth lH not swear by the weight of a feather 
KoT the firmness of ice in tfaie sunny q>iing weather, 
But in swear by a lighter, more slippery thing. 
And my troth shall be pli^t by the word of a king; 

The instant he had nttered these Imes the Caol lUava and 
the Stoiy-teller vanished from the eyes of O'Connor, who 
kicked aroond for them in vain in all directions. Bat what 
astonished him stall more was, that not a particle of all the 
spoils he had driven from Monster remained with his host, 
nor conld anything be foand throoghoat the whole army bat 
an old basket which the Ck>nnaaght woman already spoken 
of, recognised as the one she had lent to the Manster woman. 
While all were wondering at those strange events, the Gaol 
Biava and the astonished Stoiy-teller approached the hoose 
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of a man named Thadj O'Kellj who at that moment hap* 
pened to be sitting at his own door, in the midst of his 
friends and dependants. The Caol Riava drew near, dressed 
in the same tattered garments as nsnal, and bearing a white 
crooked wand in his hand. 

<' Save yon, Thady O'Kelly," said the Caol Riava. 

" And you likewise," replied Thady, " from whence do 
yon come?*' 

'^ From the house of 0*Connor, Sligo,'^ answered the Caol 
Riava. 

" What is your occupation ?" asked Thady. 

*' I am a travelling juggler," replied the stranger, " and 
if you promise to give me five pieces of silver, I will perform 
a trick for you." 

" I do promise you," said Thady. 

The Caol Riava then took three small siveena or leeks 
and placed them lengthwise on his hand, and said he would 
blow out the middle one and leave the two others in their 
places. All present said that such a feat was perfectly im- 
possible, for the three siveens were so light and lay so close 
together that the breath which carried away one, must ne- 
cessarily take the two others also. However the Caol Riava 
put his two fingers on the two outside leeks, and then blew 
away that which was in the middle. 

" There's a trick for you, Thady O'Kelly," said the Caol 
Riava. 

" I declare to my heart," said Thady, " 'tis a good one.** 
And he paid him the five pieces of silver. 

(< Why then, that he may get good of your money, him- 
self and his trick," said one of 0*Kelly's men. ^' If you 
gave me half what you have him. Til engage I'd perform 
the same trick as well as he did it." 

" Oh 'tis easy enough to do it," said Thady. 

" Take him at his word," said the Caol Riava, " I'd wager 
anything he fails, for I never yet saw a boaster succeed in 
anything he attempted." 
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Thady commanded him to proceed, and the fellow placed 
three siveens on his hand, and laying his two fingers on the 
outside ones was about to blow away that in the centre* 
However he had scarcely done so mnch, when his two fin- 
gers went down through the palm of his hand in such a 
manner that the tips appeared at the back, and would have 
remained so in all likelihood to the day of his death, if the 
Clectsaiye^ or juggler, had not rubbed an herb upon the place 
and healed it. 

" Well," said he, " you perceive that ever3rthing is not 
easy that looks so. Bat if you Thady O'Kelly will give me 
five pieces more, I'll do another trick for yon as good as the 
last." 

" You shall have them," answered Thady, " if you let us 
hear what it is to be." 

*^ Do you see my two ears ?" said the juggler, thrusting 
bis head forward. 

" What a show they are I" said Thady, "to be sure we do." 

'* Wen, will you give me the five pieces, if I stir one of 
my ears without stirring the other." 

" Indeed I wiU," said Thady, " that is impossible at all 
events, for you can only move the ears by moving the whole 
scalp of your head, and then both must move together." 

llie juggler put up his hand and catching hold of one ear 
stirred it. 

" Upon my word," said Thady, " you have won my five 
pieces again, and that is a very good trick." 

" He*s welcome home to us with his tricks," said the same 
man who spoke before, " if he calls that a trick. Only I 
was so hasty and so awkward while ago, I could have done 
the trick well enough, but there's no great art required for 
this at all events." 

So saying, he put up his hand and stirred his ear, but to 
his astonishment and terror it came away between his fin- 
gers ! However the jaggler rubbed an herb once more to 
the place, aud healed it as before. 
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" Well, Thady O'KeUy," said the juggler, " I wHI now 
ehow yoB a more cnrioos trick than either of those, if yon 
give me the same money." 

" You have my word for it," said Thady. 

The juggler then took out of his bag a large ball of 
thread, and folding the end around his finger, flung it slant- 
wise up into the air. Up it flew, unrolling as it proceeded, 
while all gazed after it, lost in wonder until it disappeared 
amongst the clouds. He next took out of his bag a fine 
bare which he placed on the thread, when to the increasing 
astonishment of the beholders, the animal ran up the line 
with as much dexterity as if she had been all her life at 
Astley's or Yauxhall. He next took out a greyhound, 
which he placed on the thread in like manner, when the 
auimal stretched away after the hare with as much zest and 
security as if both were on the Curragh of Kildare on a 
March morning. 

'^ Now," said the Caol Riava, " has any one a mind to 
run up after the dog and see the coarse ?" 

*' I will," said the man who had spoken twice before. 

''You are always ready," said the jaggler, " but I fear 
you are lazy, for you are almost as broad as you are long, 
and I'm afraid you'll fall asleep on the way and let the 
hound eat the hare." 

« There is not a more active man in the known world 
than the very individual who is talking to you now," said 
the fat man. 

<' Up with you then," said the juggler, '^ but I warn you 
if you let my hare be killed, I'll cut off your head when you 
come down." 

The fat fellow ran up'the thread, and all three soon dis- 
appeared. After looking up for a long time the Caol Riava 
said— 

'^ I'm afiraid the hound is eating the hare, and that om* 
fat friend has fallen asleep." 

Saying this he began to wind the thread, and found the 
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ease as be had snspected it to be, the fat man fast asleep, 
and the greyhound with the last morsel of the hare between 
bis teeth. He immediately drew hb sword and cnt off the 
young man's head at a blow. 

At this Thady O'Kelly stood np and said he did not 
relish snch conduct, and that it was not a thing he could 
eyer sanction to see a yonng man murdered in that manner 
nnder his roof. 

" If it grieves yon," said the juggler, ^^ I think as little of 
curing him now as I did before ; but I must leave him some 
mark to make him remember his rashness." 

So saying he placed the head upon the shoulders agun, 
and healed them, but in such a manner that the counte- 
nance looked the wrong way, after which be spoke these 
lines: — 

What I take at my ease, at my ease I restore, 
It becomes him much better I'm sore than before. 
If any man says I have wronged him thereby, 
Tell that man from me that I give him the lie. 
"For an insolent braggart is odder to see 
Than a fool with his face where his poll ought to l^e. 

The Gaol Biava had scarce uttered these lines when he and 
the Story-teller disappeared, nor could any person present 
tell whether he had flown into the air, or whether the earth 
had swallowed them. The next place the Story-teller found 
himself with his whimsical master, was in the palace of the 
king of Leinster, where the customary evening banquet was 
on the point of being prepared. The Story-teller was grieved 
and perplexed to hear the king continually asking for his 
favourite Story-teller, while no one present was able to give 
any account of him. 

" Now," said Gaol Riava, turning to him, " I have ren- 
dered you invisible in order that you may witness all that 
is about to take place here without being recognised by any 
of our daily acquaintances." 

So saying, he sat down close to the musicians who were 
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playing in concert at the time. Observing the attention 
which he paid, the chief musician said when they condnded : 

^'Well, my good man, I hope yon like our perfor- 
mance ?" 

" I'll tell yon that," replied the Gaol Riava. « Were 
yon ever listening to a cat pnrring over a bowl of broth ?" 

** I often heard it,'* replied the chief musician. 

^* Or did yon ever hear a parcel of beetles buzzing about 
in the dusk on a summer evening ?" 

*\ I did," said the chief musician. ' 

^< Or a bitter-faced old woman scolding in a passion ?" 

" I did often," said the chief musician, who was a mar- 
ried man. 

« Well, then," said the Caol Riava, « I'd rather be lis- 
tening to any one of them than to your music." 

*' You insolent ragamuffin," said the chief musician, ^' it 
well becomes you to express yourself in that manner." 

" You are the last that ought to say so," replied the Gaol 
Riava, '^for though bad is the best of the whole of you, yet 
if I were to look out for the worst I should never stop till 
I lighted on yourself." 

At these words the chief musician arose, and drawing 
his sword, made a blow at the Gaol Riava, but instead of 
striking him, he wounded one of his own party, who re- 
turned the blow forthwith, and in a little time the whole 
band of musicians were engaged in mortal conflict one with 
another. While all this confusion prevailed, an attendant 
came and awoke the king, who had been taking a nap while 
the music played. 

" What's the matter ?" said the king. 

" The harpers that are murthering one another, please 
your majesty." 

^' Please me !" cried the king of Leinster, ^' it does not 
please me. They ought to be satisfied with murdering all 
the music in my kingdom, without murdering the musicians 
too* Who began it ?" says bis majesty. 
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<^ A stranger that thought proper to find fsolt with their 
music/' replied the attendant. 

'^ Let him be hanged," said the king, ^' and do not dis- 
turb me again aboat him." 

Accordbgly some of the king's guards took the Oaol 
Eiava, and carried him oat to a place where they erected 
a gallows, and hanged him withoat loss of time. However 
on retoming to the palace, they found the Caol Riava 
within, sitting among the guests, without having the least 
appearance of having been ever hanged in his life. 

^' Never welcome yon in," cried the captain of the guard, 
'' didn't we hang you this minute, and what brings you here ?*' 

" Is it me myself you mean ?" said the Caol Riava. 

** Who else ?" said the captain. 

*^ That the hand may turn into a pig's foot with you 
when you think of tying the rope," said the Oaol Riava, 
^^ why should you speak of hanging me ? 

They went out in alarm, and to their horror, found the 
king's favourite brother hanging in the place of the Caol 
Riava. One of them went to the king and woke him up. 

" What's the matter now ?" cried the king, yawning and 
stretching himself. 

^'Please your majesty, we hanged that vagabond ac- 
cording to your majesty's orders, and he's as well as ever 
again now in spite of us." He was afraid of telling him 
about his brother. 

*' Take him and hang him again then, and don't be dis- 
turbing me about such trifles/' said the king of Leinster, 
and he went off to sleep again. 

They did as he recommended, and the same scene was 
repeated three times over, and at each time some near friend 
or favourite kinsman of the king was hanged instead of the 
Caol Riava. By this time the captain of the guard was 
fairly at his wit's end. 

" Well," said the Caol Riava, " do you wish to hang me 
any more ?" 
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'' We'U have no more to say to yon," said the captain, 
<< yon may go wherever yon like, and the sooner the better. 
We got trouble enongh by yon already. Maybe 'tis the 
king himself we'd find hanging the next time we tried it." 

^' Since yon are growing so reasonable," said the Gaol 
Riava, ^' yon may go ont now and take yonr three friends 
down again. They will not be so much the worse for their 
experience ; but they can thank yon for finding them more 
comfortable quarters; and I give yon a parting advice, 
never while yon live, again to interpose between a critic 
and a poet, a man and his wife, or a mother and an only 
phild ;" after which he spoke these lines-<* 

He who censures the strain which a minstrel composes, 
Most lie upon something less grateful than roses ; 
He who takes up a quarrel b^un by a poet. 
May at bottom have wit, but lacks wisdom to show it, 
For than him a worse ninny will rarely be found, 
Who would peril his nose for a dealer in sound. 

Immediately after he had uttered these verses, he dis* 
appeared, and the Story-teller found himself in company 
with him on the spot where they had first met, and where 
his wife with the carriage and horses were awaiting them, 
under the care of the man to whom the Caol Riava had 
intrusted them. 

^' Now," said the latter, " I will not be tormenting yon 
any longer. There are your carriage and horses, and your 
dogs, and your money, and your lady, and yon may take 
them with you as soon as you please, for I have no business 
in life with any of them at all." 

The Story-teller paused for some moments to collect his 
thoughts before he made any reply. 

'^ For my carriage and horses and hounds," he said at 
length, '^ I thank you, but my lady and my money yon 
may keep." 

** No," replied the bococh, " I have told you that I do 
not want either, and do not harbour any iU-will against 
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your lady on account of what she has done, for she conM 
not help if 

'« Not help it !'' exclahned the Story-teller. **> Not help 
kicking me into the mouth of my own honnds ! Not help 
easting me off after all my kindness to her in &yoar of a 
beggarly old 1 beg pardon/' he said, correcting him- 
self, ** I onght not to speak in that way, but a woman's 
ingratitode will make a man forget hb good manners.'* 

'' No offence in life," said the bococh, " for these terms 
are very jost, and apply not to my own real form, but to 
that which I have assumed for the purpose of befriending 
yon. I am Aongns of Bruff, for whom you obtained many 
a fkvonr from the kmg of Leinster. This morning I dis- 
covered by my skill m things hidden, that you were in a 
difficulty, and immediately determined to free you from it. 
As to yonr lady, do not blame her for what has passed, for 
by the same power which enabled me to change the form 
of your body, I changed the affections of her mind. Gro 
home therefore as man and wife should do, and now you 
have a story to tell the king of Leinster when he calls for it." 

Saying this he disappeared, and the lady burstmg into 
tears begged her husband's forgiveness, and assured him 
that she would sooner die a thousand deaths than act in 
such a manner, if some extraordinary influence had not 
possessed her. 

This explanation proving entirely satisfactory to the 
Story-teller, they proceeded homeward happily together. 
Notwithstanding all the speed they could make, it was so 
late when the Stoiy-teller arrived at the king's palace, that 
his majesty had ah^ady retired to his sleeping-chamber. 
When the Story-teller entered, the king inquired the cause 
of his delay. 

" Please your majesty," said the Story-teller, " there is 
nothing like the plain truth, and I wUl tell it to you if you 
desire it." 

The king commanded him by all means to do so. Ac- 

H 
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eordinglj, the Story-teller began, and gave a detailed 
account of the adventures of the day, his difficulty in tiying 
to inyent a story, the benerolenee of the Mendly Draoidhe 
(or Druid), and the ingratitude of his wife, remarkable in 
itself, and still more so in the singular manner in which it 
was explained. When it was ended, the king laughed so 
heartily and was so diverted with his narrative, that he 
commanded him to commence the whole again, and rehite 
it from beginning to end before he went to sleep. The 
Story-teller obeyed ; and when he had concluded, the king 
commanded him never agam to go to the trouble of invent- 
ing a new story, but to tell him that one every night, for he 
never would listen to another story again as long as he lived. 

A general murmur of approbation followed the conclu- 
sion of the Second Jurjrman's Tale, after which a call arose 
for his ^^ song," with which he complied as follows :•— * 



YHien filled with thought of life's young day» 

Alone in distant dimeB we roam. 
And year on year has roll*d away 

Since last we view'd our own dear home*. 
Oh then at evening's silent honr, 
In chamber lone or moonlight bowV, 
How sad on memory's listening ear, 
Gome long lost voices sounding near \ 
Like the wild chime of village bells 
Heard fiir away in mountain dells. 

n. 

Bat oh ! for time let kind hearts grieve^, 
His term of youth and exile's o'er, 

Who sees in life's declining eve 
With altered eyes his native shore I 

With aching heart and weary braiUi 

Who treads those lonesome scenes again! 

And backward views the sunny hours 

When first he knew those ruined bow'rs,. 

And hears in every passing gale 

Some best affection's dying wait 
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m. 
Oh, say, wbat qidl of power serene 

Can cbeer that honr of sharpest paio. 
And torn to peace the angnish keen 

That deepUer wounds hecause in vain ? 
lis not the thought of ^oiy won. 
Of hoarded gold or pleasures gone, 
Bnt one bright conxBe^ from earliest jronth^ 
Of changdess £uth — onbroken truth. 
These torn to gold, the vapours dnn. 
That dose on fife's descending son. 

The song waa received with as mach applause as the 
story on the part of the companj, after vrliich the person 
who sat third in snccession, was called <m to choose the 
akemative of paying ^e fine, or complying with the re- 
quisite conditions. 

« Genttemen," said the third Juror, rising firom his place, 
*^ apart firom the satisfaction, I must ever feel in striving 
to contribnte to yonr innocent entertainment, I confess that 
shillings are not so plentifid with me that I conld fed my- 
self warranted in neglecting any hononrable occasion of 
avoiding their expenditure. I will therefore endeavour to 
imitate the example of our worthy Foreman, hoping you 
will bear in mmd, that a man can only do his best in your 
service.** 

Loud cheers announced the assent of the company to 
this favourable proposition, afto which the third Juryman 
resumed his seat, and commenced his nairative in the fol- 
lowing words* 
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THE THIRD JURYMAN'S TALE. 



THE KNIGHT WITHOUT REPROACH. 

CHAPTER I. 

At the time when Francis L, of heroic memory, was 
marching against the nnited forces of the Italian states, and 
that sovereign who was in those days emphatically styled 
the Emperor, he was suddenly recalled to France, by the 
revolt toad desertion of the constable of Boorbon. Accord- 
ingly he returned homeward, relinqnishing with regret his 
dream of conflicts, leaving the Milanese, which was akeady 
ovemm by his troops, m the hands of the Admiral Bonni- 
▼et, who so far from adding anything to what his master 
had ahready won, fonnd it more than he conld aocon^Ush 
to retain possession of what the latter had acquired wiUi so 
mnch ease and rapidity. His army, composed of the flower 
of the French chivalry, was found far less efficient when the 
ardour of the men was restricted to purely defensive mea- 
sures, than it had been when they rode triumphant on the 
verj ridge of conquest, with the dauntless Frands at their 
head. 

It was while the camp remained in this state of inacti- 
vity, that a knight, tall and well-built, and having that in 
his aspect and demeanour which immediately attracted the 
attention and regard of the beholder, sauntered idly towards 
a tent, the shady interior of which looked cool and invitmg 
in the glare of an Italian mid-day sun. The heat had 
thinned the camp ; the greater portion of the officers and 
men having retired within the tents. The field in which 
they stood, a few days before a grassy plain, was now 
beaten into a parched and dusty level, by the continual 
tramp of men and horses. Banners drooping in the noon- 
tide air, and revealing but partial glimpses of some device 
renowned in history and song, distinguished the tents of the 
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adnural of La Palice, of Suffolk, of Lorraine, D'Anbigni 
Chabanes, and others, whose names shed a lustre on the 
French nobility. In front of these a sentinel paced slowly 
to and fro, broiling in his heavy armoor and arqnebns, and 
occasionally giving the salnte to a small body of horsemen 
as they galloped hastily by on some mission from the ad- 
miral, hsM obscored by the gray dond which arose from the 
horses' feet as they proceeded. At intervals one or two 
soldiers, of the Black Bands, that infantry renowned throngh- 
ont all Europe, were seen pacing leisnrely along, disoonrs- 
ing, in qniedy mnrmnred tones, of their past victories and 
the comparative merits of their leaders. Occasionally too, 
the shrill pipe of a vivandierej comphuning of some real or 
feigned injustice suffered in the disposal of his goods, inter- 
mpted the summer stillness of the camp. 

'^What sayest thou, Le Jay ?" exclaimed the knight 
already spoken of, as he entered the tent in which a single 
equerry was occupied in arranging his master's armour, 
^' how are we to spend these scorching days in which our 
cautions admiral will not allow us to retreat or to advance?" 

*' It is a heavy time indeed, my lord," replied the ^uyer, 
with a modest air. 

" I may speak freely with thee, Le Jay," sud the cheva* 
lier. " It will, I doubt, end worse than it has begun. The 
men are disheartened, and the confederates, as ti^ey loiter 
in our rere, seem to pick up the spirit which along with 
other more substantial good things, we are compelled to 
leave behind us. Francis and Bonuivet ! — ^Fire and snow 
— ^The one by his excess of energy hurries us into the very 
midst of danger, and then leaves us in the hands of the 
other, who by his lack of that quality is unable to take us 
out of it. These two extremes meet very punctually, and 
I fear to our grievous loss." 

'^ I could name one," said the equerry, '^ to whom it is 
agreed on all hands, the post of commander-in-chief might 
have been intrusted on this occadon with better advantage." 
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'< And who is that, Le Jay ?^' inquired the knight. 

" Why, my lord," replied the retainer, " I do not con- 
sider it safe to name him, and it is no easy matter to de- 
scribe him." 

'^ That's a strange speech for thee," interposed the che- 
valier. " I never yet fonnd thee at a loss for words, what- 
ever other deficiencies thou hast to answer for. Is it Francia 
de Lorraine?" 

« No." 

" No ;— Le Tremonille, then ?" 

" No." 

« De Suffolk ?" 

« No." 

" Chabanes ?— or La Police ?" 

« No." 

'< Still no ! D'Anbigne, then ? What, thou shakest 
that knavish head of thine again. Nay, then, thon mnst 
perforce do thy endeavour at word-painting, for my gaessea 
are ran ont." 

"Why, sir," said the ^nyer, smoothing his neatly- 
trimmed beara for an instant with his hand, " it is a diffi- 
cult task yon set me, but it is my dnty to obey. Were his 
temper tinged with ever so slight a hue of malice, it were 
easy enough to sketch his portrait ; bat the subject is with- 
oat even so much shade as might serve the purposes of con- 
trast, without which I need not tell my gifted master, both 
the poet and the painter are as much at fault, as one of oar 
Black Band would be without his arms." 

" Thou art right ; any dauber may paint a devil, but not 
all the art of Italy hath ever furnished the world with even 
a poor idea of an angel." 

"Imprimis," said the ^cnyer, "since thou talkest of angels, 
he is most religious." 

" I like him not the worse for that, if he wear it mo- 
destly, and it be sincere in him." 

" Sincere ? He holdeth a swearer and a poltroon at equal 
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distance. In the dav of battle, he is not simply the boldest 
chevalier under arms, but the most moving ghostly coiui- 
sellor ; two separate beings inclosed in the same snit of 
armonr ; half knight — half fiiar ; the one demolishing bo« 
dies like a tempest ; the other rescning souls ; he will in 
the same instant, spit a Spanish grandee upon his lance, 
and in the next, fetch him a confessor." 

*^ Thou wouldst have him put the steel through body and 
soul together if it were possible." 

*' It is d )nbtful which of the two feelings predominate 
in his mind, his contempt for the cuirass and helmet of an 
armed enemy, or his veneration for the bald head and 
hempen girdle of a mendicant fiiar." 

*' Why, I wonder whom thou meanest, for there are few 
such that I know of in the camp, much less at court. But let 
ns see a little of the shade if thou have it, for the picture 
begins to grow oppressive with all this light* Remember 
we are in Italy, and it is a summer noon." 

^ Ah, there my pallet fails me," replied the ^nyer. 

« What, has this paragon no fault ?" 

*' But one, that I can speak of." 

«* And what is that ?" 

*< That he sometimes bears too hard a hand upon the 
errors of a devoted follower who would die to serve him." 
And the ^cuyer bowed low to his master. 

" Chut-chut-chut-chut-chut ; thou wert speaking of my- 
self all this while," said the chevalier, neither offended nor 
gratified by the flattery of his follower, '^ thou talkest of 
one pretended fault, and I could have furnished you with a 
hundred real ones, the least of which were enough to inca- 
padtate him, though he had no other, for the high trust of 
which we speak. But a truce with such folly, and set thy 
wits to work to answer my first question— how are we to 
consume these broiling hours?" 

" What say you to tennis ?** 

*• In this weather ?" 
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^^ Or a quiet /ue de boule i** 

^* Worse and worse." 

''Then there remains bat one resource which I have 
learned too mnch discretion in my good master's service 
to name withont permission." 

" What is it, Le Jay ? Thou hast it." 

'' And yet it was but yesterday morning I received a 
pointed chiding for the mention of it," replied the ^uyer. 

'' Oh, ho I V Amour V^ said the chevalier, yet without 
displeasure. 

Years — ages have rolled by since the gallant knight in 
question, in common with his other brother chevaliers, 
ceased to do or to speak, either good or evil for this world: 

The Knights are dost, 

Their good swords are rast, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust 

The hand and tongue that were his instruments either for 
the one or the other, have been for centuries resolved to 
dust. In the words of one of his own historians, this 
'' ckevali^r «ana reproM^ was not at all times '' un chrt- 
tien sans defaut,*^ The truth must be spoken, but let it 
be enough to speak the truth. Let us add no censure. 
Far be it from us to extenuate the faults which history has 
ascribed to him ; still farther to suffer that they should 
obscure the unfading lustre, which his heroic virtues have 
shed upon the history of his dmes, and of his countiy. 

At this period when the heroism of the youthful Franos 
had revived the sinking chivalry of France, and brought 
back the days of Charlemagne in all but the consummate 
prudence which usually directed the enterprise of that im- 
perial hero of song and tale, there were few names, even at 
this brilliant period, which might bear comparison with that 
of the gallant knight whom for the present it shall suffice 
to designate as the chevalier. It has been remarked indeed, 
that the court never intrusted him with the important func- 
tion of commander-in-chief, and even on this dieastrous 
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expedition, all his fame and his semces had not prevented 
his being overlooked in favour of the feeble B(mnivet. The 
chevalier, however, had a spirit incapable of resentment or 
of jealousy. He could not avoid seeing and lamenting the 
incapacitj of the admiral, but he never thought of mnrmur- 
ing against the free choice of his king, fi)r whom be enter- 
tiuned a pure and disinterested loyalty worthy of the early 
days of chivabry. Even in those courts where merit is most 
highly &voured, it is not always independent of intrigue, 
and as those were means which the chevalier did not desire 
to use, it happened that at the hands of the great Francis 
himself, he merited honours more frequently than he received 
them. The enterprises in consequence, which were intrusted 
to his management were often of that kind whieh rather 
demands ability than confers distinction ; and in these he 
displayed a quick and well-governed genius, and an intrepi- 
dity of mind which nothing could disturb. From the age 
of seventeen years, at which he for the first time carried 
arms, to the dose of his glorious career, his fame as a sol- 
dier and a knight continued to extend from day to day, 
until it filled a space in individual history fully equal to 
that of the chivalrous monarch whom he served with so dis- 
interested a fidelity to bis latest breath. But his portrait is 
to be sought in history, and enough has been akeady 
sketched to answer the purposes of my narrative. 

A few days before that on which the foregoing dialogue 
took place, the two individuals between whom it passed 
were walking together at a short distance from the camp 
when the chevalier complained of thirst. A cottage, i^- 
parenUy belonging to a farmer of the very humblest class, 
stood with the door invitingly open. A middle-aged conntiy- 
woman, meanly clad, and a young girl, whose beauty, both 
of form and features, received additional grace from the 
modest gentleness of her demeanour, were the only persons 
whom they found within. The elderly woman complained 
much of the ruin which the continuance of the war had 
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brongfat upon the conntrj, while her danghter fistened with 
a grieved and downcast look. It was this picture which 
came before the mind of the chevalier (not for the first time 
since he had looked npon it), on the remote suggestion of 
his attendant. 

'' Hast thou learned anything further, Le Jay," he asked 
after a pause, '^ of those people ; that querulons mother and 
her well-shaped daughter ?" 

" I have not, my lord," replied the ^cuyer, " nor sought 
it." 

'^ And wherefore, tell me, good Le Jay ? Thou knowest 
what a time I have spent since I entered that cottage." 

<< In good truth, my lord, I will take no pains about it. 
A poor ^yer hath a body and d soul to save as well as a 
chevalier, and I have heard too much good counsel in your 
worship's excellent service to be ready to fling mine away, 
for no better hire perchance than a round half hour^s lec- 
ture for my pains." 

'' Tush," said the knight, ^' I was in the sour vein that 
morning. I had been with the admiral, who has the flat- 
tering knack of always soliciting another's counsel, and al- 
ways following his own ; and his fears and his wavering, 
and his shifting to this side and to that, lighting on every 
measure, and resting upon none — ^neither bold enough to 
be victorious, nor cautious enough to be secure, were such 
that it soured my spirit to speak with him, and as he was 
commander-in-chief, and thou wert but the ^cuyer of an 
insignificant chevalier, I made thee compliment of the fall 
measure of chagrins which it were more just than seemly 
to bestow upon the admiral." 

The ^cuyer acknowledged the preference by a grateful 
bow. 

'' Therefore dost thou hear ? — ^prosecute this matter, and 
speak of it no more unless to tell me thou hast succeeded ; 
I trust all to thy discretion ; of thy genius I have had 
proofs in many ways, so I doubt not of its efficiency in 
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t^is, and the sooner thoa hast execnted thy oommission the 
better. 



The third Jnror here paused to replenish his tumbler, 
which had insensibly become exhausted since he com* 
menced speaking. We will take advantage of the pause 
to close this first chapter of his narrative* 



CHAPTER 11. 

Le Jay required no more. As the day declined, he left 
the company and hastened in the direction of the cottage 
of Francesca Pacheco. The sound of a voice high in anger 
made him pau4^, as he drew nigh, and remain for a time 
concealed by some intervening shrubs, as one might wait 
the passing of a shower. 

'^ Don't tell me-— don't tell me!" exclaimed a voice tre- 
mulous with passion ; 'Mt is little wonder we should be 
poor and hungry and needy. At thy rosary, truly ? And 
I must drudge like a plough-horse while thou art chapeU 
hunting. What with masses and rosaries there is nothing 
done in the house, from sunrise to sunset, as it should be, 
except what I am obliged to do myself, to the sacrifice of 
the little remains of health that old age and care have left 



me." 



'^ I thought I had left nothing undone, mother." 

<( What hast thou to do with masses and rosaries, and 
pious sodalities ? It is for those who are at their ease, and 
have a heavy purse and a well-stocked cellar, to spend so 
much time upon the concerns of their soul, and not for poor 
wretches like us, who know not when we rise in the morn- 
ing where we are to provide the means of subsisting until 
nightfall." 

" I was wrong, I know, mother." 

^' Thou art ever so when we differ. I ask thyself, had 
I ever to reprove thee yet, that in the end thou hadst not 
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to make the same confession ? Is it not the inyariable ter- 
mination of all oar disputes, that in the end thou art com- 
pelled thus to entwine thy hands together, and cry bitterly, 
and say, ^ I was wrong, mother ?' Is it not, I ask thee ?" 

^' I belieye it is indeed, mother.** 

^* Do-— ciy away — didst thoa ever once hear me make 
snch an acknowledgment ?" 

''Never indeed, that I remember.'* 

'' To thee, or to anyone else ?'* 

" Never, I believe." 

" Didst thou ever see me thns fold my hands together 
and bust oat a-crying, and say ' I was wrong, daughter ?' 
No, I wanant yon, nor anyone else in the parish. I am 
foar-and-thurty years old come next Assumption (Dame 
Francesca had come to a halt at four-and-thirty, for fifteen 
years past at least), and no one can say that since I first 
learned the use of my tongue, I ever yet was heard to ac- 
knowledge myself on the wrong side in a dispute— never.'* 

There was a brief pause, as if intended to allow this In* 
nmphaat assertion to make a due impression. 

'' But thou art ever in the wrmig," the voice continued, 
'' and the pro(tf of it is, that thou art always thyself com- 
pelled to acknowledge it* Aye, cry— it may do thee good 
— ^though I cannot say that it ever hath produced that ef- 
fect upon thee yet, any more than anything else. Bat it is 
no fiiidt of mine. I am sure I say enough to thee. Do I 
not ? Do I Buffsr a day to pass without talking myself 
hoarse in striving to make thee sensible of thy misconduct ? 
Do I?** 

There was an answer in the negatiye, almost inaudible 
for timidity. 

'' And what is my return, the roward for all my coun- 
sels ? To find thee day after day repeating the same scene, 
listening without a word to say in thy defence, and in the 
end bursting out a-crying and acknowledging thy fault. 
But I cannot help it — I can but give my counsel ; if thou 
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^t not follow it, the guilt be upon yonr own head. Yes 
— ^thon addest the black crime of ingratitude to all thj other 
offences, for I do think that never was so pains-ti^g a 
mother afflicted with so disobedient, so idle, so self-willed 
a daughter." 

Dame Francesca Pacheco had, by the force of continual 
IteratioD, asserted herself into the conviction that she was 
indeed the veiy paragon of mothers, and the yonng Rosalia 
anything but the paragon of danghters— nay, aneh is the 
power of eloquence, that she had by the same perserering 
strength of asseyeration, persuaded her daughter likewise 
into the full belief that het mother was a veiy model of 
goodness as a mother, and that she was herself one of the 
most worthless and disobedient and incorri^le daughters 
in all Milan. So in answer to the foregoing invectire, she 
oonld only multiply her penitent tears. 

^' But didst thou tell me all V* the louder of the two voices 
resumed. ^^Hast thou been nowhere else than to the 
convent ?" 

*^ Nowhere indeed, mother. I did but wait until the 
Angelus had ended.** 

^'Nor staid to gossip or ask questions by the way?" 

^* I— oh, yes — I spoke for a few moments^ with one 
person only." 

^* I thought so. this art ! I could forgive anything 
but art and cunning. But I promise thee, dever as thou 
art, and simpleton as thou thinkest me^ thou shalt not find 
me simple enough to be thy dupe." 

Bosalia, who was the last person in the world to make 
a dupe of anybody, could only weep afiresh at this new 
charge. 

'* And who was this person with whom you had the 
heart to remani idly gossipping, while you knew that your 
poor, feeble, widowed parent w&j wearing out her existence 
to find the means of prolonging /ours at home ?" 

^' It was Maria Pecchio." 
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" Umph ! I might have gnessed as much. And wbat 
was the important subject of yomr conversation ? No arti- 
fice ! no hiding of the troth ! Thon mightest as well speak 
plainly, for I shall be sore to find it out. Thou knowest 
that when I once have got fairly a-foot to track a secret, 
there is not a hole in the Duchy of Mflan in which it can 
escape me." 

'^ Indeed, dear mother, I have no desire to hide it irom 
you. She did but stop me on the 6y0-path near Bencio 
Oeri's vineyard, to tell me that— that— Jacopo had returned,'' 
she added blushing and looking down at her sandals. 

'^ So — so — so — so — bit after bit, the whole plot is com- 
ing forth. I see the whole at length-^Maria Pacchioli 
came to tell thee that Jacopo had returned, and thon and 
Maria went together by the vineyard to Pacchioli's house^ 
and thou remainedst talking with Jacopo, while I supposed 
thou wert piously joining in the Angelus." 

'^ Me, mother ! / remain talking with Jacopo I / go to 
Jacopo's house ! Indeed I did not — I scarcely stopped to 
hear Maria say he had arrived, when I hurried back." 

*' Umph I And you did not go to Pacchioli's ?** 

"Me? Not I, indeed." 

"Well, in that part at least thou didst right for onee in 
thy life. This Jacopo might very well have remained where 
he was. We are poor enough in ourselves without tying 
his poverty to our own. But we will talk of this hereafter, 
go in and try to make up by a little exertion before night 
closes, for the shameftd indolence and artifice with which 
thou hast disgraced the day." 

Rosalia entered the cottage without reply, and Dame 
Francesca remained without, deliberating some matter si- 
lently in her own mind. She was not so blind to her 
daughter's merits, as to suppose that apart from all which 
had relation to herself^ Rosalia, was already destitute of any 
claim to esteem or admiration. Her beauty spoke for it- 
self so plainly, that it was not to be called in question, like 
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her tmseen graces of character and disposhioiu It is tme 
there were f^w young men of their rank in the neighbour- 
hood, who oonld afford in the choice of a wife to be infln- 
enced by ornamental, rather than nsefnl qoaiities, bnt the 
case might do otherwise, when both were combined as they 
actually were in Rosalia, in a snffident degree to render her 
worthy the esteem of any individnal, with the exception of 
so nnparalleled a mother. These reflections which had 
their weight with even Dame Franeesca herself, had led her 
to look with less approving eyes than hitherto, npon the 
long projected nnion between Jacopo Pacchioli, one of the 
many yonnger sons of a neighbouring farmer, and her daugh- 
ter ! Whatever prospect Jacopo had a year before of being 
able to provide for a wife and family, was now entirely an- 
nihilated, in Francesca's eyes at leasts by the sudden irrup- 
tion on the country, of conflicting armies, and she had ac- 
cordingly in her own mind determined to see whether Bo- 
salia's good qualities, both of mind and person, might suc- 
ceed in obtaining for her a settlement more conducive to 
their common advantage. It was true Jacopo had been 
their Mend from childhood, and at all times regarded Fran- 
eesca with the feelings of a son. But circumstances had 
changed, and one's feelings must not be put in the balance 
against an imperative necessity. There were several com- 
fortable young farmers m the neighbourhood, who when 
they should understand that Rosalia was at liberty, and — 
Franeesca had proceeded so far in her train of thought, 
when it was suddenly interrupted by a voice so near, that 
she started as if her silent reflections were liable to obser- 
vation. In justice to the good lady, it should be stated 
that the tone of severe animadversion, in which she con- 
ceived it her duty almost invariably to address her daugh- 
ter, was not extended indiscriminately to all who had the 
happiness of enjoying her acquuntance. She could upon 
occasion be gracious and afikble to an extreme, more espe- 
ciaUy when the individual she addressed, was one wholly 
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beyond tihe sphere of her svthoritj, $nd who, either by sape* 
lior rank or wealth, or an inflaential interest with those who 
possessed either, might possibly haye it in his power to 
gratify her taste for some of tiie good things of this life, 
for which Francesca was said to entertun a fondness, that 
sometimes interfered pamfiilly with her stricter notions of 
morality* Sach an individnal was he, who now stood be- 
fore her, for she had little hesitation in recognising the es- 
qnire of the cayalier whom ^e had the honour of recdving 
in her cottage a few days before. Accordingly, the close- 
knit eyebrows relaxed, the contemptoons cnnre, described by 
the protruded lips, making them resemble those of a frog 
emergiiig from his pond, and prudently reeonnoitering the 
coantiy before he will yentore ashore, or the arch of a lofty 
bridge spanning a very narrow stream, now became smil- 
ingly inyerted to a semblance of the same arch, reflected in 
the glassy stream beneath ; the likeness of a battered dollar 
vanished from the chin, and Dame Francesca returned the 
Parisian greeting of the ^cnyer with one of her most con- 
descending courtesies. 

**Ah, signer, you are welcome I Will you please to 
oome in ?" 

Le Jay had lost nothing of his confidence, by the conver- 
sation which he had overheard. Determined to make the 
most of his time, he politely declined the invitation, and 
signified to Francesca that he had a communication to make 
to her from the " chevalier," his master, which he had rather 
deliver in some place where they might not be liable to in- 
terruption. 

*' A message for me ?" Francesca exdaimed, overflowing 
with sudden curiosity, as she led the dcuyer to a little dis- 
tance fi^m the house. 

^* In the first place," said Le Jay, ^* the cavalier presents 
his respects to you and to the charming donzella, and begs 
that yon will accept, the indosed, as a trifling mark of his 
esteem.' 
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yMe, signer! me accept money from the noble — ^the 
ge^erons cayalier ! Never ! never ! It shall not be said 
that Francesca Pacheco receives money in retnm for the 
ordinary offices of hospitality." 

As i^e ottered these words, by way of evincing her de* 
temuQation, she tmned her back directly on the ambassador, 
placing one hand behind it, in order to add to the dignity 
of her movements. 

''fiat as a mark of esteem, merely, signora,*' said the 
^nyer. '' Surely yon would not occasion my master so 
moch pam, as he mnst feel when he hears that yon have 
refiised him ?" And saying this in his most insinaating 
tones, he ventured to slip the purse into the hand just 
spoken of, and with gentle violence to close the fingers on 
the treasure. 

" In that case indeed, signer," said Francesca, slowly 
withdrawing the hand as she turned gradually round, '' as 
a mark of esteem as you say, and to avoid wounding the 

feelings of the dear, noble cavalier " here she shot a 

downward glance at the purse, ere she plunged it into her 
capadons side pocket. ''And yet, signer, to lay pride 
apart," she continued in a moumM voice, " if yon did but 
know the miserable state of mind in which the war has left 
me at this moment, not knowing how soon this cottage in 
which I spent the happiest years of my life," here the good 
Isdy laid hold of the comer of her apron, " may pass into 
other hands, and I be cast upon the world without a home 
or a resting-place." 

As she said these words, she lifted the apron to her eyes 
and turned her head aside, to indulge her grief without re- 
Btraint. 

" This cottage ! What a pity l" exclaimed Le Jay, with 
a commiserating air, " and where as you observe, signora, 
the happiest days of your life were spent I Alas I and can 
nothing be done to prevent such a misfortune ?" 

This imprudent question drew from the old lady a co- 
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pious histoiy of a whole catalogue of grievances and oppres- 
sions, complamts of creditors, who were hard-harted enough 
to come looking for their money, and snudiy other unme- 
rited afflictions, which notwithstanding all the prudence and 
foresight and industry which it was metaphysically possible 
for human beings to use, and a degree of heavenly patience 
and gentleness of conduct, which were quite astonishing un- 
der the circumstances, had brought her daughter and herself 
to the very verge of ruin. • 

'^ But I ought to ask your pardon, signer/' she ^d, 
when the torrent had flowed by, ^' for tfoubling you about 
our grievances — but yon and the good cavalier are so com. 
passionate, that it encourages one to be over bold. Tou 
must find the cavalier an excellent master, signer." 

" The kindest in the world." 

" He is rich too, I doubt not ?" 

Le Jay nodded his head in assent. 

^' Long may he live to enjoy it, and happy were it for the 
world, if all the rich were inclined to make as good an use of 
their wealth. But, my poor head 1 I had forgot. You 
told me that the cavaUer had entrusted you with a pri- 
vate message. Will it please you to step this way for a 
moment ?" 

She led the way to a small gate, and Le Jay followed her 
into a little garden, where, now sufficiently master of the 
ground on which he trod, he proceeded to unfold his 
proposition. The poor woman, though no saint, was hon- 
est, and when she was made to understand the views of 
the profligate messenger, was for some moments really 
liorror-stricken. The thought of extricating herself from 
her distresses by delivering her daughter up to infamy, had,, 
in her moments of wildest impatience, never yet entered her 
ima^nation. Rage first, then grief, rendered her incapable 
of uttering her thoughts with any coherence, and for a long 
time both feelings alternately governed her mind and speech* 
Le Jay, however, though somewhat stunned by the first. 



I 
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burst of indigiuitioii, had hb confidence in some degree re- 
stored, by observing that her reproaches were vented with 
a degree of snperflnons vehemence, and that in the tomnlt 
of her anger, the simple process which he at first e^iected 
at eveiy instant, of showmg him to the other ade of the 
gate, seemed totally to have escq>ed her recollection. Ac- 
cordingly he awaited, in apparent hnmility, the passing of 
the stonn, and soffered the old lady to eiihaiist the whole 
stock of invective, withont attempting to interpoee a word 
by way of apology. 

" Alas," she continued, as her passion gradually snbaded 
into grief — '^ there was a time when I could not be insulted 
—but there is no one to stand up for the poor widow* Ah, 
villian, thatthou art, if my poor Fomaso Pacheco were alive, 
be would teach thee to come of such errands to this house 
— but well thou knowest that he is where my voice cannot 
reach him, or thou durst not, for thine head, have spoken 

The artful emissary did not think it prudent to make 
any reply. 

'' But I wiU see whether there is justice to be hadin your 
camp," said Francesca, ^' the admiral shall bear of it." 

'* The admiral !" Le Jay exclaimed with a careless laugh, 

yon know not who my master is, signora, when you menace 
with the displeasure of the admiral ?" 

'^ And who may he be then. Signer Impudence?" 

The dcuyer mentioned the name of the knight, and had 
the flatis£Eiction to observe that it produced its f^ efiect upon 
the mind of the angiy widow. 

<< What! hef" she exchumed, ^' he send thee on such an 
errand ? Impossible ! " 

*' Thou wilt find it true, however.** 

^ Why, they say, he has more of the monk about him, 
than the soldier, ^tiiough he be as brave a knight as ever 
mounted steed. Thou wilt never persuade me that A^gave 
thee such a commiaaon He bears too high and too fair a 
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name to soil it with snch a deed as this. They say he is a 
▼ery fiftther to the poor, and will go disguised aboat the 
streets in his own country in order to discover those who 
are ashamed to beg, and to scatter his gold amongst them 
without being recognised." 

'* They may say what they will, signora, and thon mayest 
imagine what thou wilt, but I assure thee it was he and no 
other who spoko with thee in this cottage some days since, 
and who this day commissioned me to make on his behalf 
a proposal, which any rational mother in Europe would have 
received as one of the highest honours which fortune could 
bestow." 

Francesca paused. Had the tempter been less estima- 
ble, she would in all probability have continued to spurn 
the guilty proposition of his ambassador, but the high repu- 
tation of the chevalier effected what all the arts of a known 
profligate might have failed to accomplish. The horror of 
the offence became diminished to her eyes, when she found 
it recommended by so admirable an example. She did not, 
however, think it proper immediately to allow the alteratioii 
in her sentiments to become apparrat. She contented her- 
self for the present, with uttering a new volley of reproaches 
in a somewhat less angry tcme, and expressing her deter- 
mination to ascertain, without loss of time, whether the un- 
principled ecuyer were not audaciously calumniating one of 
the noblest and most ex:em{dary knights in Christendom. 
Le Jay took his departure, it being understood that he was 
to return on the following day, merely for the purpose of 
ascertiuning whether Francesca had satisfied herself as to 
the trath of his mission, and Francesca consenting to allow 
him another interview with the same harmless object. 



CHAPTER III. 
In the mean time Rosalia was busy spinning in the cot- 
tage. She was timing the movement of t^e wheel with the 
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low hnm of her own voice, (for it was only in Francesca's 
presence that she ever felt nnhappj or oncomfortable,) when 
a knocking at the door attracted her attention. She opened 
it and beheld Jacopo Pachioli. Rosalia received him with 
a modest joy, yet not without an expression of fear and em* 
barrassment on her features. 

^* Is it thou, indeed, Jacopo ? I did not think we should 
have seen thee so soon ?" 

'* Why, since yon would not come to visit me, Rosalia, I 
came to visit yon. But yon look embarrassed and per- 
plexed ; what is the cause of it ?" 

*' Oh Jacopo, I am afraid to tell thee — I am alraid to 
think of my mother returning and finding thee here." 

^^ Here ? Why, it is not the first time she has found me 
here, Rosalia." 

'^ No, surely, but I know not how it is, she is greatly 
altered of late. I believe it is the war, and our continued 
difficulties, that have disturbed her mind, but it is not a 
quarter of an hour since she spoke so terribly to me for hav- 
ing staid to hear from Maria, that you had arrived." 

" Oh, that is nothing. We shall be very good friends 
when we meet, notwithstanding." 

^* But she said more than I wish to repeat to you, and 
not at all passionately. She spoke very seriously about our 
distresses and our poverty, and " 

" I doubt it not— I doubt it not — you know it is her 
way. Let us talk of something more agreeable for the pre- 
sent. You have not asked me a wcnrd about my joamey 
to lifilan. See, I have brought you a remembrance of my 
travels." 

^* What a beautiful medal !" exclaimed Rosalia, gazing 
with a nuve expression of admiration on the figure of the 
Madonna and child which were represented in low relief 
npon the little trinket. ^' It is very kind of yon to procure 
it for me." 

While she was placing it around her neck, Francesca 
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entered, fall of the conversation which had passed between 
herself and the ^cnyer. The sight of Jacopo Peccbioli in 
her present mood, was by no means tiie most agreeable on 
which it was possible for her eye to rest. Accordingly there 
was abundance of coolness in her manner, as she returned 
his plain and friendly greeting. A significant look sent 
Rosalia to her sleeping-room, when her mother, whose mmd 
was every moment becoming more and more determined 
with respect to the course she should pursue, prepared to 
unfold to Jacopo as much of her views as it was necessary 
he should be made acquainted with. 

" So, Jacopo, yon have returned from Milan.'* 

" Yes, signora, and with good news." 

"Indeed I" 

** I have been entirely successful." 

" Well, for your sake, Jacopo, I am glad to hear it." 

" I have brought you a little token of friendship," said 
Jacopo, nnfoldiug a gaily coloured head-dress, '^ which I 
hope you will do me the favour to accept." 

Francesca, who was exceedingly fond of dress, was for a 
moment dazzled with the beauty of the gift, and returned 
thanks for it, in her most gracious manner. When the first 
burst of admiration, however, had subsided, her gravity re- 
turned, and she listened with a cold and somewhat A)rmal 
attention to Jacopo's account of his adventures in Milan. 

** Well, Jacopo," she said when he had ended, ^^ I am 
very glad that you have succeeded, but affairs have taken 
such a turn of late, that I fear we had better look upon this 
business as entirely at an end." 

" At an end !" Jacopo repeated with a look of perplexity 
— " I do not understand you." 

" I mean to say, Jacopo, that I have, and always had, 
as yon well know, a very great esteem and regard for you, 
but circumstances are strangely altered. Nothing indeed 
would give me greater happiness than to see you and Ro- 
salia happy together ; bat I fear it cannot be. There are 
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too many difficulties in the waj. We fasre enon^ to 
straggle with already without adding new embanaasmenta 
to the old." 

Jacopo immediatdy proceeded to comhai the feais of the 
widow with all the energy which mig^ he expected from 
him, in a case idiich so dos^ iawotved bia own prospects 
oi happiness in life, hut he was arguing against a predeter* 
mined mind. Franoesca heard him to the end, shaking her 
head at ew&j sentence, and now and then lepljiog to his 
projected schemes of happiness and confort by a grosn of 
incrednlity. When he had done, she repeated wh^u she had 
abeady said as to the necessity of breaidng cS the nmoo, 
without thinking it expedient to Ising fcawaid any fresh ar« 
goment, or to show the inscffideccj of those which J9cr.y> 
had advanced. 

^ Jacopo," she said, ^ all this is reiy fine, acd yon per- 
COTe that I hare Isteoed to yon with all the padenee wtidi 
yon oonld dedre, hot it does not cocrince me. Tb^y are 
all dreams on wfaidi no dependence k to be pbced, azid the 
sooner yon dismiss them from yoor mind altc-?ether tL«r bet- 
ter for yoor own peace, fijr, occe fa* all, I teH jo^ tLIs 
nnion never can take place.** 

^Nerer can take piaoePexdaimedJfto&pot. ^hl-li'* 
it from my mind ! How easOy jon talk ! That Lope :» 
dieaa^ if yon will have it so, which has snppcftai and cc- 
oonragedmein evayeffivtlhave been making sino* I was 
capaliSe of auking any. Do yon tell me now that it Is 
■ever to take place?" 

" Xever, Jacopo, I have mauie np mj iLiLd np<ai it, and 
I am determined tint it never isi£L^ 

'^ Yon are determined! Tbes it is m^re^ a resDlatm 
of yoor own whiA is to be czecated with or witL:c:t neaaoau'' 

^ It is my rmolntion, Jneopoi, and yoor n^iSKm a»i 
shall Bot hinder me finm carrying it into cfecL" 
And yon hste RHHdl« l3ia ?" 
1 am icaucieu 
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'' Then I can tell you that I never will assent to forego 
our positive engagement," cried Jacopo passionately. '^ I 
know not what new plan or schemes may have entered your 
head daring my absence at Milan, bat I promise you I never 
will be a party to them." 

<< Go on — say what you please, Jacopo ; be as rude as 
you will ; I am all patience. I can be calm," she continned 
in a loud and shrilly voice, while her frame trembled with 
emotion, ^' bat you will find that I can be firm as well as 
cool." And she concladed by striking the ground violently 
with her cane in illustration of what she said. 

'' And you will find," said Jacopo, '^ that I can be equally 
resolute on my side. I have your promise, and I will see 
whether engagements of this kind are to be made and broken 
at will. The whole neighbourhood shall hear of it." 

'^ Gro on, you know the whole neighbourhood is aware al- 
ready that there is not so passionate a man in Milan, but I 
can tell you your passion ^all not terrify me. I am a poor 
unprotected widow," she continned in a loud and furious 
tone, which did not sound like that of a person who stood 
much in need of protection, " but your violence shall not 
compel me to deliver up my orphan child to misery and 
want in the very morning of her days. There is no use in 
your looking so fariously at me ; you may strike and kill 
me if you please, but you shall not shake my resolution." 

Jacopo made no reply. Moved as he was, he saw the 
folly of adding anything further to what he had already 
said, while Francesca continued in her present mood. It 
was plain enough that some new project was at the bottom 
of this sadden alteration, but what it might be he found it 
impossible to coDJecture, Discovering, therefore, at length, 
that he was notl^ng the gainer for his vehemence, he wisely 
chose the part of silence, and shortly aflber took his depar- 
ture from the cottage in a condition of mind very different 
from that in which he had entered it. 

When he had gone, Francesca once more summoned her 
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daughter from ber sleeping-room. The latter had heard 
high words passing oatside, bat knew nothing of their im- 
port. The very sound hovrever had something about it of 
ill omen. Accordingly she appeared now before her parent 
with a tearful and downcast look, like one who is endea- 
Youring to prepare for unwelcome news. 

^^ Schemes and plans indeed !" Francesca exclaimed, 
walking to and fro with an impatient air. '^ This is your 
work, young impudence ! This comes of the encouragement 
which you are so ready to give to anybody that chooses to 
gratify his spleen on your aged mother. What business 
had you encouraging this beggarly Jacopo about the house ? 
Answer me i" 

^' Surely, mother, I never gave him the least encourage- 
ment that was not in compliance with your own wishes." 

Now there is nothing which a person of an overbearing 
temper dislikes so much as to be answered by one of his, or 
her victims, more especially, if that answer be so perfectly 
in accordance with truth and reason as to leave no possi- 
bility of reply. The common resource in such cases is to 
fly into an extravagant passion, so as to make up in fury 
what b wanted in argument, and this resource Francesca 
now used in its perfection, by heaping such a quantity of 
abuse on her daughter, as the latter had never even heard 
of in the whole course of her life. From the seven capital 
or deadly sins, down to the sins which cry to heaven for 
vengeance, there was scarce a shade of iniquity, the guilt 
of which, either direct or indirect, her eloquent parent did 
not impute to her. 

^^ And now," she added at the close of her oration, *^ I 
have but one piece of information to give you. Never let 
me hear you speak of this Jacopo more." 

Rosalia looked astonished. 

(« Well! have 1 three heads on me ? I tell you, he must 
be a stranger here in future. To say nothing of his violent 
and overbearing disposition, to which in conscience I could 
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not entrnst yonr fatnre happiness, his poyertj alone is a 
sufficient obstacle to the union which he seeks." 

" But, my dear mother, is it not now too late to think of 
this? Should it not have been spoken of, at least, before 
Jacopo's jonmej to Milan ?" 

" Better late than never.** 

" Yes — ^if not too late — ^bnt too late and never are alike. 
It is sorely too late after oar solemn promise is engaged to 
the contrary.'* 

" Circnmstances are altered, and more seriously than yon 
are aware of.** 

" Bnt do yon consider, dear mother. The very day was 
fixed. The whole neighbonrhood look upon it as a thing 
already performed. Why it is not more than two days to 
that which was named for the ceremony. What will be 
thought of it ? What will be said of us ?** 

^^ It well becomes you, madam modesty, to show so much 
vivacity upon the subject, I think it might be just as de- 
corous if you would leave the arrangement of such affairs 
as this to your elders. I tell you it is not to be ; let that 
suffice. In three days hence yon and I must leave this cot- 
tage, and be cast as beggars upon the world, unless before 
that time we can amass a sufficient sum to pay the three 
hundred florins which we owe to Andrew Bartelo, now so 
jmany years. Where we are to get it heaven knows ! 
Certaiidy not out of Jacopo Pecchioli's coffers.'* 

There was a silence of some minutes, which was broken 
by Francesca. 

^' There is one way, indeed, of safety still remaining to 
ns, which if I were blest as other mothers are with a 
daughter capable of ufdng her reason, might be employed 
effectually even now." 

^' If it be anything that depends on me, as yon seem to 
intimate *' Rosdia sud with an inquiring look. 

^'It does depend on you, unfortunately," replied her 
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Botlier, *' if it were sot ao^ I would ksre better hope of 
its soccess.^ 

<« What is it, motlier ?" 

** Do yoa rememher the noble cheTifier who did ns the 
hooonr to accept a drink of water from our hands the other 
day in the ooctage ?" 

** I do, Terj wdl, I hare sddom. seen a coimtenazioe so 
fan of goodness and condesoenatHk" 

^ W^ tiiere is no aeconnting fiv die tastes of great 
folks. That same cfaeralier, who is one of the wealthiest 
and most celebrated knights in all Europe, has taken it 
into his head to entertain a fimcy for yonr own dntifbl self, 
and has actnallj condescended to speak of sharing his 
riches and his hononis with yon, when the loftiest ladies in 
his own or an j other oonntiy m^t jostly think themselTes 
bononred b j his hand." 

**Me? With me, mother?" Rosalia exclaimed with 
a mixtme of simplldtj and alarm, '' snrely this mnst be a 
mistake. There was good sense in everythiog he looked 
and said and did. It is smelj impossible that he conid 
think of making a poor yulgar oomitiy giri his bride, ev»i 
if she were free to accept snch an hononr." 

<* Umph !" ejaculated Francesca, hesitating 'as she felt 
the disclosure approach a climax. 

''Some nnthinking person has been making himself 
merry with yon, mother," resumed Rosalia, ^' this is too 
ridiculous an idea to carry any probability with it." 

''Yon mistake the matter, Rosalia. It was not by 
m aking yon his bride, as you imagine, that the noble cheva- 
lier deigned to admit yon to a share in his wealth andhap- 

pine^." 

** In what way was it, then ?" 

Francesca having already surmounted the difficulties 
which presented themselves in her own mind, to the fulfill- 
ment of what was now become her own scheme, had littla 
fnrther hesiution in Uiying it plainly before her daughter. 
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whose mind she was accustomed to mould and govern as 
she pleased. She was aware however that with all Rosalia's 
docility and simplicity of character, there were points of 
right and wrong on which she was intuitively clear-aghted, 
and on which she could be resolute ; so that it was not 
without a considerable misgiving as to the success of her 
own powers of persuasion in the present instance that she 
unfolded the plot of infamy which had been woven for her 
ruin. Rosalia listened with a look of amazement and 
naive horror, which did not give much encouragement to 
the speaker. 

'^ And now," Francesca added, in concluding her state- 
ment, ^' you have heard the whole, and are at liberty to 
form your own decision. You know how we have lived for 
years-— we have never known what it was to possess abun« 
dance, even for a single day — and many a day have I risen 
in the morning without knowing where we should turn to 
procure even so much food as might enable us to subsist 
until evening. Must we consume all our days in the same 
miserable uncertainty ? We have no rich friends to re- 
lieve us with their money— >nor poor ones to assist us with 
their labour. Yet what we have hitherto endured is pros- 
perity itself in comparison with the destitution we shall 
suffer within the next few days. All this is in your power 
to avert from us, if you desire it." 

The principal sentiment which had filled Rosalia's mind 
since first her mother had unfolded her criminal wishes, was 
that of surprise and grief at the change which misfortune 
had wrought in the feelings of the latter* She could 
hardly imagine it possible, that Francesca, before whom 
she had never dared to commit the slightest fault without 
well-grounded terror, could now be herself the person deli- 
berately to propose to her a crime at the thought of which 
she shuddered. 

" WeU, what is your answer ? Will you do as I de- 
sire ?" 
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*^ Sarely mother yon are not serious," Rosalia answered 
gently, bnt firmly — '^ certainly not. U there be no other 
course than this, to save ns from destitntion, then welcome 
be it, and death, or worse if it shonld happen to ns." 

*^ I know the cause of this," cried Francesca, bnrsdng 
into rage — ^* bnt I tell yon it shall not succeed with yon. 
I see through all yonr cnnning, bnt your arts shall not im- 
pose on me, I will baffle your designs, be sure of it." 

*'What designs, mother? I solemnly declare," said 
Bosalia calmly, yet with a crimsoned countenance, and 
laying ber open hand upon her bosom, ^' I have not a 
thought or a wish in my heart in refhsmg to obey yon, but 
the dread of disobeying heaven." 

^' It is a falsehood !" cried her mother, *^ and yon know 
it is, you care not what becomes of me, because yon know 
as soon as we are turned adrift on the woiM yon are sure 
of a home with Jacopo Pecchioli, which would be denied to 
me, and which I would not accept if it were offered." 

Bosalia attempted to fling herself upon her mother's 
neck, and assure her of her affectionate fidelity, but the 
latter rudely repelled her. Clasping Francesca's hand and 
kissing it, repeatedly with a burst of tears, she addressed 
her with a fervour so unusual, that her mother, taken 
somewhati by surprise, listened in silence. 

*^ Dear mother, will you never know me? Will yon never 
know your child ? How could you think me capable of so 
much baseness ? Do yon suppose, whatever becomes of us, 
that I would ever act so ungrateful, so unnatural a part as 
to forsake you in your sorrow? I would deserve to be 
myself forsaken by heaven, if I did so. No, indeed, let 
yonr fate be what it may, I am resolved to share it, and I 
now solemnly promise you that I never will be the wife of 
Jacopo Pecchioli, nor of any one else, without your full and 
free consent." 

" Then if you can be so far reasonable," said Francesca, 
somewhat softened, '' why will you refuse to be so alto-* 
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gether? To what parpose joxvr offeriog to share my 
wretchedness ? It were more to the point if joa would 
promise to lelieye it in the manner I teU yon." 

^' Mother, do not deceive yourself on that subject. You 
give me pain without prevailing in the least. As solemnly 
as I have promised you that I will never fulfil my engage- 
ment to Jacopo without your consent, so solemnly do I de- 
clare to you that I will never for an instant even entertain 
the thought of obeying you in this." 

'' Then quit my house while it is mine !" cried Franceses, 
bursting with redoubled fory. ''Out! tramp! begone! 
Do you hear me ? and this instant too. I tell you now 
that, whatever the consequence to myself may be, if you 
will not obey me in this, you never shall know me more. 
You may go where you will, but it must be apart from me — ^ 

''Mother!" 

" Do you wish me to swear it ? It is as certain to you as 
if it were already sworn. I know well what misery awaits 
me, but I will not give you the satisfaction of beholding it." 

"What dreadful words, dear mother! What fearful 
thoughts !" 

" Therefore make your choice at once. Either say you 
wiU be guided by my wishes, or there is the door I Yon 
must declare either for the one or the other." 

" Mother," Rosalia said weeping, " do but consider for 
a moment. Is it possible that I hear you commanding me 
to break the positive law of heaven, which I first heard 
from your own lips ?" 

" What business have you to ask such questions, madam 
pert ? Do you think the noble chevalier himself does not 
know what is lawful or honourable, a thousand times better 
than poor ignorant country-folks like us, who have hardly 
learning enough to see our way an inch beyond our noses." 

" The chevalier ! Who is he then ?" Rosalia asked. 

Francesca named him. 

'' Ife /" exclaimed the astonished Rosalia, clasping her 
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lands with a start of surprise. ^'iTesend sncb a message! 
What! the gallant, the chivalrous, the heroic chevalier 1 
The protector of the oppressed — the ready and the tender 
Mend of the widow and the orphan ? the very mirror of 
chivahy ! The glory and the boast of France— -of — Earope, 
he, of whom all tongues speak nought bat eulogy, who is 
blessed when he is named even by the hearts and lips of 
his enemies ; the heroic chevalier ! He, who ever on the 
field of battle is more the angel of mercy than of death ! 
On whom kiags rest for aid, and of whose glorious name 
even the Church herself is proud I He seek to lay snares 
in the path of the lowly, and to urge a poor friendless girl 
to trample on the holy law of heaven, and on the first grace 
of her own nature ! He send this message ? Impossible 1 
Some vile impostor, some dastard, envious of his glory, has 
assumed his name for the purpose <^ debasing what he 
could not rival." 

^'I tell you it is he^ Francesca insisted with vehe- 
mence. ^' It is not an hour since his messenger spoke with 
me upon the subject." 

^' Then if it be," said Rosalia, " it behoves us the more 
to tremble foi^ ourselves. No, mother, once for all, I will 
never hear more of this even from you." 

'^ Then quit my house !" exclaimed her mother again^ 
rising into fury — '^ if you can be obstinate, so can I." 

" Do not speak so cruelly, dear mother I Ask anything 
you will but this." 

^^ I ask nothing from yon, impudence 1 I desire nothing 
from you. I desire to have nothing to say or to do with you. 
Bat hear me now. In consideration of all the pains I have 
wasted on you from your cradle, and in consideration of my 
own afiection for you, unw(»rthy as you are of such a senti- 
ment, I leave you this one night to consider of what I have 
said. This night you can rem^un and sleep in your room, 
but if I find you not more reasonable, when we meet to- 
morrow morning, your head and mine shall never rest a 
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night again beneath the same roof. This is snre to yon as 
the snnrise, so think well upon the matter to-night, I re- 
commend to yon.** 

So saying, and violently rejecting the proffered parting 
caress of her daughter, she withdrew to htr own room. 
Rosalia returned at the same time to spend a night of agony, 
such as she had never felt in her life before. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In the morning Rosalia was up with the dawn, deter- 
mined to go and make the whole transaction known to her 
confessor, a friar of great repute in her neighbourhood. 
Making as fittle noise as possible, lest her mother should 
awake, she fastened on her simple walkiDg-dress, and open- 
ing the cottage-door, and as softly closing it behind her, 
she hurried across the fields in the direction of the convent 
of San Ambrosia. Waitmg until the gate was opened, for 
it was scarce yet broad day when she arrived there, she 
asked to speak with Father Paolo. The porter, who was 
her relative, procured her admission, and she soon found 
herself in the presence of the reverend father. 

Father Paolo, thoagh one of the most esteemed, was by 
no means looked upon as one of the most learned brothers 
of the community of San Ambrosia. He had embraced his 
present vocation late in life, consequently without having 
sufficient time to make himself master of a greater extent 
of erudition than was barely sufficient to enable him to exe- 
cute its ordinaiy functions. He had however what was of 
much more value to him than a mere acquaintance with 
books, an intuitive insight into the heart, which enabled 
him to discover, as if instinctively, the true remedy for the 
various disorders of the mind and of the passions with 
which it was his province to deal. When Rosalia entered 
he was engaged in pacing to and fro reading a portion of 
his daily office. He observed the change which anxiety 
and want of sleep (for she had not closed an eye through- 
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ont the m^t) had wrought io her appeanmoe. Betnniixig 
her low couitesy by a slight inrJination of the head, he 
continaed to widk to and fro reading in a low Tcuoe nntil 
his task was concladed. He then laid aade the book aod 
ioqnired her business. When she had told him all, he said : 

*' Well, sorely there seems no difficulty in this. Ton 
oonld not have acted otherwise than yon have done." 

** Bat what is to become of me ?" Rosalia said with a 
deplorable look, " I know not where to tarn." 

*'' Oh ! your mother will not actnaliy do what she has 
threatened." 

^* Ah, bat she will, I am sore," said Bosalia, " I nerer 
knew her to £ul in execoting what she resolred to do in 
that manner*" 

^ Why then, my child, heaven most be yoor firiend, for 
yon cannot have a second thooght about the course you 
are to take. And heaven will be your fiiead, no doubt, 
since you are ready to suffer for its sake." 

^^ I dread the veiy thought <^ returning home," said 
Rosalia weeping, ^ it is strange to me that a person who 
bears so high a reputation as the chevalier could bring 
himself to occaaon so mnch misery to poor beings who 
never injured hinu" 

<« The chevalier ?" rqieated Father Paolo, *^ what che- 
valier do yoo speak of?" 

Rosalia named him, with some hedtation. 

** He /" exclaimed the dagyman, with a look of £ur- 
prise and doubt. " Do you mean to say that he is the per- 
son who has. made this proposal ?" 

^< I fear to say it," replied Rosalia, ^^ yet not because I 
doubt of its bdng trae, but in imputing evil to such a name 
as his evan on the clearest grounds, I fed as if I were com- 
mitting some unpardonable offence." 

^^ Fath» Paolo paused, and then said : 

<< And have you those dear groands for judging that it 
was he who sent the message V ' 

K 
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Havmg no important business of her own to divert her 
attention from that of any neighbonr in whose affairs she 
was kind enough to take an interest, this worthy lady 
spent the whole of the day, and most part of a sleepless 
night, in devising some means of rescaing her poor infatu- 
ated friends from the galf which she saw opening at their 
feet, or of delivering them ont of it, i^ as was, alas, bnt too 
probable, they had ah^ady fallen. That they were abeady 
gailty, she had indeed no donbt remuning. The case was 
bnt too plain ; yet she was too charitable to abandon them, 
without an effort, to utter ruin. Their reputation was yet 
untouched, and she kindly resolved to take it forthwith 
exclusively into her own patronage. Besides, there was 
poor Jacopo ! He must not be suffered to run blindfold 
into the snare which was hiid for him. 

He would have been a dexterous thief who could enter 
Francesca's house at any time during the succeeding week^ 
unobserved by the vigilant eyes of Arabella Can. Ac- 
cordingly Le Jay did not escape her notice, either on his 
first or second visit, nor was she without forming her con- 
jectures on the nature of the conversation which passed 
between him and Francesca during their long interview in 
the garden. It was when she had brought the train of 
discovery so far, that Jacopo made her acquainted with 
the scene which had passed between Francesca and himself, 
and the menace she had thrown out, for he could not yet 
bring himself to look upon it as anytliing more, of breaking 
off the intended union. All that he said was too complete 
a verification of her own suspicions to allow her to con- 
tinue to entertain the slightest shade of donbt. Accor- 
dingly it became her duty to place the poor deluded Jacopo 
upon his guard, but as no onetdissected a reputation with 
greater tenderness than herself, she resolved to introduce 
the subject with caution. 

'* Ah, my poor Jacopo," she said, " I wish you bad not 
gone to Milan." 



i 
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" Why do yon say so ?" 

^* I do not like to tell yoo. I am afiraid of m^inng jqq 
nneasy." 

^M am nneasy already, heaven knows," said Jacopo. 

^^ That is trne indeed — yon seem so — and besides there 
are cases when one's feelings most be pot entlrdy oot o: 
the question. It is painful to me to speak what I ko j^, 
particnlariy where it has the appeanmoe of injiiring azsotber s 
character---bnt there are cases — ^I remember to hare ooce 
heard a doctor of divinity say, from the altar, that there are 
cases when it becomes a posUiye doty of charity to tell the 
evil one knows of one's neighbour when it is necessary, hi 
order to prevent injoiy to others — ** 

*' For heaven's sake, ArabeUa, what do yon mean ?" 

'* Ah, there now, yon are so vehement ! That is wh^it I 
feared. Nothing — I mean nothing — that is, I mean nothliig 
which I think it wonld be prodenc to tell while yoor pas- 
sions are inflamed as they are at present. Heaven only 
knows what yon might do if I were to tell you all I have 
seen. No ; wait till you are cool, and we may ^eak npon 
the subject with greater safety." 

^^ I assure you, I am not in the least excited," said 
Jacopo, ^* nor am I inclined to injure any ooe whatsoever. 
I am vexed, indeed, and more than half mad with myself 
for letting my unfortunate temper ran away with me, when 
it would have been moch more advisable to have held my 
peace." 

" Well I am glad to hear yon speak in that way, and 
indeed if J did not know how rational you can be when 
you please, I would not venture to breath a word to you of 
what has taken place in your absence, but found some otijer 
way of saving you from ruin. Nor would I even now ior 
all the world utter a syllable of what I am going to say, to 
any other than yourself Ah my dear Jacopo, this war ! 
this war !*' 

" What of it^ Arabella ?" 
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*' Ah, the camp — the camp is such a school for wicked- 
ness ! — and the French especially are of such a licentions 
torn ! The best of ns, «f acopo, are open to temptation. 
Even Lncifer, the brightest — " 

*' For pity's sake, consin, confine yonr thoughts to the 
world we are in for the present, and do not torment me by 
holding me any longer in suspense." 

'* Well then, since yon desire it so earnestly. Francesca 
and Rosalia have made a new acquaintance in yonr absence." 

** Indeed ?" 

'' Yes, and a great one too. One of the leading officers 
of the French camp." 

" Do yon know who he is ?" 

'^ I do, for I made it my business to ascertain, as soon aa 
I discovered on what an intimate footing he was at Fran- 
cesca's cottage. I went to the camp myself on pretence of 
selling fruit, and I was not long in learning his name and 
that of his ^cuyer, who accompanied him." 

*' And what was his name ?" 

Arabella told him. 

" Umph I" said Jacopo emphatically. " And how often 
now might he have visited at the cottage in my absence ?" 

" Why, I positively know — but of— once," said the in- 
formant hesitating, *^ I did not positively «tfe him comeoftener ; 
but you know there can be no doubt he did so." 

'' Umph !" ejaculated the hearer once again. " And this 
isaU?" 

^< All ?" exclaimed Arabella with a look of disappoint- 
ment, " is it not enough ?" 

'' Poh, poh, it is too ridiculous." 

" Ridiculous, indeed ?" ridiculous ? Very well ; is it 
ridiculous to have a nobleman of his degree enter the cot- 
tage of a poor widow and her daughter in that suspicions 
manner ? What could he want there ?" 

" Poh, poh ; a drink of water, in all likelihood." 

** Umph ; very good ; a drink of water. Was it a drink 
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of water that kept him a good half hour within ? Was it 
a drink of water his servant wanted there in so many dajs 
after ? Was it for a drink of water he went into the gar- 
den with Francesca, and remained there for more than an 
honr ? Was there not as good water at any other cottage 
on the way, as at Francesca's ?" 

^^ My good Arabella, yon are too suspicions, and the 
extravagance of your snrmises has effectually cnred me of 
my own resentment. Good bye to yon. If this was all 
yon had to tell me, there was no necessity for so much 
charitable hesitation as yon showed in making it knoTvn." 

" But Jacopo— " 

*' Teach your eyes and your ears a little charity, cousin. 
Neither the one nor the other will be a whit the less sharp 
for it. Farewell." 

" But Jacopo— •* 

He hurried off, leaving his bnsy relative not a little dis- 
appointed at the effect of her awful communication. What- 
ever doubts Arabella might have been willing to entertain 
before, as to the amount of criminality already contracted 
by her neighbours, her own reputation for sagacity, was 
now interested in the reality of their guilt, and accordingly 
she redoubled all her vigilance to place it beyond question. 

She was not disappointed in her aim. On the following 
day she saw Le Jay return to the cottage. He entered, 
remained for a considerable time, and then re-appeared, 
followed by a figure which Arabella had no difficulty in re- 
cognising. It was Rosalia. The downcast head, the timid 
motion, the features closely hidden, all spoke to the active 
mind of the observer, of guilt resolved upon, and shame 
not wholly yet dismissed. She waited but to see them take 
the road which led to the camp, and hurried away, brimfnl 
of her tidings, to Jacopo Pecchioli's cottage. Beckoning 
him to follow her to a little distance from the house, she 
looked in his countenance for a moment with an air of ill- 
soppreased triumph. 
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'< Well," she said, ^' I am too siispicioiis, am I ?** 

" Have yon seen anything farther then ?" 

'' Have I not seen it ? Have I not seen your mirror of 
perfection in the act of setting out for the camp in company 
with this disinterested admirer of Francesca's cold spring 
water ? Eh ? Perhaps the chevalier has taken such a &noy 
to it, that she is carrying him a pitcher fall to his tent," 

'^ What do yon tell me ?" exclaimed Jacopo* his donbts 
for the time really aronsed. " Did yon see Rosalia going to 
the camp ?** 

" Oh, it is impossible— I am too suspicions — ^if I were to 
sharpen my eyes by teaching them a little charity, I might 
indeed have seen some snch thing. Bnt as yon have such 
a charitable pair, so free from all the mists of suspicion, 
yon can easily satisfy yourself by hastening across th^ 
fields, so as to meet them at the turn of the road." 

Without uttering a word in reply, Jacopo hurried away 
in the direction mdicated by the speaker. 

^' Me suspicious !" the latter exclaimed to herself as she 
gazed after him, me uncharitable ! when the whc^e neigh- 
bourhood knows that an extensive blindness to the faults 
of my acquaintances is one of my chief failings. I wonder 
if he find this piece of information as ridiculous as the last. 
Me uncharitable I of all the people in Milan — me suspi- 
cious !" 

Rosalia, in company with Le Jay, had just arrived at s^ 
tarn in the road leading to the camp, when the former was 
startled by hearing her own name pronounced in a loud 
tone, and presently after, Jacopo, breathless and heated, 
sprung upon the road before her. Le Jay surveyed him 
With a supercilious air. 

'' Rosalia !" he exclaimed, ''Is it possible that I see yoa 
here ?" 

" It is, Jacopo." 

" What are you doing ? Where are you going? What 
are you about ?" 
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*^ I do not wish to satisfy joa now, Jacopo. Let me 
beg of you to let ns pass and wait nntil I can do so." 

** Bat yon most satisfy me—'* 

"Jfttrt '^ 

" I mean to say," cried Jacopo, '^ that i cannot bat have 
an answer^ I cannot bear to see yon in snch company with- 
out knowing to what porpoae it is." 

" As to her company, sirrah/' said Le Jay, *^ yon will 
please to reserve any remarks npon that point nntil they 
are called for, and as the yonng woman does not seem to 
desire your conyersation, yon will do wisely by drawing 
aside, and allowing her to continue her joamey at peace. 
Otherwise, I shall be compelled " 

'^ If you say a word," exclaimed Jacopo, clenching his 
fidt as he saw Le Jaj lay a band upon his sword hilt, '* I 
will send yon home to your master with the making of four 
noses besides the one you have already. Yon are a de- 
spicable fellow, beneath my notice, and yon had better 
continue so by remaining silent." 

'Slacopo " Rosalia exclaimed in alarm 

^'' Insolent clown," Le Jay exd&imed, grasping his sword 
bOt. 

'* Jacopo, I entreat of yon ! hear me, Jacopo !" 

^' I will not hear you," cried Jacopo, passionately ! 
^' What business have yon here, away from your mother's 
cottage? Answer me that! What business has any 
modest girl walking alone with a strange man so far from 

her home ? and that stranger, a despicable ^you would 

never walk alone with me, Rosalia — yon were so modest 
and discreet, that I was often vexed with yon for an ex- 
cess of it. Oh, Rosalia, is it possible ? you I yoa !" 

** But wont yon hear me, Jacopo ?" 

'^ Come with me home, and I will hear yon there. 
There is no use in yonr talking now. I tell yon I will not 
hear you well, I will." 

'^ Jacopo," Rosalia said, with a look of agooy^ *' I wish 
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I conld make yon understand what I fed at this moment. 
I cannot now explain to yon the canse of yonr finding me 
here, bnt I entreat of yon to say no more, bnt let me pass 
— do yon donbt me — do yon donbt my intentions ?" 

" I do not,'' replied Jacopo, " bnt I know that clever 
people have been deceived. I know that yon may be sa- 
crificed with the best intentions m the world. Answer me 
one question. Are yon not going to the camp ? Do yon 
hesitate to tell me ?" 

" Jacopo ** 

** I tell yon, yon shall not go there^-perhaps I know 
more of wtiat awaits yon than yon do yourself. I know 
who sent for yon, and to what purpose." 

^' Jacopo, will y9u not trust me ?" 

** I will if I see yon returu, but if yon fffUl go, retnm me 
that medal which I gave yon — yon can have no use of that 
at the camp." 

'' Do not take it firom me, Jacopo." 

" Will you retnm with me ?" 

« No." 

" Then give it me at once." 

Rosalia used a gesture of distress and perplexity. At 
this moment Le Jay, who, notwithstanding the superiority 
his weapon gave him, did not care to trust bis slight figure 
to the chance of a collision with so burly a shape as that 
of the Milanese peasant, perceived a foraging party ap- 
proaching them at some distance. Accordingly he suddenly 
became valiant. 

^' Give place, sirrah, this instant," he exclaimed, draw- 
ing his sword, '^ and let the youug woman pass, or take 
the consequences." 

Without hesitating an iustant Jacopo rushed upon him, 
armed as he was, and parrying with one hand an irresolute 
thrust, which slightly grazed his arm, in the next moment 
he laid the dcuyer on his back upon the ground. Setting 
one knee upon his breast, he strove to wrest from his grasp 
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the sword which he still firmly held ; Rosalia shrieked 
alond ; in the next moment some of the soldiers ran np and 
dragged Jacopo, heated, dnsty, and bleedmg, from the 
fallen ^ajer whom he still regarded in silence with looks 
of disappointed passion. Some of the men were going to 
dispatch Jacopo on the spot, as a matter of course, when 
Bosalia mshed with ontstretched arms and piercing cries 
of terror between him and the uplifted weapons. 

" Don't kill hun— don't kill the scoundrel," cried Le 
Jay, arising from the earth, re-adjasting his disordered 
apparel, and wiping the dust from it with much &angfroidy 
'* don't kill him — only bring him along — we shall find a 
question or two to put to him when he arriyes at head 
quarters." 

" Villain," said Jacopo, " if my voice can reach him your 
king shall hear of it. He did not enter the Milanese to 
gratify the rufi&anly passions of his followers — or If he did, 
and he refused my justice — then I say, heayen speed the 
arms of the Confederates upon his rear." 

** Hear the traitor 1" cried Le Jay, <' drag him along, 
soldiers." 

They resumed their journey to the camp. On reaching 
it, Jacopo was commited to the guard -room, while Le Jay 
conducted Rosalia to his own quarters until he should haye 
an opportunity of making his master aware of her arrival. 



CHAPTER V. 

When Le Jay entered his master's tent, he found the 
latter engaged at chess with a brother officer. The appear- 
ance of the ^uyer was enough to put an end to any inte- 
rest which the chevalier had hitherto taken in the game. 
Accordingly he suffered himself to be check-mated as 
speedily as he decently could, and allowed his visiter to 
depart without making any efibrt to detain him. 

" Well, Le Jay, what news ?" 

*' She is in the camp, my lord." 
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** Indeed, and where ?" 

'^ I thought it prudent, my lord, that she should remaiB 
at mj own quarters until I had apprised you of her 
arrival.** 

^' It was well done. Hasten now and devise some means 
of bringing her here with as little notice as possible.** 

It b not necessary to say what thoughts divided the 
mind of the chevalier, as he paced to and fro in his tent 
awaiting the return of Le Jay. In some time after the 
latter arrived, accompanied by Rosalia, wrapped in a mili- 
tary doak. When Le Jay had retired, the chevalier 
approached Rosalia, and took her hand with a familiar 
boldness, which became him far less than the air of noble 
condescension which she had remarked on his first entering 
her mother's cottage. On removing the hood from her 
countenance, the chevalier seemed astonished and per- 
plexed to find her bathed in tears. He was embarrassed 
by her grief and her silence, and seemed for some time at a 
loss how to interpret it. 

^' What is the matter?*' he asked at length, in an en- 
couraging tone, '' what is it terrifies yon ?" 

*' Ah, signer,** said Rosalia, " is it possible ? I could not 
have beUeved it. Is it you iodeed who sent for me ?'* 

<( Why do you ask, Rosalia ? Do you repent of having 
come already ?*' 

'' Oh, sir,*' she exclaimed, clasping her hands and kneel- 
ing before him with a convincing earnestness of manner, 
" not all that this world could bestow would bring me here 
with my own will ! But ever since your servant delivered 
your first message my mother's heart was changed. I 
have not known a moment's peace since then. She has 
been urging me in the cmelest manner to do what my heart 
abhors — and at last enjoined me to come hither on pain of 
becoming an outcast for ever from her presence. I came 
then, signer, confiding in your mercy, in the character which 
you bear in all countries, to beg of yon to have pity ou your- 
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self and me, and to ddsbt from a porsnit that is bringiDg 
misery on a poor being who never injnred yoa." 

The chevalier bad suffered her to kneel until this mo- 
ment, surprised and touched by what she had said. He 
now raised her gently from the attitude of ^supplication, and 
said in a kind voice: 

*^ And you tell me then, Rosalia, that it was your mother 
forced you to come hither ?" 

*^ Indeed, sigoor, it was." 

*' What was her reason now, for urging you so strongly 
against your will ?" 

^^ Alas, signer," replied RosaUa with a fresh burst of tears, 
*' I know not» unless it was our extreme poverty that must 
have drove her beside herself." 

^^ And you are so poor then," said the knight, " tell me 
all— conceal nothing of your circumstances from me." 

In compliance with this desire, Rosalia related all — the 
projected marriage — ^the poverty and distraction of her mo- 
ther—- the encounter on the road with Jacopo — all that was 
natural, with a simplicity and innocence of manner, that 
carried conviction with every sentence— 

'^ — And I pray you signer," she added, ^' not to let this 
Jaoopo suffer for what was solely occasioned by his love for 
me. I am sure he had not the least intention of injuring 
any one until his passions were roused by seeing me, as he 
thought, in manifest danger. He was indiscreet, but he 
never yet was malicious." 

^* And yon like this Jacopo, Rosalia ? " asked the knight. 

" I — ^I— we were betrothed, my lord." 

" Where is he now ?" 

*^ I believe they keep him a prisoner in the guard-room. 
I am veiy sorry, signer, that he affronted your servant." 

The chevalier remained for some moments silent, and 
then advancing to where Rosalia stood, he took her hand 
and addressed her with as much delicacy as if he had been 
accosting one of the high bom ladies of his sovereign's court. 
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*' Fear nothing, Rosalia," he said, ^' yon shall have no 
cause to repent yonr confidence. Whatever sentiments I 
may have entertained towards yon heretofore, I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge those which I feel at present. 
Yonr grace and yonr beanty attracted my admiration, and 
I believed I loved yon, bnt I can judge by my present feel- 
ings how far I was from thinking of you as highly as yon 
deserve. You have had proof sufficient of my weakness 
and my wickedness, but I am not wicked enough to rob you 
of a virtue which is so dear to you." 

Rosalia was about to sink at his feet, but the chevalier 
prevented her. 

^^ May your last end be happy, «ignor!" she said with 
tears, '* I can wish you no greater blessing." 

'^ And now," said the chevalier, '^ is there any female friend 
whom you wish to see before you return ?" 

Rosalia named the sister of Jacopo. 

'' Retire," said he, '^ for some time into that room until 
she arrives. Fear nothing ; no one shall intrude upon yon 
there. For Jacopo, he must remain in the camp to-night, 
but no harm shall come to him." 

Rosalia entered a small division of the tent, and the 
chevalier summoned Le Jay to his presence. When he 
appeared, the knight looked fixedly in his countenance for 
some moments, and said : 

^< Le Jay, you have deceived me in this matter, but no 
more of that. The ofience was mine rather than yours. Go 
now to the cottage of Jacopo Pecchioli, and bring Maria, 
his sister, hither. Tell Francesca likewise to come here 
early to-morrow morning. 

Le Jay executed his commission. Rosalia went with 
Maria Pecchioll to pass the night at the house of a relative 
of the latter. In the morning all bad assembled at the tent 
of the chevalier, when he ordered the prisoner to be brought 
before him. 

Jacopo had passed a night of cruel perplexity. He could 
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Villun !'' cried Jacopo, addressing the chevalier with a 
burst of passion, '' 70a have the power to do eviU bat that 
shall not preyent mj calling you by your right name. You 
talk of year king, bnt he shadl hear of yon. Do what you 
will with me, I care not, yon have already done yonr worst. 
As to yoD," he said addressing Rosalia, '' the fault is more 
than half yours — had you returned with me yesterday, all 
this might have been prevented." 

'^ What can yon mean, Jacopo ?*' exclaimed his sister, 
^^ how can yoa address Rosalia and the chevalier iu such a 
manner ?" 

'' Ask her," said Jacopo, " what was it that brought her 
to the camp ?" 

'' The same which brought me," replied Maria, ^' we came 
together in obedieDce to the summons of the chevalier." 

"Together?" said Jacopo. 

'' Yes, this morning, we are not an hour arrived. She 
left the camp with me yesterday evening and returned with 
me this moridng." 

'^ And is she — is she innocent ?" he asked, sinking hk 
voice. 

" Innocent ? Of what ?" exclaimed Maria. 
Jacopo looked round with a bewildered air, until his g^Umce 
rested on the chevalier. 

** She is, Jacopo," said the latter, " rely on my sincerity, 
when I tell you that yonr mind on that subject may be per- 
fectly at rest. At another and more fitting time you may 
hear all that has seemed perplexing to you in the condact 
of Rosalia. For the present let it suffice to assure you in 
her presence, and in that of her respectable friends, that 
there is not the slightest foundation for the uneasiness you 
seem to feel." 

Jacopo gazed around him in astonishment. His thoughts 
now mshed to the other extreme, and he became as im- 
petaous in gratitude as he was in resentment. 

" If I have wronged you," he said, addressing the cheva* 
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lier *^ and gnrelj it is, it most be so, ftr who ever lieard 
the name yoa bear mentioned except in praiae. I hope 
yon will forgive me ; bnt I was told tales, for which I 
thought good reason wks shown why I should believe tiiem, 
and I did so. I was told that — ^bnt it must be fidse ; it is 
impossible so renowned a knight could act so wicked a part. 
I was too credulous, and I am ready to suffer any punish- 
ment which you may think my offence deserves.** 

*' Bise, young man," said Uie chevalier, as Jaoopo knelt 
before him, " I do not merit the good opinion you have ex- 
pressed of me — ^but insupposing that anything has happened, 
or is likely to happen, that can make Bosalia less doar or 
less estimable to you, you err widely and most injuriously 
to her and to yourself. And now tell me, are you satis- 
fied ?" 

*' I am folly so," replied Jacopo, " I freely declare it." 

^ Then take her hand," said the knight, ^' and be sure 
yon have a treasure in it which many a sovereign might envy 
you." 

'* One moment, signer," said Rosalia, *^ I cannot consent 
to give Jacopo a hand which only yesterday I discovered 
he does not value. He refused to trust me, and demanded 
from me this medal," she added, taking it from her neck, 
«< which I chiefly valued as a gift from himself. I did not 
like to give it to you then," she said, '' because it might 
seem like acknowledging the justice of your doubts ; but 
now I freely return it, and I hope you will find some per- 
son on whom you can bestow it, and what is of greater 
value, your coi^dence along with it." 

" You have done enough in your own vindication Bosalis^" 
said the knight, ^' to persist would be resentment and not 
digni^." 

*' Then, signer," replied Bosalia, with a modest hesita- 
tion, " since I must not return it to the giver, Jacopo will 
forgive me if I bestow it where it is better deserved than 
by either of uo. I am poor, my lord," she said addressing 
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the chevalier with a smile, ^' and have little more than 
thanks to ofRsr yon ; bat yon have given happiness this 
morning to many hearts — will it please yon to accept this 
hnmble remembrance in retnm ?" 

So saying she placed the medal on the neck of the cheva- 
lier, With a grace and modesty which charmed the beholders. 
The eyes of the warrior glistened as he raised the medal 
to his lips, Without ma^ng any reply, he directed all to 
withdraw except Francesca, whose feelings were not the 
most enviable when she fonnd herself alone with the chevalier. 

*' And now," he said with a look and tone of nnnsnal 
severity, '* in what way shall we speak of *yoar condnct on 
this occasion ? K yon have anything to say which can 
palliate it, I am willing to hear yon, for to me yonr beha- 
viour, considering the character of your daughter, seems to 
have been something worse than censurable." 

''Alas, signer," exclaimed Francesca, kneeling at his 
feet, '^ I can only offer our poverty as my apology. We 
were on the brink of ruin, and I thought you so good and 
so renowned a cavalier." 

'^ You are right," replied the knight, *' the offence began 
with me. Tell me now how much is the debt which you 
have to pay 1" 

" Six hundred florins, signer — ^indeed it is a sum " 

'< There," said the knight, handing her a purse, *' you 
will find in that two hundred crowns, which are more 
than sufficient to pay your debt. The remainder will serve 
to purchase a dress for the bride. Here are a hundred 
crowns more for a wedding portion, and now the sooner 
this marriage is concluded the better. Not a word more !" 
he exclaimed, as Francesca, with expanded arms, was about 
to burst forth into a torrent of gratitude, '^ let all return 
hither, Le Jay I" 

The ^cuyer appeared, and in compliance with his master's 
desire, sommoned the whole party into the presence of the 
chevalier. 
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** My good fiiends," he said, '^afl now I hope is hi4>pQ7 
arrsnged, and wemaj hid each other fiurewell wilhoiit ill feel- 
ings on ^ther side. Jaoopo, your honeBty wiD never safSer if 
you learn to abate something oi yonr vehenienoe. Le Jay, 
at my request, will, I am sure, think no more of what has 



Le Jay answered by a low bow, delighted that he had 
anything to forgive in a ease where the odds were so mnch 
against him. 

'* For yon, Rosalia," oontinned the knight, ** I thank yon 
for yonr gift.** He pressed her hand. *^ Farewell, and 
sometimes in yonr prayers remember the poor chevalier 
Bayard." 

It is not said how long after the event jnst detailed, 
the chevalier received his death-wonnd in one of those fatal 
skirmishes with the army of the Confederates, which atten- 
ded the retreat of the French troops. Bat as he sat bleed- 
ing on the ground, his back placed agunst a tree, and his 
face, according to his own directions^ tamed towards the 
enemy, with no other companion remaining than his toiyer, 
it may be supposed that the remembrance of this morning 
was not the least consoling which presented itself to the 
mind of the d3ring hero. 



The third joryman having concladed his stoiy, which 
was listened to with mach attention, there was a general 
call for the song, with which, after a few moments reoollec- 
tion, he complied as follows : — 

J. 

Oh, weeds will luumt the loveliest scene, 

The sommer son can see, 
And donds will sometimes rise between 
• The truest &iends that be ! 

And thou^ts nnkind maj come perchance 

And haply words of blame, 
For pride is man*s inheritance, 

And firafltj is his name. 
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n. 

Tet while I tread this leafy Tale, 

That nuned thine inflmcy, 
And hear in every paanag gale, 

A whispered sound of thee. 
My nighted bosom wakes anew 

To feeling's gonial ray, 
And each dark mist bn memory's view 
Melts into light away. 

in. 

The flowers that deck this shaded spot, 

Low, lovely, and obscore, 
Were like the joys thy fKendship brought^ 

Delicious, calm, and pure. 
Now faded is their genial glow, 

And changed their simple has. 
Ah 1 most it e'er be mine to Imow 

Their type is faded too ! 

IV. 

Tet should those well remembered hours 

Return to me no more, ^ 

And like those cull'd and faded flowers, \ 

Their day of life be o'er. 
In memory's fragrant shrine conceal'd, 

A sweeter scent they give, 
Than aught the world again can jieid, 

Or I again receive. 

It was admitted by all present, that the third juror had 
fulfilled all the conditions of the common agreement with- 
out rendering himself liable to any demand on his purse. 
The call next passed to the fourth juror, who after some 
hesitation took from his lips the cigar with which he had 
been regaling himself, and after indulging in a preliminary 
draught of the generous ale which stood beside him, com- 
menced the following narrative. 
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THE FOURTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 

THE MISTAKE- 



Thsbe was no happier man in the wide world than Pheliin 
(yRoorke, fiom the longest day he oonld remember ontil 
that on which he was married, and, alas, that we should 
have to record it, no one so miseraUe ever after. His fate 
was the more pitiable, that he was nnosnally cantions in 
entering on a state which was to fix the good or evU fortune 
of his future life. He did not embrace it as a mere boy ; 
be was verging fast beyond manhood at the time. He had 
known the object of his choice fipom childhood, and he de- 
voted a fortnight of deep contemplation to the affair before 
Shrovetide. Bat after the inextricable knot was tied, the 
grounds upon which his unfortupate attachment rested, 
proved beyond all conception unsnbstantia]. The gay good 
hnmonr of little Anty O'DonneH, the tender look, the gbid 
welcome, and above all, the winning obsequiousness of man- 
ner which first caught his heart, one by one faded, like 
fiury gifts, away^ in the person of Mrs. O'Bourke, until at 
the end of five or six months, he began almost to call in 
question the fiict of their having ever had any existence. 
He sometimes thought to himsetf that he must have been 
juggled by witchcraft, or his imagination deluded by some 
love potion, perhaps privately administered by Anty. When 
he went from home in the mommg, instead of the fond 
farewell look, which, in his young fancy, he imagined would 
daily fi^Uow him to his early Ubour, he had to endure the 
frowning glances of hishelpmate, and her oft repeated charges 
about his tarrying out after work time ; for the joyous wel- 
come home, he met a reception that would have augured a 
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change for the worse in the wife of Rip Van Winkle ; and 
for the fond anxiety to please in their frequent communings, 
a total disregard to every wish of his heart, and a deter- 
mined resolution to have everything her own way. 

Phelim was, happily for himself, of a very elastic tempe- 
rament. If he was easily depressed by his evil fortune, he 
was also easily elated when his better staf seemed to be in 
the ascendant; and perhaps if the setded cloudiness of 
Anty's countenance had been ever so rarely visited with a 
gleam of sunshine, he might have considered his fate, though 
a very chequered one, as not quite insupportable. But the 
season of her ill-humour sat in after wedlock like a polar 
night to the northern mariner, long and hopeless, and with 
no promise of a future day. *' I have heard tell/' he used 
to mutter to himself in his moments of bitteriiess, *^ of a 
woman's leading a man the life of a dog, but sure a dog has 
a fine life of it compared to mine. He's up with the sun, 
delighting himself with his sports in the grassy fields, and 
there's no living eye takes envy at his amusement ; he gets 
his mess in peace in the chimney corner, twice in the day, 
without toil or trouble, and he sleeps like a kitten by the 
fireside all night, without dramin orstartm as I do, thinken 
of the day's doens ; if he gets an odd kick or a batin, he 
knows tisn't out of any ill will, and it doesn't dwell on his 
mind a minute after the pain is gone ; and if he hears a 
tongue equal to Ant/s, tisn't expected he'll understand it. 
Oh ! mo leare ! the life of a dog is a fine life." 

Time, which it is said, wears down the edge of the sharp- 
est evil, did very little in his weary course for Phelim 
O'Rourke, when the cholera suddenly reached his neigh» 
bourhood, and committed awful havoc in every direction. 
There was the greatest consternation throughout the dis- 
trict, and the visitation was met by every one in fear and 
trembling, except by those for whom misery had abready 
stript death of his terrors. Phelim could not be altogether 
placed among the latter class, nor said to be wholly devoid 
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of jqypidieiiaaB, jet int ic ip rt h i ga oMe I gnite to luBton^ 
fiom tlie Ttrj mtnril liope, tiuit Antj's temper would be 
molfified bj die nmreRil panic, he was raiKh less dqiressed 
than tbe mnltitiide. Even a foitiTe smfle migfat be some- 
times detected pbying about his month, on the amiOD&oe- 
ment of some new and appaOing stn^ of the destroyer, 
when he obBerved die smooth and pallid fear oTerqveading 
the brow of his partner, and a sikooe, sodden as the palsy, 
arresting her oonrenation. It at kii^gth nnfintonately at- 
tracted Anty's notice, and as may be ooDJectored, convinced 
from that moment that he was friifitating himself on the 
prospect of her sdzore with the disease, her rage knew no 
faomids. Every tfaiiD or start of terror she experienced, as 
the danger increased about her, fnrnished new ground for 
sosiHcion. His veiy locks were watched and examined 
with s metaphysical acnteness, and the faintest expression 
traced booie to its iniqnitions souroe, nntil all his antidpa- 
tiODS of even temporary repose, were buried in the daitest 
disappointment ; the spring by idlich he tiionght to lie down 
for awhile, and drink the sweet waters of contentment^ poiir- 
ingmit for him only new draughts of bitterness. 

When we mention that five yean had already rolled 
over the heads of this iU-staired pair, and they were 
still living in one honse, and partaking d the same meals 
in so deooroos a manner, as to keep tibeir domestic agree- 
ments in some degree hidden £rom the public, it will be ad- 
mitted that Phelim was a man of the most enduring 
patience. With whatever amoont, however, of Christian 
reagnatiim, he suffered this sort of life, he coidd not always 
avoid indications of peerohness and vexation at his lot. 
He was often heard to say, <' I wish to Heaven I was taken 
off at once be the ackness, and 'twould be an ease to me *** 
sometimes indeed, it must be confessed, another alternative 
floated dimly in the perspective, when his wicked angel 
whispered the question in his ear, <* wouldn't it answer as 
well, Phelim, if it took off littie Anty." His better feelings 
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neyertheless always discoantenanced those evil saggestioDSy 
as well as the contingent results of snch an occorrencey which 
his busy imagmation was ever ready to disport in when 
permitted to go at large. 

It happened one morning, as they were sitting to break- 
fast, that they heard a ciy next door, and in a few minutes 
after a person ran in and informed them that the woman 
who lived there and her three children had been carried off 
by the cholera in the nighty leaving the disconsolate bus* 
band alone in the world. Mrs. O'Ronrke's eye, after she 
had recovered from the shock which the first announcement 
of the news had occasioned, fixed itself instinctively on 
Phelim, and again she saw, or fancied she saw, instead of 
the natural expression of countenance at such awful ac- 
counts, a shrouded delight beaming in his looks, which was 
very badly concealed in his awkward semblance of sym- 
pathy for the sufferers. Her ire was instantly kindled, and 
iifter a pause of a few minutes, during which she was en- 
deavouring to subdue the up-bursting violence into, what 
she hoped might even for its newness prove more cutting, 
a bitter irony, she observed : 

*^ Pleasant news this fine momen', Misther O'Bourke ; 
the loss of so many poor innocent craythurs at a sweep is 
enough to deli|^t tiie heart of any one 1" 

<« What do you mane be that, Anty,*' returned Phelim ; 
" 'twould be a strange bizness, if I wasn't sony for poor 
Davy in his trouble l" 

'' Trouble enough !" retorted Anty, " I b'lieve you'd give 
a thrifie to be in his case, for all, 'twould be the glory of 
your heart, you murthering crocodile, if the sickness come 
into us to-day, and that you saw me dacently laid under 
the sod in the even. I know your thoughts, you villain, 
for all your long faces, I know how you laugh in your heart 
within, when you hear of a poor woman dying, hopen it 
may come to my turn at last ; but 111 disappoint you ; wid 
the blessen of Heaven, I tell you, I'll disappoint you." 
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Phelim In vain protested against these aocosations, and 
much more to the same purport passed between them, 
until the dispute reached a pitch that, he foond bj ezpe- 
rienee, it was not safe it should long maintain. He accord- 
ingly stmek his colours, and was hangiug his head, after 
his usual fashion, in profound lulence, waiting for the storm 
to subside, when the suddenness of that occurrence caught 
his attention and looking up into his wife's face, he thought 
he observed it singularly pale and grave. She was evi- 
dently struggling with some terror, and on recoveriug her 
speech, which she did at once from the moment she saw 
Fbelim fix his looks upon her, she exclaimed : 

'* Yon have your wish, yon mnrtherer, if 'tis of any good 
to you, but 'tis your bad aogel done it. K you hadn't 
sold yourself, the wicked longing couldn't thrive with you." 

" What's the matter now ?" answered Phelim. 

•* Tm off," cried Anty, " that's all — run fw the priest — 
run, I tell you, and take your eyes off of me." 

*' Erah, what's the matter, darlen," asked the husband 
i^gain, with as strong an expression of anxiety as he could 
summon up. 

*^ Don't darlen me, yon villain," rotnmed Anty, ^Vm off, 
and you know it — ^'tis all your doens — ^"tis out of the passion 
yon put me into I got it— my death will be at your door." 

'^ Got what, avonmeen ?" 

" Lave off your palaveren again, and get me the priest. 
Oh ! the Lord help me. I'm off, I believe — ^the cramp — 
the cramp. I'm done for in earnest — ^rub me — ^mb me^— 
will any one get me the priest ?" 

Phelim now clearly saw that she was gettmg the cholera, 
for while she was speaking, her voice began to grow hoarse 
saaS. whispering; her face became blneish and shrunk to half 
its usual size ; her eyes wero sinking ui her head, like 
those of a wasted corpse, and a cold sweat was ooaing oat 
firom every pore. • ^' Bub me, you vagabond, if there's any 
compassion left for your poor murdered wife. Oh, my 
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leg — ^my leg — ^rob me — won't any one rub me — there- 
there — ^higher np— oh my foot — the other foot — ^won't I 
get the priest at all, Dheelen." 

A woman happening to come in at the moment, attracted 
by her cries, the astonnded hnsband left his wife in her 
care, and darted off for the pnesU We shall not venture 
to analyse his reflections by the way, nor offer a conjecture 
as to their nature. It is sufficient to say, that by the time 
he reached Father M'Mahon's residence, his countenance 
had attained a very decorous length, and he was not want- 
ing in a due degree of impatience, to hurry back with the 
worthy man. They leflb the door together, and though the 
priest was mounted very tolerably, and pushed on, as in all 
cases of urgency, at rather a rapid rate, he was far out- 
stripped by the anxious Phelim, who stood again by poor 
Anty's side, before it could have been thought possible for 
him to traverse such a distance. 

The neighbours were at the time holding a consultation 
in an anti-chamber, to determine what was the best course 
to be pursued with her. 

^'Take her to the hospital at once," says one, who thought 
the farther and the sooner she was removed from his own 
domecile the better." 

'* 'Tis the best way," says a second, " for she's a gone 
woman, if there isn't something done for her in a hurry." 

'^ Gone or not gone," exclaimed a third, who proved to 
be a sister of Ant/s, " she'll never set foot in the hospitaL 
I'll not have her pisened be the docthors any way." 

^* Indeed 'tis seldom they're throublesome afther comen 
out of their hands," observed a pedlar who stood listening 
in the crowd, ^' they're the qaieter for visiting 'em ever 
afther, to my knowledge." 

<< Thrue for him, faix," cried another, '^ many's the fine 
young boy or girl I see go in to 'em stout and ruddy, and 
come out in the momen with their feet foremost. 

<< Eyeh, don't be rnnneti 'em down that way," observed 
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a little tulor, who had obtained some reputation as a wit, 
^^ they're, not so bad after aU ; go into 'em oyer so bare or 
or naJked, and they never fails to send yon ont with a new 
wooden jacket and steel buttons !" 

*' UJaloo ! the vagabonds/' exclaimed the sister, ** they 
destroy 'em with their physics ; snre I seen 'em with my 
own two eyes in the hospital dian^ng colonrs as soon as 
they drank 'em off." 

^< No wondher," rejoined the pedlar, *' when they're paid 
for it" 

'^ Paid by whom?" exdaimed half a dosen voices simnl- 
taneonsly. 

*^ By the government," returned ihe pedlar, " who else ? 
There are too many of ns in the country entirely, and we're 
for ever fighten, and night-walken, and given the world in 
all of thronble. They thried emigration, and transportation, 
and tnmen us out to starve on the high roads by what they 
call the subletting act, and they thried the threadmill, and 
even hanging itself, and t'was to no purpose. So they med 
up their minds at last to rid the country of us be pisening 
ns like varmin, and when the cholera come, they took ad- 
vantage of the docthors to do it, be way of curen, unknownst 
to us." 

'^ See that why !" ejaculated several. 

** 'Tis a good hundred pounds to 'em at any rate, every 
poor soul they put out of pain," continued the pedlar. 

A low ** Dheelen " (Qod help us) was heard from the 
crowd. 

The priest had now arrived, and seeing Mrs. O'Bourke 
in such a deplorable way that there was not a moment to 
be lost, recommended strongly that she should be at once 
removed to the hospital. He met, however, perhaps in con- 
sequence of the pedlar's communication, witii more opposi- 
tion than he expected, especially from Anty's sister, a Mrs. 
Judy O'Leary, of whom we have before made mention. He 
at length thought it better to refer the dispute to Phelim 
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as the fittest penMm to give a final dedsion on the anb- 
ject. 

^< ril take the advice of Father Mao,* cried Phelim in a 
melancholy tone, ^* he's the best judge, and moreover I have 
a great opinion of the docthors,** Phelim had been atten- 
tively listening to tiie pedlar's account of them. 

<' I tell yoo, Phetim," roared Jndy, *^ if jou take her there, 
she'll never come out of it a living womam !" 

<' The will of Qod be done 1" replied Phelim, ^< how can 
we help it ?" 

^' Be not pntdng her in there, -^yon neyger," exdahned 
tiie indignant dster, *^ is it to get rid of her yon want %** 

The priest, perceiving that the d^erence of opinion be- 
tween the parties was likely to inoreasoj interposed before 
it reached a climax, and demanded of Judy what she meant 
by insinuating snch imputations against the hospital, where 
xespectablp metUcal gentlemen were risking their lives night 
and day, amidst the most shocking scenes, in the hope of 
rescuing even a few lives firom the pestilence. 

^^ Eyeh I the notoriouB thieves of the earth," returned 
Judy, '^tisn't for nothing they're doen it, and as for reoo- 
veren people, arn't the hosjut^Js open now as good as a fort- 
night, and for the hundred that come out in co£Sins, there 
isn't one yet come out in his clothes I" 

Phelim heaved a deep sigh. 

« My good women," observed the priest, *' this is all a 
foolish prejudice. Tbe disease is a dreadful one, and peo- 
ple must die of it wherever they are, but independent of 
any other consideration, I think the safety of the neighbour- 
hood should be considered: there will be danger of the 
sickness extending itself if the poor creature is left here." 

'' 111 take care of het myself" answered Judy, ^' if she's 
left, and no one else need come near her." 

**No, no, Judy a lanive^" exdaimed Phelim a little 
alanned, ^* VH not have you or the neighbourhood in danger 
by any means. No, no, avoumeen, I'd sooner suffer any 
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I068,'' and he wiped his eye with the skirt of his coat, ^'Vd 
sooner suffer any loss, than have the sickness spreading 
abont like wild-&e, as it will, if poor Anty's left here.'' 

'^ Throe for yon, PheHm,** responded the alarmed crowd, 
*^ fwill be tiirongh every honse on the load before momen 
If she's not taken to the hosintaL" 

^Theyll be bat fewof ns left to tell it, rmafeerd," said 
Phefim, ** may heayen protect ns." 

As the sense of the meeting ran entirely with Phelim on 
the necessity of poor Amy's removal, it was in vain that 
the perseyering Jndy still lidd oat, and endeavonred to 
convince them that she would so contrive to nnrse-tend her 
nster, as to cat off all commonication with those rending 
abont her. It was carried by acclamation that she shoold 
be taken off to the hospital, and the cholera cot having 
been summoned to the spot, she was laid into it in a state 
that, withont much aid from the doctors, gave a fiur pro- 
mise of her never revisiting her little home again. Phelim 
followed, slowly and with a dejected look, in the wake of 
the cotmen, and they all soon d^appeared from the sympa- 
thising eyes of the anxioos and apprehenrive c^wd. 

He retained to his cabin alone, and as David wept for 
his son while he was yet living, but became resigned when 
hope and anxiety were alike over, so Phelim grieved for 
litde Anty thronghont the day, shedding abundance of tears, 
bat at night, when a messenger arrived directing him to 
bring a coflin to the hospital, the fountain of his sorrows 
becftme dried np. ^'If I was to weep for a hundred years," 
he observed, '^ sure 'twouldn't bring her back again to me, 
poor thing ! 'tis oriy flying in the &oe of heaven not to sub- 
mit to my nnsfortune like a Christian ; there's no knowing 
how soon it be my own turn." He accordingly attended at 
the hospital gate with a becoming spirit, and having de- 
Ui^ered in the coffin, received it in his car from the hands of 
the porter and cotmen agun, frdghted with the remains of 
Mrs. Anty CBourke, as was testified by the chalk inscrip- 
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tion on the cover. He immediately proceeded to the bury- 
ing ground, accompanied by the hospital grave-digger, with 
whose solitary assistance she was consigned to her last rest- 
ing place. 

Death was a matter of too common occDrrence in these 
days to leave that deep or permanent gloom aflter it, which 
it is sore to do where its visits, as in ordinary times, are bat 
few and far between. Individual distress, however great, 
seemed of small amount, even in the estimation of the suf- 
ferer, while the pestilence was still laying life waste in every 
direction about him. When at the end of some ten or fif- 
teen dajTS it at length quitted Phelim's neighbourhood, to 
hunt for prey in some new or untouched district, his mis- 
fortune was but an old and ordinary one in public remem- 
brance. He had indeed ceased to grieve on the subject 
himself, though the image of poor Anty, he declared, still 
haunted his mind, and, however long he lived, could never 
be effaced from his memory. This assertion, however, very 
soon came to be doubted by his acquaintances. The living 
picture of Maggy Fitzgerald, a blooming girl who lived in 
his vidnity, was seen too frequently by his side, to permit 
the supposition that a rival from among the dead could 
occupy any very permanent place in his imagination. The 
truth was, that within three weeks after his late loss, Phelim 
was once more over head and ears in love. He had for- 
gotten, or ceased to think of all his troubles and disappoint- 
ments, and of such strange materials is the human heart 
made up, his affections were as fondly and utterly given 
away in this new attachment as if he had never loved or 
been deceived by women. 

Fortune, however, seemed now fully disposed to make 
him amends for the long period of her desertion. His days 
passed on in uninterrupted dreams of delight, his nights in 
refreshing slumbers, and the lark welcomed the golden 
morning with a song less blithful. The blissful period that 
was to complete his happiness was at length fixed, and day 
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after dMj, tbe rosy-footed boois kept wluqpering as diey 
passed of the joys that were iq^iroacfaiiig, bot alas, for poor 
humanity ! how nneertam are its hopes I how fleedn^ its 
enjoyments ! cm the veiy ere of the wedding, a fiiend broke 
the dreadfnl secret to him, that it was generally ramoored 
thiongh the coontry Mis. Anty O'BoQike was stiU afire ! 
Phelim spnmg three &et fiom his stool at the annoonce- 
ment, dipping his hands and exdauning, '^moither !" as 
he came to the groimd. On recovering his recollection, 
however, and calming a fittle, he totaOy denied the possi- 
bility of such an oocnrrenoe, described miniit^ his having 
himself received the coffin containing her remains fiom the 
porter, and his having buried it beneath three ftet of earth 
with the assistance of the gnve-digger. That they even 
roDed a great rock over the spot afterwards, which no nn- 
aided hnman efibrt conld roQ off again, so that, admittiiig 
sach an absurdity as her retaining to life after interment, 
there was no possible way by which she conld extricate 
herself from the grave. He partly satisfied his informant 
by these explanations, but by no means removed the hank- 
ering sospidon from his own mind, though perfectly at a 
loss to account for it. Somebody, it was said, had actually 
seen and spoken to her, and though reports as groundless 
every day find circulation, this one came too nud-apropos 
to be treated with perfect indifference. He pondered and 
inqoired, and pondered again, until the subject took such 
entire possession of his mind, that he felt he could neither 
rest nor sleep untQ he had his doubts deared up in one way 
or another* He accordingly came to the resoluticm of visit- 
ing the hospital, and investigating the matter most mi- 
nutely. 

On arriving at the gate, he lifted the knocker with a palpi- 
tating heart, feehng tiiat his fate depended on the decision 
of the next few moments. The porter appeared and de- 
manded his business. 

*' Will you tell me, if you pleasei" answered Phelim, 
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'^ do yon remember a woman of the name of Aniy O'Bonrke 
that I brought in here sick of the choleray a little time ago ?** 

<' I do, well/' returned the porter. 

<^ What became of her?" 

*' She was discharged cored, abont three weeks ago." 

^' Gored I** ejacolated Phelim, his jaw dropping, and his 
ejes dilating like saocers." 

** Iss to be sore, do yoo think we never care anj one," 
retomed the porter, with an fur of offended dignity. 

*'I don't mane that,''&ltered Phelim, <'batm7-*-m7 — ^my 
wife. 

^^Oh, hoi she was yonr wife, was she ? why then I never 
see one take the recovery of his wife so much to heart 
before.** 

" She's de'ad, I tell yoo," cried Phelim, ^^ 'tis a mistake 
of yoors— yoo — ^yoo yoorself pot her corpse in the coffin 
for me, five weeks ago, nnd gev it into my own two hands 
at this very doore; don't yoo remember here at this docue ? 
do agra, try to remember — ^'tis as troe as daylight." 

*' I don't remember any sich thing," answered the porter. 

'* Oh, morther," exclaimed Phdim, strikmg hb hands 
against his forehead. 

'^ Maybe," oontinoed the porter, ^' I gev yoo some one 
else in a mistake." 

'<0h, morther!" roared Phelim again, as with hands 
still pressed to his forehead, he moved backwards and for- 
wards before the gate, stamping the groond vehemently at 
every step. 

'* Faix, it sometimes happens os, for all," continoed the 
porter, ^' when there's a great nomber of 'em goes off in the 
night, the names are pinned on 'em when they're thron in 
the dead-hoose, bot sometimes they slips off Again yoo know, 
and then we're all at a dead loss, not knowen one from 
another, so no wonder a mistake shoold happen-HSome one 
else's wife I giv yoo I sappose." 

Phelim, open whom some new light seemed to be break- 
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ing daring this explanation, now started oat of his reverie, 
and catchiag the porter's hand with eagerness, exclaimed, 
**^ Tell me one thing now like an honest man, and maj the 
heayens be yoar bed as joa tell me tralj, do je ever have 
two people of the same name in the hospital at the same 
time?" 

'^ £jeh ! plagae on 'em for names ! to be sare we do, al- 
most every daj — ^there's no pleasing the people at all 'count 
of the bother we have with the way they're christened all 
Paddys, or Daveys, or Marys, or Peggys, till we can't tell 
one from another ; bat death and age, man," continned the 
porter, suddenly elevating his voice, ^^ why do yon squeeze 
my hand that way ?" 

'^ I did'nt mane any offence by it, avoomeen," responded 
Phelim, *' I'd be sorry to hart a hair o' year head, bat I 
have one qaeslion more to pat to yoa. What sort of a 
woman was it be the name of Anty (yRonrke, that yon 
tamed oat cared ?" 

^* A handy little skeleton of a creature then, that no cholera 
could kill^-one that the world couldn't plaze — scold — scold- 
ing always, and with looks that ud freeze a turnip when 
anybody venthured to answer her." 

Phelim's heart sunk within him again : he summoned cou- 
rage however to continue the investigation. 

'^ E'then, do you know at all, did she get much medicine 
from the docthers ?" 

** She couldn't be got to taste as much as a drop for any 
of 'em," replied the porter. 

^* Lord help us," ejaculated Phelim with a deep sigh. 

" But how is it," said the porter, " now I think on it, if 
she was your wife, that she didn't go home to you ?" 

'' Thme fo/ you," answered Phelim, rubbing his hands 
and brightening up at a thoaght which had never occurred 
to him before. ^^ What is it I'm thinking of at all ; sure 
if she and 1 were on the living airth, she'd find me out in 
half the time. The power av the world ud hardly keep hex 
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from me for three whole weeks, that is, if she had her walk 
and her fire senses. I'm the the rail fool and not to recol- 
lect that at wanst. No ! no ! poor ooman, she's dead and 
bnried long enough to keep qaiet for my day at any rate ; 
snre I helped to make the grave and throw the earth on her 
myself r 

*' 111 be bail then, she has the good winter^s coat of it,** 
observed the porter smiling, '^ yon wouldn't like to let the 
frost to her, poor thing." 

*^ Eyeh ! no matter," retnm^ Phelim, '^ 'tis equal how 
we lie, when it comes to that with us, but I'm obleeged to 
you for your information entirely — a good evenen." 

*' Safe home to you, Misther O'Rourke," cried the porter, 
the smile still playing about his mouth, ^' and if I hear any- 
thm of Anty's stirren about. 111 not fail to come with the 
news to you." 

Fhelim quickened his pace, and pretended not to hear, 
muttering however when he reached a sufficient distance to 
vent his feelings with impunity, '^ wisha asy enough it is 
with you, that haven't chick nor child, nor anything but 
your own four bones to throuble you ; may be when you 
marry you'll not have your jokes so ready, and faix 
,when you do^ all the harm I wish you, is a wife equal to 
Anty." 

On arriving at home, Phelim recovered his spirits, and 
made every preparation tor the wedding. After trying on 
a new suit of clothes which was made for him by a Limerick 
tailor, fitting himself with a shining Caroline hat, and re- 
viewing his figure with due particularity, in a broken piece 
of a mirror which he had neatly set in polished ash, he spent 
the evening at the bride's. To such as have loved, it is 
needless to tell that he did not return home until the moon 
was going to her rest, and that he then lay down on his 
humble bed to pass away the time in chiding the lazy hours, 
that one by one came slowly to his pillow to tell him of the 
approaching monucg. 
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At last came the joyous wedding day, and with it, from 
&r and near, the gaests came gathering to the merry honse 
of the bride. The weather wajs nnpropitions, for the morn- 
ing had set in with wind and rain in all the gloom of be- 
ginning winter ; bat the bam in which, for the sake of in- 
creased room, the company were assembled, was defended 
by a thick coating of thatch from the power of the storm, 
and a roaring fire blazing at the npper end, gave a fair 
gnarantee against the influence of the cold. The wedding 
baked meats were set forth, the bagpipes had stmck np a 
merry air, and the priest had already taken his place at the 
head of the banqueting table, when a lend knocking was 
heard at the door, and a poor woman wrapped in a cloak, 
who sought shelter from the weather, was admitted to a seat 
by the fireside. The occurrence was too common to occasion 
much observation, and the feast proceeded. Great and 
fearful was the destruction on every hand, and stunning 
was the noise of the delighted multitude. After the meats 
and other substantial elements of the entertainment had dis- 
appeared, and a becoming time was allowed for discussing 
the punch, they all arose at a signal from the priest, and a 
little cuxde was formed at the upper end of the apartment, 
in the centre of which he placed himself with Phelim and 
Maggy before him. The important ceremony was now 
about to take place which was to make them happy for 
ever, and an anxious silence reigned throughout the room, 
broken only by the whisper of some of the elders to one 
another, or the suppressed titter of some sly maiden, at the 
bashful bearing of the bride. Just as the priest took the 
book, a loud cough was heard from the stranger. No one 
took notice of it except Phelim ; but as soon as he heard it, 
he started as if he ht^ been electrified, and let fall Maggy's 
hand from hb own. Then looking towards the fire-place 
where the old woman was sitting, a cold shivering came 
over him, and large drops of perspiration hung glistening 
on his forehead. 
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" What's the matter with you, darlin?" exclaimed Maggy, 
terrified at the change which came over him. 

" Nothing, achree," replied the bridegroom, "but a weak- 
ness that come upon me, when I heerd that cough from the 
ind of the room, it was so like the sound of one that I was 
once used to, but that can never be heard in this world 
again." 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when another congh 
resounded in the same direction, and again a sudden terror 
seized upon Phelim, his teeth began to chatter, his lunbs to 
tremble, and he kept looking up towards the fire-place like 
one that was fairy-stricken. 

" Heaven purtect us !" he ejaculated in a £Ednt whisper 
to himself. 

"Phelim — Phelim, honey 1" cried Maggy dreadfully 
alarmed. 

" Sure,*' muttered he, heedless of the voice of the bride 
and gazing vacantly in the one direction, " I berried her 
with my own two hands !" 

" What ails you Phelim ?" exclaimed the priest, shaking 
him by the shoulder, to arouse him out of the stupor which 
seemed to oppress him, " are you ill ? or what is all this 
strange proceeding about ?" 

" I'm not well, indeed, your reverence," replied Phelim, 
recovering himself, " I don't know what's the matter, but 
I'm sure I'll be quite well when this business is over. Let 
us go on." 

He took Maggy's hand again, and the priest proceeded, 
but when Phelim commenced to repeat the customary words 
after him, "I take thee, Margaret Fitzgerald, for my wedded 
wife," his eyes instinctively fixed itself on the little woman 
at the fire-place, when to his utter horror he saw her slowly 
rising from her stool, and throwing back the cloak from her 
head, turn round to the company. A general scream ac- 
knowledged the presence of Mrs. Anty O'Bourke ! She 
settled her look steadily on Phelimj and walked slowly to- 
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wards him. He staggered back two or three steps, and 
would have fallen, had he not been supported by those aboat 
him. Her person seemed to grow taller as she advanced — 
her countenance more ferocious than he had ever seen it, 
and she was struggling with suppressed passion to such a 
degree as for some moments to impede her utterance. When 
her feelings at length found vent in words, she shook her 
clenched fist at him, at once relieving the party from all 
suspense as to her spectral character. *' You viUian," she 
exclaimed, " you thought you got rid of me — did you ? 
You thought you had three feet of the sod over me, and 
that you might get on wid your pranks as you pleased your- 
self, but I'll spoil your divarsion for you. I'll trait you 
wid a wife, so £ will, you unnatural dog. Your darlen in- 
deed (curtsying to Maggy.) Your Maggy achree. So 
ma'am — ^hem. Nothen ud satisfy you but to be Mrs. 
O'Boui^e, Mrs. O'Rourke, enagh ! Why you unmoral, un- 
proper character, would you have the man marry two wives ? 
would you have him scandalize the whole country ? Oh 
you rail Turk (to Phelim), I have been watching every turn 
of you these three weeks back ; I've seen your doens — 
vour coorten and dearen and drinken. What's become av 
the pig, you hangman ? the pig that I reared from a bon- 
nive wid my own hands. Yes, two hands — ^look at em — 
not so white as Maggy's may be, but belonging to Mrs. 
O'Rourke for all that, thankee. Where's my pig again, you 
bom villain ?" 

Poor Phelim, somewhat aroused by the fury of this attack, 
endeavoured to collect his scattered senses, and get out of so 
awkward a business as decently as he could, but the 
greater his anxiety to appease her indignation, the longer 
his explanations — the more abject his apologies — the higher 
Ant/s wrath mounted, until at ^length in the climax of a 
violent fit, she fell on the floor perfectly insensible. 

The interest was now suddenly changed. The feelings 
of the party, which a moment before, ran altogether in Ph'' 
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lim's favonr, now set back in a returning tide of pity fbr the 
unfortunate Antj. All was anxiety and rediness to assbt 
her, and no efifbrt suggested for her recovery was left nn- 
tried. Water was splashed in her face, feathers burnt un- 
der her nose, and attempts were even made at opening a 
Tein by a skilful farrier who happened to be among the 
guests, but everything they ventured to do for her relief 
proved for a time fruitless. While the crowd was still pres- 
sing round her, Phelim lay in a chair by the fireside, over- 
come with suspense and agitation, but after the lapse of 
some twenty or thirty minutes, suspecting from various 
exclamations which reached him, from time to time, from 
the group around his wife, that there were hopes of her 
coming to, he roused himself up, and beckoning Davy Doo- 
ley, an old companion of his, to the door, he addressed 
him with a look full of meaning and in a gentle under 
tone. 

<' Isn't this a pnrty business, Davy ?" 

'^The quarest I ever seen in my bom days,** replied 
Davy, " she's coming to, I believe." 

« We must have a docthor, Davy," rejoined the husband, 
eyeing his friend with the same intent look 

*' Eyeh ! plague on 'em for docthors, had'nt they her 
ondhertheir hands before ?" 

'^ They wem't to blame any way, Davy, she gev 'em no 
fair play either for death or recovery. The porter tonld me 
she wonld'nt taste a dhrop of their medicines if they were 
to flay her alive for it." 

*' 'Twas like her cuteness," observed Davy. 

" Well, but listen to me," continued Phelim, and stoop- 
ing over, he muttered something into the ear of his friend. 

^' No better on Ireland ground," exclaimed Davy, slap- 
ping his hands in approval of the communication, '^ a kind 
/ tender-hearted man that never keeps poor craythurs long 
in pain. Oh ! begannies he's the real docthor." 

" Away with you then, arragal," cried Phelim, ** I hear 
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her voice getten stronger ; offer him any money, nm, aroo ! 
oh! mavrone!" 

'* Where's Davy going ?" inquired the priest, as he saw 
him hastily leaving the door. 

Sending him off for the docthor I am, yonr reverence," 
answered Phelim, '* for I'll never let her set foot in the 
hospital agam. They neglected her there entirely, them 
rogues of nurse-tenders, and so PU have her attended at 
home now, where she'll he med take every whole happerth 
the docthor ordhers for her." 

'' You're an honest and a sensible man, Phelim," ob- 
served the priest, '' and I admire your behaviour very much 
in all this strange business. Pm glad to find, too, you're 
not giving way to that foolish and wicked prejudice against 
the doctors which has been so prevalent since the cholera 
conmienoed." 

'^ I'd be sorry to undervalue the gentlemen, your reve- 
rence," returned Phelim, " sure, what ud I do at all now 
without 'em, and poor Anty is so bad. I wonder is there 
any chance for her ? 

*' Very little I fear, Phelim : it appears like an apoplec- 
tic attack." 

^' Is it an3rtbing of a lingering dizaze ? your reverence," 
continued the husband in a faltering tone. 

" Not at all," replied the priest, '' it is generally a very 
sudden one." 

•* Ove ! ove I the poor crajrthur ! I believe she's a gone 
woman," observed Phelim again inquiringly. 

** Indeed I fear so," answered the priest, '* unless the 
doctor can do something for her." 

As he spoke Davy came running in ; the doctor followed 
at a more dignified pace. He had met with him by g^od 
fortune, a few perches firom the cabin, and immediately se- 
cured his attendance. 

On examining the patient, the doctor shook his head 
despondingly. 
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'< A bad case," he half mattered to himself, ^' a bad case ! 
too far gone for medicine !'' 

" Thry something, yoor honour," exclaimed Phelim 
earnestly, " she was as bad or worse before, and she recov- 
ered of it." 

" Not so bad as she is now," replied the doctor despond- 
inglj. '^ However, I most do the best I can," and writ- 
ing a few words on a scrap of paper, he directed Phelim to 
take it to the dispensary, where he would get two powders, 
one of which he was to give his wife as soon as ever he 
returned, and the second at five o'clock, if she lived so long. 

The people cast ominous looks at one another, as he con- 
cluded, and the doctor and priest departed together. Davy 
meantime started off afresh for the medicine, and as soon 
as he got back, took care to see it administered strictly as 
the doctor ordered. At ten minutes to five precisely, Mrs. 
Anty O'Bourke took her departure for another world. 

'' She's dead I" whispered Davy, as he laid his hand on 
Phelim's shoulder, who was hanging drowsily over the dy- 
ing embers on the hearthstone. 

"Dead I" ejaculated Phelim, sprin^g from his seat, 
as if half astounded at the news, " dead all out is she, 
Davy?" 

" Dead as a doornail," returned Davy, '' and 'tis just on 
the stroke of &ve !" 

" Think o' that Davy," uttered Phelim faintly, and 
squeezed the hand of his friend. 

" Faix he was very exact in his business," rejoined his 
companion significantly, ^ Oh mo leare ! they're the dearies 
for docthors l" 

** Say nothen, Davy— say nothen," observed the widower, 
" sure he did as he was taught at the university. He was 
a kind man, so he was, and I'll not forget it to him." 

Phelim was as good as his word ; the week after the 
decease and funeral of poor Anty, he had the doctor invited 
to another wedding feast, at which the affair between him- 
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self and the blooming Maggy was condnded without any 
farther intermpdon, and he was ever after his most intrepid 
defender when any of the old women in his ndghbonrhood 
ventnred to tamper with his reputation. Be was indeed 
often heard to dedare, *^ he'd go to the world's end for the 
docthor— <lo anything for him — anything in life — ^bnt take 
his medidne." 



Haying condnded his tale, greatly to the regret of his 
hearers, who were mndi interested in the Yidssitndes of 
fortune whidi it unfolded, the fourth juror, without waiting 
to be called upon, ^* deared the cobwebs out of his throat," 
as he facetiously expressed himself, with a premonitory 
cough, after which he acquitted himself of the musical part 
of his obligation in the following manner : 



Hark, Erin ! the blast is blown on the heath, 
That summons* thy sons to conquest or death ; 
The lines are all set in fearful array, 
And thou mnst be saved or rained to-day. 
like the flood of the winter, resistless and grand, 
Forth rushed to the shock the strength of tiie land ; 
And hearty and firee was the ready hallo 
That answered the call of Brian Bom. 

u. 

'* Oh ! trust not that form so aged and dear, 
Amid the wild crash of target and spear, 
Bright star of the field and light of the hall, 
Our ruin is sure if Brian should fall" 
like the waves of the west that bum on the rock, 
The hosts at the morning rushed to the shock. 
But ere his last beam was quench'd in the sea. 
The Baven was quell*d, and Erin was free. 

m. 

Yet husVd be the sound of trumpet and drum, 
And silent as death let victory come ; 
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For he, at whose call the chieftains arose, 
All bleeding and cold was foand at the dose ; 
And Erin is sad though burst is her chain, 
And loud was the waU that rose o^er the plain; 
For Victory cost more tears on that shore, 
Than ever defeat or Bain before. 

Load applause followed the condasion of the song of the 
fonrth juror, after which, without any preamble, the gentle- 
man who sat next in order commenced as follows : 



THE FIFTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 

DRINK, MY BROTHER. 



CHAPTER. L 

I don't know, gentlemen, said the fifth jnror, after pans- 
ing for some moments to collect his thoughts, what jonr 
opinions may be of L*ish parish priests in general, bnt it 
was my lot at one time to have an individual of that class 
for a neighbour, and a more dvil, worthy kind of man I 

have seldom 

The fiftJi juror was here interrupted by some murmurs 
and cries of '' order I" from two or three of the company. 
After some discussion, however, it was decided that simply to 
speak of a parish priest in the way of narrative could not, 
strictly spesJdng, be considered controversial, and the stoiy 
was suffered to proceed. 

^A more worthy civil gentleman than Father Magrath 

it was not often my lot to meet. He #as one of those few 
persons in whom good principles are engrafted on a happy 
nature, and whose minds like some fertile regions of the 
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east, prodaoe spontaneoiislj and in abimdaiioe tiie flowers 
and fruits which are elsewhere only the product of costly 
and laborioiis cnltiTation. He was weQ liked by all in his 
nei^bonrhood, excepting a penrerse few with whom it 
wonld be a disgrace to be at peace, and this without any 
mean compliances, soch as are too often nsed by cowardly 
spirits to propitiate the good will of those they fear. Many 
an occaaon arose between him and the gentry in his neigh- 
bovrfaood to tiy his finnness in this respect, and while Fa- 
ther John accepted and returned withont hesitation or dis- 
tmction, the civilities that were offered him, all were sur- 
prised to find him as independent and as unyielding in his 
measnres as if he had not dined and cracked his jest with 
them on the prerious evening by their fireside or his own. 
A gentleman by birth, a foreign education had added to his 
natural beneyolenoe a costly demeanour, under which, if I 
might say so, he used to disguise his fundamental stubborn- 
ness. Tlie consequence was that no one could quairel with 
him, except such persons as were noted for lore of strife, 
or who could not endure to be thwarted in their views. 

Well gentlemen, I dare say yon think I have been long 
enough singing the parcenesis of this country priest. How- 
ever, I can assure you whateyer good qualities he possessed, 
he had not one more than he needed, for of all the labo- 
rious offices that have been entailed upon our'spedes by the 
sin of our first parents, perhaps that of an Irish priest upon 
a coimtiy mission is not readily to be surpassed. There was 
in the first place some thousands of rough, stiff-necked, 
wrong-headed, country fellows to please and manage, many 
of them folks of impervious brains and inveterate habits, with 
which it were as idle to deal as to set about altering the 
bend of an old oak tree. It was in vain he begged of them 
in the most persuasive terms to make their calls in the 
day-dme. If an old woman had but got the headache, they 
were sure to wait until he was just dropping off in his first 
sleep, and then knock him up to set out on a journey of two 
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or three miles across a wild and boggy monntain, with all 
the assurances in the world that '^ he never would overtake 
her." And slight woold be their apology, when, as it some- 
times happened after arriving at the scene of terror, he found 
the poor penitent smoking a pipe by the fireside, without any 
more notion of making a voyage to the other world than of 
setting out for Constantinople. What added to the annoy- 
ance (if so patient a man could be annoyed by anything,) 
was that it was invariably the most worthless, reckless, good- 
for-nothing vagabonds in his parish who were least sparing 
of his time or labour, and who seemed to think that the less 
peace or quietness they allowed the priest, the more they 
showed their piety, and the surer they were of their salva- 
tion. It seemed in truth as if by some supernatural means 
they knew precisely the very moment when their calls would 
be most embarassing and inopportune, and chose that time 
especially to lay hands upon the well-plied knocker of his 
door. And there might be something to say, if those indi- 
viduals were as liberal in contributing to the decent main- 
tenance of their pastor as they were in adding to his labours, 
but the reverse was the case to a lamentable extent. Wiiile 
the good, pious, well-conducted parishioners who never 
troubled their clergyman, but when it was necessary, and 
always at the proper time were attentive to his temporal 
wants, and generous in contributing to his support, those 
reckless, unmanageable fellows, whom it was impossible to 
please, who thought least of interrupting his meals or his 
sleep without necessity, and had menaces of a complaint to 
the bishop most frequently on their lips, were precisely those 
of all others who were most niggardly in giving, and whose 
names remained longest on the list of the unpdd at Christ- 
mas and Easter ; who were always best provided with an 
excuse when a horse was wanted to draw home his hay, or 
a hand to work in his potato field. Nor was this all his 
trouble. Now and then some zealous preacher of an op- 
posing creed would cast an eagle eye upon his remote moun - 
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tain parish, and make a sndden and unexpected inroad, 
preaching through highways and byways, and scattering 
small tracts ahont him like hand grenades, setting the whole 
district in commotion for a time, and then as suddenly make 
his exit, leaving Father John some month's work at least 
upon his hands to pick up aU his combustible cah'ms and 
dear the soil of the seeds of heterodoxy which he had left 
behind him. Sometimes, likewise, such an individual bolder 
than his brethren, (no small thins to say) would seek an 
opponnnity of enc^a;>terii>g him fa^ to fa^, in the presence 
of the most ignorant of his flock, and open a volley of cita- 
tions from various councils, the very names of which were 
sufficient to invest him who was capable of uttering them, 
with all the authority of a man of parts and learning, more 
especially before hearers who are but too apt to suppose 
that the man who talks most and loudest has the best of 
the dispute, and that he is the most learned whom they find 
it hardest to understand. Then again there was the per- 
petual fighting at fairs, and drin^g in public houses, to 
say nothing of night dances, card players, fortune-tellers, and 
other such characters. To counterbalance all this he had, 
it is true, his satisfactions also. He had the pleasure of be- 
lieving that he was doing some good in his way, and of 
numbering amongst his flock some gentle peacefbl souls, 
such as one sometimes has the happiness to meet in this sel- 
fish world, and whose very looks inspire serenity and love. 
He had besides, his books of theology and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, to furnish him entertainment in his leisure hours, and 
if life after all felt burthensome at intervals, he had the 
hope which we all have, that he was laying up provision 
for a better. 

I should have told you that Father John was not depen- 
dent on his parish for a subsistence. He inherited a small 
property, af which, at the suggestion of some firiends rather 
than by his own inclination, he retained possession after de- 
voting himself to religion. The care of this he left in the 
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hands of a younger brother, one of the most nnprincipled 
ruffians that ever set his foot npon the earth. Neither the 
example nor the kindness of his brother had the least effect 
upon him, and eyeiy body wondered that Father John did 
not send him about his business, and commit the care of lus 
affairs to safer and honester hands. 

One morning it happened that the clerk and the house- 
keeper were both busy in the kitchen, the former in giving 
the last polish to his master's boots, the latter in preparing 
breakfast. They were veiy free in their remarks both 
on the priest and his brother, the former of whom was in 
the meanwhile quietly reading his office in the parlour. 

*^ Tis an admiration to me, Mrs. Aheam," s^d the clerk, 
« that his reyerance would put up with the likes at all, at 
all There isn't a man but himself that would bear with 
it. An' to hear the way he talks to him when they meet 
about the accounts — ^thedaarui'impident langaage he gives 
the masther. 'TIS my firm opinion, Mrs. Aheam, that 'tis 
what he wants is to tire him out until he'll rise out o' the 
property entirely, an' let him have it for himself, an' my 
hand to you from the day he does that, it won't be long 
'till the whole goes in ducks an'dhrakes about the connthry«" 

^' Why then, that would be a pity, Ned, although I'm 
in dhread there's a dale of it doesn't go much betther 
as it is. Is it thrne for 'em what they say, that of late he's 
keepin' worse company than ever he did before ?" 

•' Is it Misther Richard ?" 

" What else ? Sure 'tisn't Father John I'd mane ?" 

*' Be coorse. 'Tis then thrue, whoever tould you." 

" I hear a thing of him," said Mrs. Aheam, after a pause, 
'' an' I'm a'most afeerd to ax yon about it, in dhread either 
that it 'ud be thrue, or that I'd be casting such a slight 
upon him an' he not deserving it. Is it fact what I'm tould, 
that he keeps company with the Poundher ?" 

At the sound of this terrible word, the clerk laid aside 
the boot to which he was administering the last varnish of 
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Warren's jet, looked and listened cautiotudy on all sides, and. 
then advancing to the side of Mrs. Aheam, whispered in 
her ear with the frightened gaze of one who was uttering a 
mystery of the most awful import : 

« It is." 

^' I'm sorry for it," replied the housekeeper. 

" So yon ought, an' Fm in dhread there'ill be more 
sorry for it before all is over." 

'^ AA* who is the Poundher, Misther Fitzgerald, if you 
please ? Because I only heard a little of Mm from Susy 
Kenerk, the milk-woman, yesterday, when she tbuld me 
about himself an Misther Richard an' yon know besides 
I'm sthrange to these parts." 

*' Will yon answer me one question first, Mrs. Aheam, if 
yon plaise — can yon tell me who is Beelzebub f" 

''Lord save us, Misther Fitzgerald," said the house- 
keeper, crossing herself, and curtesying devoutly, '' what is 
it you mane be that ?" 

" I mane to say that the one answer will match both our 
questions. Who is the Poundher? Why then, I'D tell 
yon, ma'am. Although you bein' from another part o' the 
counthry, still for all, I inake no doubt yon heard tell o' the 
river Shannon ?" 

'' vo ! sure the whole world hear talks o' that, Ned." 

'' Well, about as good or betther than ten years ago, tins 
Poundher, as they call him, was a boatman on that river, 
that used to be, aimin' his bread like the rest of 'em by 
carryin' turf, an' praties, an' com, an butter, an' things 
that way, for the small farmers along shore up to the Lime*- 
rick market, an' gettin' his nate per cintage upon the loadin'. 
The little boat he had is all the substance he was left by 
the ould father when he died, &a Fm sure 'twas euough for 
him if he'd be satisfied to get his living quiet and honest, 
to keep sowl an' body together, without brinin' either to any 
thronble, here or hereafther." 

" TwM a fine life, Ned." 
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'^ Well, yon see Mrs. Ahearn, since the fall of Adam 
we're all prone to sin. The Ponndher wasn't satisfied, an' 
he got tired o' gettin' honest wages, an' tackin' back an' 
forward betwixt Limerick an' the west. So what does he 
do but to lend an ear to temptation, an' tnm ont a wather* 
pirate.." 

" A wather-pirate !" 

" A rale wather-pirate. lis the way he used to do, of 
a night when there wonld be no moonlight, he'd cast anchor 
in one o' the small lonesome creeks along the river side, an' 
then he'd go paddlin' about in a small skiff he had along 
with himself an' a few more of his commerades that he had 
under his command, an' the whole of 'em havin' plenty of 
arms an' ammunition lyin' in wait for the poor boatman 
that would be comin' back from Limerick afther sellin' their 
little cargoes. When they'd see a boat out in the middle 
o' the river, they'd slip out alongside her in the dark an' 
rob the crew or may be do worse if they offered em' any re- 
sistance." 

" You don't tell me so ?" 

" The counthry knows it. 'Twas as much as a boatman's 
life was worth that time to venture out from the quay of 
Limerick at any time that he'd be likely to be overtaken by 
night upon the water. I h'ard of a thing he done once 
that if it be fact, flogs all ever I hear for the dint o' wick- 
edness." 

"No!" 

" Asy an' you'll see yourself. Of a time Bill Doherty's 
big turf-boat was lying at anchor off Ahanish of a wintheur^s 
night, when the Poundber an' his men (if the likes could be 
called men,) boarded her an' the crew asleep, an' murthered 
every one of 'em I One poor fellow med an attempt to es* 
cape by letting himself down from the boat an' swimming 
unknownst, but they spied him at a distance making for the 
shore, by the light of the moon which appeared at the mo- 
ment, and shot him as they wonld a duck in the water." 
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^ O mnrther, mnrther alive! A' Ned, is it fact you're 
tellin' me f 

" I only tell it to yon as I'm toald myself. So yon may 
oonsidher, Mrs. Abeam, what sort o' company that is for 
Misther Richard to be fbUyin' after." 

" Oh, vo, TO ! Misther Fi'gerald, I don't know what to 
say about it at all, at all. An' wasn't there ever any at- 
tempt med to pat a stop to snch doin's )" 

^' There was many a time, bnt what good was it for 'em. 
They might as well be sthriven' to catch an eel between 
their finger an' thnmb. They took oat the sogers to look 
for him, an' twice they eren caught him, bnt he didn't let 
'em keep him long. One tim e ■ ■ asy I Is'nt that a rap I 
hear at the hall-doore i^ 

*^ 'Tis, an' a doable rap too. I snppose 'tis Misther 
Richard, that thought fit to come at last, afther keepin' the 
master expectin' him these three days. Bear knows, 
'twonld be well we had either less or more of him." 

" I' you ! there's another rap. What a hurry he's in." 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who added the dignity of porter to those 
of derk, groom, and valet in the service of his master, laid 
aside the boots which he had at length brought to a sui- 
table degree of lustre, and went to the hall-door. He had 
not opened it many minutes, when a cry of terror suddenly 
resoonded through the house followed by exclamations of 
'^hdp! murder! robbery! ThePoundher! The wather- 
pirate !" 

It may be imagined what alarm these terrific sounds ex- 
cited through the quiet dwelling of the priest. Mrs. Abeam 
sunk down almost fainting upon the settle-bed. Father 
John came hurrying in his slippers from the parlour, but 
ere he reached the hall, the sounds had already ceased, and 
all was silent. On arriving at the front door he found it 
wide open, and his clerk lying prostrate and apparently life- 
less across the threshold. Anxious in the first place to as- 
certain the cause of tho commotion, he hurried out upon the 
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little gravel pbt before the house, and looked on all sides, 
but conld discern nothing capable of fornishiDg a cine to the 
mystery. Betoming to the clerk, he fonnd him already 
coming to himself, opening his eyes with looks of ghastly 
ten'or and amazement, and glancing on all sides as if he 
thought an enemy still larked abont the place. Mr. Ma- 
grath assisted him to rise, and conducted him to the kitchen, 
where he placed him in a chau:, and commanded Mrs. Aheam 
to have done fainting and get him a glass of wine. 

The stimulant in some degree restored the affrighted clerk 
to his recollection, and after mnch sighing and groaning and 
broken exclamations, of " oh, the villain I oh the water- 
pirate ! oh my cheek ! my jaw I — ^to daar to come facin' 
in the very doore I" he felt sufficiently restored to be able 
to give some account of what he had seen. 

He had gone to the door, he said, expecting to find Mr. 
Bichard Magrath, for whose arrival they had been all look- 
ing out during several days past. To his surprise therefore 
it was that he beheld a man in the common dress of a boat- 
man standing outside. An enornoous great coat of frize 
enveloped his person, and as he stood, half turned away, 
the high standing collar, aided by the wide-leafed oiled-cloth 
hat which was drawn over his brow, almost completely hid 
his features. In this position he remained while he asked 
the clerk, *' whether Mr. Richard was within ?" 

^' I was full sure that it is one o' them boatmen I had 
comin' to sell his turf," so the clerk continued his narrative. 
^' Why then, says I, you're welcome home to us with your 
double rap ; one would think it was the lord lieutenant was 
there I I was so vexed with him that I was goin' to slap 
the doore in his face, when what does the impident vaga- 
bone do but to turn overright me, an' openin' his great coat, 
put a pistol to my breast. ' If yon stir,' says he, ' or make 
the laste noise, you're a dead man.' I knew the Poundher 
iu a minute, for I saw him once in Eilrush I Well though 
bein' greatly fiigbtened, the Lord was plaised to put that 
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gponk into my heart, that in place 'o makin' him an answer 
'tis what I did was to lep npon him like Sampson among 
the Philistines, an' saize him by the collar, roarin' for help, 
an' I don't know what besides. I don't know what his ob- 
ject was, whether it was to rob the honse he wanted or 
what, bnt I suppose he changed his mind when he seen me 
80 conthrairy, for in place o' firin' he only ga' me a fist in 
the jaw, an' med off. Between the sthroke an' the fright, 
an' one thing or other, I get snch a megrim, that I suppose 
I lost my senses, for I don't remember an3rthing more till 
I see yonr raverence along-side o' me with the glass o' 
wine." 

The ramonr of so daring an attempt made npon the very 
dwelling of the pastor, soon spread thronghont the parish, 
and excited nniyersal astonishment and indignation. After 
this, what enterprise was there which the Founder might 
not be expected to undertake. Every one was terrified 
for his house and all that it contained. Like small birds 
twittering after a hawk had passed, the people of the parish 
were seen getting into groups at each other's door through- 
out the day, and discussing the motives of so audacious a 
proceeding. What could be the Pounders object ? And 
what was there that could stop him after pulling out his 
pistol at the priest's hall-door ? It could not be robbery 
he had in view, for he was shrewd enough to know that he 
had little chance of finding any great share of ready money 
in Father John's coffers. A less criminal intent could 
scarce demand so violent and hazardous a proceeding, and 
for any design bearing a deeper hue of wickedness, no pro- 
bable motive could be imagined ; so after all the disquisi- 
tions of all the longest heads that could be put together in 
the parish during the ensuing day, the aim and origin of 
the occurrence remained as much a mystery as they had 
been at the commencement 
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CHAPTER 11. 

While the folks of the parish were talkiog and wtrnder- 
mg Father John had returned to his parlour, where he re* 
mained for some tune m a state of great imeasiiiess of nund. 
The derk had been despatched to the house of the next 
mig^strate, and a pursnit had been set on foot, but, as vu^bit 
have been anticipated, without success. Father John, or 
(as it is the more elegant modem fashion to call persons of 
his class) Mr. Magrath, continued to say bis ofice, walking 
to and fro at a slow pace between the window and the cup- 
board, pausing now and then in involantary distraction of 
mind, and yielding unconsciously to the anxieties that 
pressed upon bim. 

« What am I to do with him ?" he ran on half in his own 
mind, half in audibly whispered solikqny, as his reflections 
crowded more forcibly upon bun, ^'or was ever father 
plagued with an unduteous son, as I am with this most in- 
tractable of brothers ? Is it even excuseable to bear with 
him any longer ? To sanction as it were by evident con- 
nivance, the scandal which he gives to the whole neighbour* 
hood ? Mildness has no effect on him ; gentleness and for- 
bearance, which are ever sure to disarm a generous nature, 
seem only to stimulate his insolence. How long shall I 
endure his rapacity towards my poor tenants, and his gross 
dishonesty towards myself? Is it not time for me to give 
up all hope, and to have done with the heart-sickening 
suspense in which his conduct holds me. Nor is it even a 
moderate evil — a moderate ruin that menaces him. His 
whole career tends to no better a goal than a disgraceful 
exile, or an ignominioos death. Sh^ I bring all to a close 
with him this very day, and appoint another in his place ? 
No, never ! Let all go to wreck and rain before I lay pa- 
tience aside, and surrender a brother to despair. The mo- 
ment of mercy yet may come for him, as it has for others, 
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and death shall come for one or both, before I grow wearj 
of awutiDg its arrival. At moments, too, amid the pitchj 
darkness that blinds him yet, I can fancy I see akeady funt 
gleams of light that seem to promise snch a dawn. joy 
of joys, if I shonld live to see it !" 

At this instant, the door of his chamber opened, and half 
m figure presented itself in the aperture. There was no- 
thing in it to prepossess the beholder in favour of its owner. 
The dress was soiled and disordered as if through long 
travel or laborious exercise, and the countenance, though not 
deficient in youth or comeliness, was pale and dingy, as if 
from the effects of toil and watching. The features had 
moreover an expression of anxiety ,which was plunly visible 
through the air of habitual dissolute boldness which in* 
vested them. For a moment he seemed to hesitate^ his hand 
still grasping the door handle. 

^^ Come in, Richard, come in," said Mr. Magrath in a 
quiet tone. 

The young man entered accordingly, with a discontented, 
reckless look. He spun his hat across the room till it rested 
on a table at the further end, and walked towards the fire- 
^ place with a confident air, his hands thrust into the huge 
pockets of his open coat, and his uncombed hair half sha- 
dowing his forehead, as he looked sullenly downward* 

" Morrow, John." 

^' Grood moiTOw, Richard." 

^ Well, John, have you been thinking since about that 
business we were speaking of?" 

^ How can yon be so unreasonable ? Give yon up my 
pn^ieity, not only as to the usufruct which you possess al- 
ready to all intents and purposes, but as to the actual 
ownership ; quoad dommwme, I cannot consent to it." 

** So pious a man as yon, and the pastor of a parish too, 
might find something better to mind than a tempwal pes- 



aession." 



^ That's a good sentiment, Richard, but I fear not al- 
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together disinterested. It would be much the better done 
if yon wonld give an account of yonr stewardship, Richard, 
which I can by no means prevail on you to do, than to con- 
tmne ur^ng me to a step to which I cannot consdentionsiy 
consent, Richard." 

<' Every body says that it is ill-done in you, who have 
yonr course chalked out before you, to refuse to provide for 
a brother who has nothing in the world to look to, except 
what yon may choose to afford him." 

'^ Refuse to provide for yon, Richard ! Me ! Name any 
profession yon will, and I will gladly furnish you the means 
of attaining it." 

" I do not want a profession ; it is too late in life for me 
to be^ studying. Every body says it is a shame." 

*' Fm afraid you do not choose the best counsellors in the 
world, Itichard." 

<< That's my own affair. I'll tell ypu what it is, John, if 
you don't do what I ask, I know how to make you sorry 
for it" 

^' Indeed you do, Richard. I know already that you 
know how to make me sorry, Richard." 

^' I'll ^ve you more of it then, I promise you. I'll make 
you tired of yonr life before I have done with yon, if yon 
don't repent your avarice and covetousness." 

His brother smUed pensively, as if to say, * you have gone 
nigh to that already,' but he only answered : 

"You can do no more than God suffers you. Welcome 
be his will, Richard." 

'' Why do you keep calling me Richard, Richard, in that 
way at every sentence? That's what I hate, that preach- 
ing manner you always have towards me, as if I was some 
fool that you wanted to convert" 

At this his brother laughed outright 

^' You remind me," said he, *' of what is related of some 
obstinate pagans in old times, who were so irritable at be- 
holding the devoted affection of the early Christians for one 
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another, and hearing them call each other brothers, that 
they declared it gave them a disgnst for the word when ap- 
plied to their own natural relatives. Bat no such deep 
rooted depravity has a place in your heart, and I can tell yon 
I have my hopes of you." 

'* Then I can tell yon that yon never were more mistaken 
in your life," exclaimed Richard in a lond and passionate 
tone. *' I think I see myself indeed bending down my head 
and crying pecavi^ brother John. You shall see strange 
things first, I promise you." 

*' Never mind," said his brother, nodding his head and 
smiling, " time wiQ tell." 

^* ril let you know what time is likely to tell, since you 
put me to it," cried Richard, still furious with anger, '* and 
what I was thinking of this morning as I came hither, and 
what I most certainly will do if you continue to show your 
niggardly and parsimonious temper. I'll read my recanta- 
tion. I'll engage I'll find plenty of people who will be glad 
to do me justice. As for religion, I don't care what you 
may say about it ; I think one is as good as another. Never 
fear ; I'll make a stir in the country before long, and if I 
have not the head to write a long letter to the newspapers 
about the Irish parish priests, I can find those that will be 
ready and able to help me. Never fear, I'll touch you all , 
np, depend upon it. I'll come like a thunderbolt upon yon 
when yon are least thinking of it. I'll go to meetings — I'll 
make speeches in England, and Scotland, and Dublin. Til 
learn Latin — FIl print books — I'll ransack old libraries, or 
I'll find tho^ that know how — I'll do for you, be cer- 
tain." 

^^ I suppose, Dick," said Mr. Magrath, after enduring this 
hail of menaces in silence, *^ it might be one of those theo- 
logians you speak of^ who was flourishing his pistol at the 
ball-door this morning." 

** This mommg ?" 

« Yes — a kind of sea-faring missionary, more commonly 
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known, as fltzgerald tdls mep by the significant appellatiott 
of the Poonder." 

At the mention of this name the countenance of Richard 
Magrath acquired a prodigious length. 

''The Pounder?" he exclaimed in amazement. ''DiJ 
Fitzgerald say he saw that ruffian here this morning ?" 

'' He hath saw and felt him/' replied the priest, '' as if 
you take the trouble to examine, lids left jaw will bear tes- 
timony at this instant." 

Bichard hurrid from the room with a confused and agitated 
look, as if he were not sony at the instant to have an ex- 
cuse for retiring. His brother quietly resumed the reading 
of his office and awaited his return, but in vain. On his 
ringing the bell at the end of half an hour, the clerk en- 
tered with his face bound up in a handkerchief, to say that 
he had left the house immediately on hearing the particu- 
lars of the Pounder's visit, and with an air of confdsion and 
haste, as if the intelligence had occasioned him some strange 
perplexity. 

''But there's one abroad, sir," added the. clerk, " that 
wants to speak with you*" 

" Who is it ?" 

" Nobody only me, please your reyerance," said a voice 
outside the door. 

" Gome in Mahony, come in," said the priest, and the 
stranger entered, while fltzgendd returned to the kitchen. 
'* Well, Mahony, what's the matter now ?" 

" I hear you had the Poundher here this morning, sir ?" 

" You heard aright." 

" An' Misther Richard ? wasn't he with you while ago ?** 

" He was." 

"Do you know where he's gone to, sir ?" 

" I have no idea." 

The stranger made a considerable pause, and drew up hb 
person as if about to deliver an oration. There were few 
circumstances which could occasion more uneasiness to the 
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worthy dogynuui, or to any one who knew the indmdiial 
who stood before him. He was a cooper by trade, and a 
great politician ; one of those blustering noisy patriots, who, 
I make no donbt, think much of their country, but certainly 
think ft great deal of themselTes. No one could be on more 
pleaang terms with another than Mr. Mahony was with 
himself. A certain fluent^ of words, in a district where 
English, not to say Latin, was at a premium, aided by that 
noble scorn of false modesty peculiar to great minds, ren- 
dered him by pre-eminence one of the most troublesome, 
unmanageable, turbulent characters in Father John's entire 
parish. Wherever a mob collected, or on whatever occa- 
sion, he was sure to be a ringleader. Who would might 
look after his tubs and cans when any popular movement 
called him out of doors, and his neighbours declared that he 
must have a great capadty for minding the business of the 
pnUic, for it was acknowledged on all hands that he paid 
very little attention to his own. Some wags indeed, either 
through envy or malice, had contrived to affix upon him the 
sobriquet of *' IncuJbu»^ from the frequent use which he 
made of that word in his orations, and with so much suc- 
cess that he was better known by the name of Incubus 
Mahony than by his own. But snch petty malevolence he 
treated with the silent contempt which it deserved. On 
the present occasion, however, he seemed to labour under 
some more immediate alarm than that of any prospective 
political calamity. 

^' Sir," said he after a pause, " I have not words to ex- 
press my feelings at the extraordinaiy news which I have 
heard. The times are out of joint. It is my painful duty 
to announce to you that your valuable life is in danger." 

^^ Do yon mean general danger, arising out of the de- 
plorable state of things in which we live, or any particular 
danger as regards myself ?" 

** Beverend sir," said the cooper, ** in this case the dan- 
ger is particular. Most undeniable it is indeed, that at any 
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time we cannot be said to possess onr habitations in secu- 
rity. Oar destinies are in the hands of persons whose minds 
are a centoiy behind the age. Bat thej sleep on a volcano. 
Sdui popuU mprema lex. Dispersed by the whirlwind 
of popnlar indignation, they shall see its waters bnrst upon 
them with oatspread wings, and find themselves overwhelmed 
when too late beneath the tottering conflagration. Too long 
have we groaned beneath that incnbns, which——" 

As Father John knew by experience, that when the 
cooper was once fairly mounted on the incubus it was no 
easy matter to stop him, be cut short his career at the out- 
set by requesting him to state what the particular danger 
was of which he spoke. The question seemed at once to 
restore the orator to his recollections, and enabled him to 
speak rationally. 

^' The danger," ssud he, " is nearer to yon than yon ima- 
gine. At some time to-day yon will be sent for to visit 
an old man who, you will be told, lies ill in a cabin near 
the shore. Beware of that old man !" 

'' This is too absurd," said Mr. Mahony, " Whom have 
I injured, that I should fear such treachery?" 

^' Ask not whom yon have injured, but whom your death 
might serve ?" 

•* How ?" 

'^ With what purpose, do you think, that infamond wretch 
presented himself at yonr door thb morning ? Was it to 
look for money ? He is not so simple." 

^' And what could be his object ?** said Mr. Magratb, 
'^ what has he to gain or lose by my life or death ?" 

<< Might it not be that he would feel an interest in the 
loss or gain of others ? Might it not be made worth his 
while ?" 

*' To whom do you allude ?" 

** I scarce know how to make yon credit it, but this much 
I can tell you as certain, that the Pounder and one of his 
notorious gang were both overheard as they were drinking 
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together, forming a plot to put yon oat of the way, in order 
that your brother Richard might have the disposal of yonr 
property. I am not at liberty to make known to yon the 
name of my informant, bat yoa may depend npon my in* 
formation." 

*' I am obliged to yoa for it, Mahony, bat I cannot give 
credit to yonr informant whoever he is. Yon sarely do not 
suppose that I can think my brother capable of sach an 
act." 

'* I did not hear that he was actually privy to it, bat I 
would strongly recommend to yon to mind what sick calls 
yoa may have to answer on this day. Pradence is the first 
of the cardinal virtnes. In answer to the qaestion ^ whom 
have yoa iftjared ?' I am free to answer no one ; bat if yoa 
ask * who is likely to injare yoa ?' I wocld keep the nega- 
tive in the rere ranks nntil I find myself treading on 
smoother water. Trae indeed, reverend sir, no wrestler in 
the game of patriotism has approached nearer to the goal, 
or called more laarels in the stormy waves of political life, 
as the whole parish and the rest of Europe can bear testi* 
mony. No one has been more prompt in responding to the 
call of the people, when aplifted against that incabas 

which " 

*^ Yoa flatter me, Mahony, too mach, bat I am thankfal 
to yoa for your information, and I hope yon will be satis- 
fied with my teUing yoa that I will not fail to think of it." 
With this assnrance the cooper took his leave, not how- 
ever antil he had enabled Mr. Magrath to take down in 
writing a minnte accoant of all that he was at liberty to re- 
veal. Patdng the notes which he had made into his pocket 
book, the clergyman, after wishing his informant a good 
morning, resumed the customary business of the day. 

CHAPTER III. 
In the meantime Richard Magrath had taken his depar- 
ture from his brother's house in a state of mind which it 
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wonld not be easy to describe. There is no truth gentle* 
men, more certain, and we have frequent opportunities of 
bearing testimony to it, than that there is no depth of de- 
pravity at which we are not capable of arriving, when we 
have once forsaken the path of goodness. The prince of 
the apostles denied his master, and an unguarded glance 
transformed the king of Isreal from a saiot into a murderer. 
There was just so much truth in the statement of the cooper, 
that the dreadful act had already been spoken of between 
the parties in question, and the plan proposed ; and there 
was just so much justice in the clergyman's opinion of his 
brother, that the latter had recoiled from the detestable act 
when placed before him in all the naked horror of detail, 
and refused his assent to the perpetration of a deed under 
any circumstances, as singular in enormity as it is rare in 
actual occurrance. Amid the violence of character which 
he had displayed from childhood, occasional gleams of good- 
ness had appeared, though at long intervals, which seemed 
to redeem l^s nature in some slight degree from the jre- 
proach of absolute and unmingled depravity. Those favour- 
able indications, however, were completely lost in the vi- 
cious and dissolute career which he had run for many years, 
and it was only the startling proposition of his reckless as- 
sociate, which at length awakened something like a move- 
ment of remorse within his mind. Stunned by the atrocious 
jBUggestion, he was for a time unable to offer a reply, and 
spent the whole of the remaining day in a reverie of thought. 
He had heard in his childhood, stories of crime and violence, 
and listened with a terrified interest, to the awful detail of 
evil practises by which, step by step, some miserable being 
had been led to the extremity of guilt, and he started as 
he asked himself whether it were true that such was indeed 
to be the end of his course ? and was he really now him- 
self in the terrible position of those wretched beings, whose 
history in old times, struck dismay into his soul ? He felt 
for a moment like a sleep-walker, who suddenly awakened 
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by the grasp of some rade hand, finds himself standing on 
the verge of a tremendous precipice, and on the point 
of making the last decisive step. Snch wholesome thoughts, 
however, did not long retain possession of his mind. 
His heart, habituate to resist and to subdue such im-* 
pulses, began ere long to fed less sensitive even with re* 
gard to this, and he listened with less horror to the har- 
dened suggestions of his associate, and the details of the 
plan which he Isud down for the accomplishment of his de- 
lugD. The latter was, however, astonished and vexed to 
find that he could not at any time obtain from him either 
by word or action a distinct assent to his proposition. It 
was in vain he tempted his cupidity by setting before him 
its advantages to himself, and stimulated his passions by 
exaggerating the distrust with which he was treated. The 
young man listened to him, but avoided as if instinctively, 
all the traps which he laid for catching an assent however 
slight, and all the remarks he made in reply, came in the 
shape of an objection of some kind or another, either as to 
the means to be used, or the probability of escaping detec- 
tion, or on some other ground. At length, the Pounder 
began to look on him as one of those beings who combine 
weakness with their wickedness, and who are much more 
easily induced to play the part of accessaries after the fact 
than before, through a feeling, not of virtue still unextin- 
guished, but of mere selfish cowardice. Reasoning in this 
.manner, though not altogether correctly, on the dispositions 
of his coy disciple, this minion of iniquity had been induced 
to make that daring attempt at obtaining admission to the 
presence of Mr. Magrath, which had been frustrated by the 
unexpected valour of Fitzgerald the clerk. 

Well, gentlemen, I wDl not weary you any longer with 
general observations, when I know you are longing for in- 
cident. The account which Richard had received of the 
appearaape of the Pounder at his brother's cottage, excited 
his indignation to the highest. He sought and found him 
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ia 8 low cabin near a small creek, where be was accustomed 
to moor his boat. He reproached him vehemently with his 
treachery, to such a degree that it had nearly broaght on a 
breach of their evil intimacy. As before, however, the per- 
tmacity of hb companion exhausted his anger, and he was 
once more prevailed upon to listen almost in silence to plans 
and arguments against which he offered but faint and nomi- 
nal objections. While they disputed, the Pounder adroitly 
caused some drink to be placed upon the table. It ap- 
peared also as if he had mingled some unusual ingredient 
in that portion of which he prevailed on Bichard to par- 
take, for before he had finished a single glass, its effects 
became apparent in the extreme drowsiness which affected 
his features and his conversation. Perceiviog the unac- 
customed heaviness which oppressed him, he refased to 
drink more, and telling the Pounder that he would only 
take a turn in the air, in order to shake off his drowsiness, 
he arose and lefc the cabin. 

Unobserved, the Pounder followed him at a distance, 
cautioudy watching his movement. The evening was cahn 
and sunny, the surface of the river lay smooth as a mirror, 
and the wood and cottages along the shore had that melan- 
choly beauty which was occasioned by the loneliness of the 
scene and the hour. The freshness of the air dissipated in 
a degree his inclination to sleep, and enabled him even to 
pursue a connected train of thought or rather of musing 
with tolerable distinctness. The loveliness of the landscape, 
and the tender light of evening by which he looked upon 
it, affected his spirits and predisposed him for the reception 
of gentle and softening impressions. Forgetting the pro- 
mise made to his associate, he strolled for a considerable 
way along the margin of the waters, following the nupierous 
windmgs of the shore, as they led him onward, at one time 
by a jetting point, and at others by a silent wood, or green 
and level corcass. The thoughts, which amid the hurry 
and dissipation of the past months had occnred at intervals 
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4. 

and for passing moments only to this mind, now came be- 
fore him in a connected series, and fixed his almost nn- 
dirided attention. Still wrapt in thought, he entered a 
small glen, through which a broken stream came hastening 
to mingle its waters with those of the majestic river that 
flowed beneath. Following at a distance, the Poander saw 
him turn into this glen and continne his lonely walk, thrid- 
ding his way slowly amid the rocks and brushwood by 
which the place was filled. About a quarter of a mile from 
the shore Uie glen was crossed by a small green valley, free 
firom trees, and ornamented on one side of its acclivities by 
a rnined kiln or church called by the name of some saint of 
the Carlovingian times, whose name alone survived in po- 
pular tradition. Further up the valley, at some distance 
on the opposite side, stood a small parish chapel, a low 
white-washed building overshadowed by a few elms. Be- 
ing the eve of the Sabbath, a few men and women, cot- 
tagers in the neighbourhood, were seen passing the dooi: or 
following the lonesome pathways that led from various durec* 
tions tofthe house of worship. The quiet, sunny scene 
contributed still further to dispose the mind of the young 
man to a mood of calm reflection. He approached the ruin. 
The waste of time was visible on all around it. A broken 
holy water vase of hewn stone lay faUen near the threshold. 
Some mouldering bones, discoloured by the weather, were 
scattered near the porch and around the rank grass that 
grew around. Through the moss and lichen, and between 
the foliage of ivy that mantled the decaying walls and 
grew dose around the doors and windows, traces were visi- 
ble of elaborate sculpture and mason work. Thoughts of 
times long past came over the mind of the young prodigal 
as he gazed around him. The contrast of manners struck 
and interested him. Those mouldering bones, where were 
the spirits that inhabited them ? and were they at this 
moment the better or the worse for the share which they 
mij;ht have had in the creation of this ruined temple, and 
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the hymns which once sonnded within its walls? From 
the past his thoughts strayed to the fhtnre, and he gazed 
cnrionsly on his limbs, and over his extended fingers, and 
strange feelings woke within his mind, as he compared them 
with the miserable fragments that lay strewn aronnd him. 
Continoing to watch his movements, the Pounder soon be- 
held him enter the church, and lost sight of him for a con- 
siderable time. On crossing the valley and reaching the 
ruin, he was surprised to find him seated amid some loose 
stones, with his shoulder leaning against the wall, and 
sleeping profoundly ! 

Satisfied that he was indeed asleep, he hurried down- 
ward through the glen, and across the fields in the direction 
of the cabin which he had left to follow Richard* Cross- 
ing the threshold, he beheld seated near the fire, one of his 
accomplices in boatman's costume like his own, and busy 
in finishing the drink which he had left behind him. 

^' Gome along !" exclaimed the Pounder, beckoning im- 
patiently. '^ He is safe." 

" Isn't he coming back ?" * 

'* No, he will remain quiet where he is, till midnight at 
the least. I took care of that when I mixed his drink." 

" Did you get his consent ?" 

" Trash, man ! I didn't want it. He'll be ready enough 
to consent when it is done." 

'* I'm in dread to have anything to do with it. I done 
many a thing with you, but never the likes o' this before. 
Nobody ever has luck or grace that has any call to a thing 
o' the kind." 

*' I suppose some ould woman was talkin' to you since 
I left the house ?" 

"'Tis not any ould woman, but the whole counthiy 
knows it* We seen ourselves the time o' the throubles, 
those that wayled Father Mulqueen, and took his life for 
crossin' 'em in their night walkin', that none of 'em ever 
come to a good end. One was dhrownded in goin' to 



ii 
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America, another was kiUed by a fall from bis borse, an- 
other was fonnd dead in bis bed (Lord save us !) • afther 
spendin' the night dbrinkin', and sure there was only the 
other day that yourself seen the last of 'em dyin' of the 
dint of starvation, in his onld days, aitter beiu' in beggary 
balf his time." 

" Is it crack'd yon're getlin ?" 

^ If yoD wouldn't heed that, isn't it recorded in histhory 
Itself what happened all those that had a hand in the death 
o' Father Sheehy of Olonmel ? Isn't it noted to this very 
day, that from &11 the grand jnry down to the manest wit- 
ness, neither they nor their children after 'em ever come to 
a timely end ?" 

It^s my belief yon're gettin' light." 
Whatever wonld come across myself, I wouldn't be 
phiised my deeds 'nd be visited upon my childher." 

*' Why didn't yon think o' that before ? Sure you can 
piase yourself. If yon don't like to do it, yon can stay 
here. I'll find plenty besides that has notions above crn- 
sheening with onld women in the chimney comer I'* 

^^ I wasn't saying again' goin' all out. I was only talkin' 
as it came into my head." 

** Well then, did yon talk enough ? If you did, go now 
an' do as I tould you. You know yourself what you're 
to say. An' onld man, athraveller, that's taken suddenly ill 
on the road side . But there's one job that we'd have a 
a right to settle first." 
'* What is it ?" 

'^ Do you remember when last we were talkin' o' this 
business ?" 
" I does." 

^'An when we settled the way we were to do it ?" 
'' I remember that likewise." 

^* Weil, don't you call to mind that just after we settlin* 
the plan, an' we thinkin' there was nobody hearkeniu' to 
us only ourselves, how we hard one give a little cough in 

o 
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the room, a-near ns, jast as if he was sthriTm' to keep it 
in, and he coddn't ?" 

^' I does — ^little Sam Hare the tinker, that does johs abont 
the coanthry. There's no one need to be in dhread of him ; 
he's a little cowardly sprissawneen that wouldn't daar open 
his month." 

'* I think 'tis betther make sure of him for all that 'Tis 
aisj done, for his cabin is in among the threes on the road 
side as we go." 

" Wisha, the dear knows nobody need to be in dhread 
o' Sam Hare. What is it you're thinkin' o' doin* ?" 

*^ m tell yon as we go along." 

They left the house together. 

In the meantime Father John expected with anxiety the 
return of his brother. Evening fell, however, and he came 
not. Day closed in all the splendour of an Atlantic sunset. 
Night came, and it was evident that Richard did not intend 
returning. It was within two hours of midnight and every 
one in the house had retired to rest. Mr. Magrath had al- 
ready begun to disencumber himself of his dress, when a 
loud knock was heard at the front door. In a few minutes 
after, Fitzgerald turned the handle of the chamber door. 

" Are you asleep, sir ?" 

" No. What do you want ?" 

*' A call, sir, there's one abroad for you to go over in aU 
haste to the cross." 

Mr. Magrath thought of the cooper's warning, but he 
kept the suspicion to himself and said in an ordinary tone : 

^^ It is just like them, just the old story. They let the 
whole day pass and wait until I am just stepping into bed* 
Who is it that's ill?" 

*' An ould man, su-, he says, a thraveller, that's taken 
suddenly ill, a little piece in from the cross ; I axed him my- 
self why he wouldn't come airly, an' he says 'tis only while 
ago the man come to the house at all" 

" I suppose there is no help for it. Bring round the 
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horse as soon as joa caa. You had better give the mes - 
aenger a drink by the fire-side while he is waiting." 

f^zgerald departed, and returned in a few minutes. 

^ He wouldn't take anything for the world, sir. He says 
he most go back at once, as ourselves knows the way, an' 
there'll be one waitin' for as at the cross to show ns the 
house." 

This last incident did not contribute to the removal of 
the doubts which had occured to the mind of the clergyman. 
In a short time the horses were ready, and Mr. Magrath, 
accompanied as usual by his clerk, set out upon his mission. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that he experienced no lit- 
tle anxiety as he left the house, but he did not feel the 
▼ague warning of Mahony sufficiently precise or credible 
to warrant him in acting on it, at the hazard of abandon- 
ing a fellow creature in his extremity. The night was 
moonless and calm, with just sufficient light to enable them 
to pursue their road with tolerable certainty. About half 
a mile from the house, after traversing a lonely mountainous 
track, on which, at long intervals only, appeared the wretched 
cabm of some poor labourer or petty agricultprist, the tra- 
vellers descended a slope leading to a turn in the road, which 
was crossed by a small stream. On either side, at this 
place, extended one of those woods of stunted oak, which 
grow spontaneonsly in various prjrts of the country. As 
they crossed the stream, an exclamation from the clerk at-* 
tracted the attention of his master. 

^' The light, sur 1 Did you see the light in the wood ?" 

Mr. Magrath turned to the left, and beheld among the 
trees at the distance of a musket shot from the road, the 
reflection of a strong light, but from what cause it origi- 
nated, the distance and the intervening wood rendered it 
impossible to discern* 

" What can be the cause of that, Edward ?" he said, 
after gazing on it for some moments in silence. 

<« Tue heavens ble^s you, masther, an'dont let it 'thronble 
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yon, but let as go on, whatever it is. What call have we 
to it 1" 

" rm afraid there's some mischief going on thereabout, 
Edward." 

" Ejeh, what mischief, sir? A heap o' faggots may be 
they're bnmin*. The night will be lost on ns, if we stop 
lookin' at it " 

The clergyman hesitated for some moments. 

^' I do not like to go frirther without knowing more about 
if," he said. '* Follow me, or if you are afraid remain here 
till I return." 

This speech left the hearer in a state of cruel perplexity, 
for being long since fully, though privately satisfied in his 
own mind, that the light which they beheld proceeded from 
no natural cause, the horror of approacbisg the awful scene, 
eyen in so good company as that of his master, seemed no- 
thing inferior to that of remaining alone upon the road. He 
decided however, on accompanying Mr. Magrath. knowing 
enough of his character to judge how useless would be any 
attempt at dissuading him from hb terrific purpose. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TaRNiNG into a narrow bridle road, t^ey prooeeded for 
some minutes in silence, the clergyman with difficulty pre- 
venting his horse from stumbling over the huge stones and 
masses of broken earth that filled the track. At length, an 
opening in the wood disclosed the cause of their perplexity. 
The light was seen to proceed from a small cabin, which 
fronted the narrow road, and was almost hid on every other 
side by the close ash and fir trees that grew around. From 
the small window, but more especially from the doorway 
which stood wide open, the light proceeded. 

" What in the world came over me, an' not to know the 
place 'till now ?" exclaimed Fitzgeralc'. " Sure it ought 
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to be 88 well known to me as oar own hall-doore. Tb Sam 
Hare the little tinker that lives there." 

Proceeding onward nntil they arrived opposite the door» 
they beheld within a figure which had enough of the gro- 
tesque to have afibrded them amusement nnder any other 
circamstances. On the floor was seated a small sized, thin 
featured man, his hands bound together at the wrists, and 
passed over his kness in such a manner as to allow a long 
broom handle to pass beneath the flexure of the latter and 
over that of the elbows, so as effectually to keep him 
pinioned in his sitting posture, without the power to stir a limb, 
and at the least motion in imminent danger of falling on 
either side, in which case his misfortune would have been 
88 irremediable as that of an inverted turtle. His coun- 
tenance as he looked up betrayed the most pitiable terror 
and anxiety. 

Dismounting, Mr. Magrath gave his bridle to Fitzgerald, 
and approached the door. As he presented himself at the 
threshold, a harsh cry broke from the little man, which was 
echoed by a female voice fix>m an inner room, and for some 
minutes, a screaming duet was kept up which rendered it 
impossible to distinguish any other rfound. His appearance 
however, contributed more to make it cease than anything 
which he could say. The terror of the pinioned tinker 
changed on seeing himto the most extravagant joy. Draw- 
ing out the broom handle and releasing his wrists, Mr. Ma- 
grath inquired for a time in vain the cause of his being 
fonnd in so extraordinary a position. The poor tinker, 
however, was too thoroughly affrighted to be able to give 
any account of the occurrence, and it was only from the 
female he learned, that while they were at their supper, 
their house had been suddenly invaded by two men in boat- 
man's dress, who, after menacing and ill-treating Hare in 
various ways, administered an oath to him, to what pur- 
port she could not say, as they had taken the precaution to 
remove her at fint to another chamber, where she could 
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odIj gather an indistinct accoant of what was passing. In 
the meantime, the bewildered tinker did nothing bat moan 
and langh with a kind of incoherent joj, when he looked 
upon the clergyman. The fire-place was occupied bj an 
enormous heap of bnming torf, which the woman told him 
had been made by the strange men, who threatened to bam 
the tinker behind it, in case he persisted in refusing to take 
the oath. 

'^ So these people have made yon take an oath, Sam ?" 
said the priest. 

« Hi I hi ! the Poundher ! he ! he !" 

'' Oh I ho ! the Poander was it ? Well, what did he 
swear yon to ?" 

The tinker was silent. 

^^ Of coarse you are well instructed enough to know, Sam, 
that you had no right to take an unlawful oath, and are as 
little bound to keep it, more especially if it binds you to 
anything unjust. You know what is said of the ways of 
becoming a partaker in the sin of another. Don't be guilty 
by concealing ; paHicipans, mutusy non obstansj non manU 
festanSy are all alike." 

'^ Aye, sir, that's the way," said Fitzgerald, whose curi- 
osity had led him to fasten the horse at the door, and fol- 
low his master unseen into the house, " give him enough o' 
the Latin, an' I'll engage you'll soon bring him to, if any- 
thing could do it." 

Nothing however could do it, as it appeared, for neither 
by Latin or English could the tinker be induced to reveal 
a word of what had passed between him and the Pounder. 
Still it was evident that something had occured, in which 
Mr. Magrath was personally interested, for when that gen- 
tleman, weary of the scene, was about taking his departure, 
the tinker flung himself before him, and embracing his knees, 
seemed entreating him in the most piteous manner not to 
venture abroad. In answer to the clergyman's repeated 
questions, he only exclaimed in broken sentences. 
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*' Don't— ^on't !— Go home !— I can't !— Go home." 

'^ Why should I ? What is it joa desire me not to do ? 
What have I ^ fear ?" 

" I can't — I can't tell — I can't speak at all — Td be burnt 
— I'm destbroyed — I'll be burnt behind the fire." 

^' You may surely tell me at least what is the nature of 
the danger you see for me ? You will not ? Then do not 
annoy me with your noise." 

^Abruptly leaving the house, Mr. Magrath deliberated 
with himself for a few moments on the course which he had 
best take. Some mischief was evidently afoot, but he 
oonld hardly persuade himself that it was directed against 
his life. The thought seemed too extravagant. No mo- 
tive but Richard's benifit could be imagined for it, and he 
never could persuade himself that his brother could really 
even for a moment entertain so horrible a thought. 

*' Amid all his thoughtlessness and violence," he said to 
himself, '* I have ' detected traces of a bitter spirit, that 
makes it seem impossible he should proceed to such atro- 
cious lengths. I have seen him on more than one occa- 
sion bestow his best coat, or pair of shoes, on a poor man, 
when he thought he was entirely unobserved. It is impos- 
sible that he can be a party to such a plot, aud without 
him what motive can any other person have to injure me ?" 

He determined to pursue his journey, and dismissing 
Fitzgerald on the ground that he did not require his atten- 
dance, he took the road which led to the appointed place, 
alone. 

In the meantime Richard continued to sleep profoundly 
on the uneven restmg-place, which he had taken up within 
the ruined kiln. The drug which had been mingled in his 
drink, while it oppressed his senses, quickened his imagi- 
nation and rendered it more susceptible of those vivid and 
singular impressions which the mind often receives in dream- 
ing. At first his visions were confused and mingled of the 
pleasing and the horrible. Sometimes he fancied himself 
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borne upon a strong wind, with a speed that, excessive as it 
was, jet filled bim with a sense of bnojant deKght and ex- 
altation, over bonses, rivers, towns, chnrches, gardens, seas, 
and continents, all of which seemed gliding rapidly away 
beneath bim, in brilliant panoramic snccession. Then a 
sudden and intense darkness overspread the face of all thmgs 
— ^terrific sounds re-echoed throngh the gloom, and a crash 
like that of falling mountains, with rocks rolling npon rocks 
to an nnfatbomable depth, tamed the very sense of hearing 
to an affliction. Then again the series of phantoms as- 
sumed a pleasing character. Green fields and gently flow- 
ing streams, ^th waving groves and rustic music, racceeded 
to the congregation of terrors from which be bad just es- 
caped. For a considerable time these incoherent phantoms 
occupied bis fancy. At length, whether that the influence 
of the potion be bad drank was worn out, or from some 
other cause, this extreme confrision ceased, and his visions 
began to assume a more consecutive order. 

Again he thought be was seated in the cabin, where he 
bad left the Pounder. He was alone and meditating on the 
deed to which the latter sought to urge bim. While he 
deliberated, now dwelling listlessly on the advantages which 
be should derive from its accomplishment, now recoiling 
horror-stricken from the means suggested, he thought the 
Plunder entered and beckoned him from the cottage. Led 
by some strange impulse, he arose in silence and followed. 
Tlie Pounder led the way to the shore, where be turned and 
awaited him. As they walked together on the beach, the 
river corsair renewed his instances, and with so much force 
and artifice, that the dreamer could no longer bold out 
against bim. He consented, but as, when he had done so, 
tbe tempter turned to look upon him with a gesture of ap- 
plause and satisfaction, be started back with a thrill of fear, as 
he discerned beneath the broad-leafed bat and matted hanging 
locks, the malignant features of the arch enemy of mankind. 

The consent, however, was given, and it was not recalled. 
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The deed he now thought was executed exactlj in the man- 
ner which had been proposed to him when awake. Their 
whole scheme succeeded to their desire. Detection was ef- 
fectuallj baffled, and Richard, as his brother's legal heir, en- 
tered into possession of the property which he had acquired 
by the sin of Cain I 

Still the connection of his dream continued. He entered 
on the gaj and dissipated course of life which had been for 
so long a time the object of his ambition. He kept hunters 
attended and bet at race-courses — won and lost at cards- 
indulged in all the varieties of what he had regarded and 
heard spoken of by others as a life of pleasure. 

He did not howeyer find it such. In the midst of his 
tumultuous delights remorse haunted him, and the memory 
of what he had done was for ever present to his soul. It 
was in vain that he shut out reflection at one sense, she 
instantly re-entered through another, and as he hurriedly 
Bwallowed cup after cup of the intoxicating waters of delight, 
she was for ever present to mingle bitterness and anguish 
in the draught. 

Wearied out by the incessant strife, sick of his disappointed 
hopes, and stung almost to madness by tormenting recol- 
lections, a settled gloom and melancholy at length took pos- 
session of his mind. Every kind word that had been ever 
spoken to him by his brother in their days of familiar in- 
tercourse, every gentle tone and mild forbearing glance came 
back upon his mind, and pierced it through with agony. 
The love which in childhood he had felt towards his brother 
revived with a more than redoubled force, and as he re- 
viewed his whole career of quiet generosity and kindness, 
he experienced a torment somewhat similar to that he might 
imagine of a lost spirit, remembering the happiness which 
it slighted, and which it could never more regain. 

One evening, scourged in spirit by such thoughts, he 
sought relief by walking out alone by the river side. In- 
sensibly he found himself pursuing the same path, which he 
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bad actually followed during his walk on the preceding 
eYening. On arriving within view of what, in his waking 
moments appeared to him to b^ a mined chnrch, he was 
surprised to behold it thronged with people as at the cele- 
bration of some great festival. Making inquiry at one of 
the doors, he was told that a most holy priest, celebrated 
throughout the country for his skill in directing consciences, 
was within, and engaged in hearing the confessions of the 
people. Immediately the idea occurred to him of seeking 
relief from his remorse, by acknowled^ng his guilt at the 
feet of this saintly minister. Entering the church with this 
intent, he was however diverted from carrying it into eze« 
cution by the extraordinary sight which he beheld within. 
The people were on their knees and praying in silence ; a 
great number of candles were lighted on the altar, before 
which stood a priest with his back turned, and engaged in 
the most solemn part of the mass. While he stood fixed 
in wonder, with his eyes riveted on the officiating minister^ 
the latter slowly turned as if to give a benediction to the 
people, and revealed to the conscience-stricken Richard, the 
ghastly inexpressive features and meaningless eye of his 
murdered brother I 

The terrible dream continued with the same consecntiye 
distinctness. He now thought, that while he still gazed as 
if spell-bound on the features of the awful figure, it returned 
his gaze, and slowly descending the steps of the altar, ap* 
proached the spot on which he stood, bearing in his uplifted 
hands the silver chalice which he used during the sacred 
ceremony. The people gave way in silence, and formed an 
open passage between the brothers, along which Richard saw 
the figure still approach. He thought to fly, but all power 
of motion had deserted him, nor could he even avoid the 
cold and fearful glance that met his own. At length the 
figure stood, and presenting to his lips the sacred vessel, 
which now he saw was filled with blood, said with the gentle 
smile which he so well remembered :— 
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" Drink mt Brother !* 

At the same instant one universal ciy of execration burst 
from the assembled mnltitnde. Some msbed upon him 
with biedons looks, some menaced, some railed londly at 
him, while one dipping his fingers in the silver vessel and 
drawing them forth all steeped in blood, with a smile of 
sharp contempt, sprinkled some drops upon his face and 
dress. His senses conld no longer support the oppressive 
vision ; He awoke with a cry of terror, and springing to his 
feet, for a time could neither remember where he was nor 
whether he still slept. The darkness contributed to bewilder 
him ; he could only discern the open sky alone, where a few 
stars twinkled faintly between the masses of cloud, and 
the broken outlines of the roofless walls around him. The 
night had changed in his sleep, for the wind now rushed 
hoarsely through the trees, and drove a mizzling rain upon 
his person; circumstances which had probably some influence 
in producing the latter changes in his dream. So strongly 
was the intense feeling of terror still upon his mind, that 
one of his first impulses was to fly, supposing that the dread- 
fal scene might be renewed. He darted through the open 
doorway, and again involuntarily paused as he reached the 
grassy slope outside. He gazed around him. Gradual re« 
collection stole upon him, the min, the distant river, the 
little valley, every new sight restored him to himself, and 
as the thrliUng idea, '' It is only a dream !" flashed Upon 
his mind, with a wild cry of ecstacy and gratitude, he flung 
himself upon his knees and gave vent to his feelings in a 
burst of joyous weeping. 

His ecstacy was not of long duration. Recollection awoke, 
the occurrences of the preceding evening returned to his 
mind and filled him with alarm. 

" What !" he exclaimed — " A dream ? This hour — this 
very instant all may become real. Already ■ " 

Without waiting to give full expression to the terrible 
doubt, he started from his knees, and forgetting even his 
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hat, which had fallen from him in his sleep, he rushed with 
the speed of madness through the fields. 

While this was passing Father John continued his jonr- 
ney towards the place appointed, still nnable to persuade 
himself that any evil was really intended him. The night 
had already changed to wind and rain. On arriving at the 
cross, he found as he had been led to expect, a person wait- 
ing for him on the road. The man answered his question 
without embarrassment or hesitation, and recommended him 
to dismount as the way was rather difficult to ride. Mr. 
Magrath, who saw nothing to be gained by any show of 
distrust, at once complied, and accompanied the messenger 
on foot, conversing cheerfully as they proceeded. About a 
quarter of a mile fix>m the common road they reached the 
house, a miserable cabin, in which they found only the man 
for whom the clergyman's assistance was required. The 
loneliness of the place, the discomfort of everything, and 
the deserted look of the house, in which scarce even a spark 
of fire was lighted on the hearth, added nothing to the con- 
fidence of Mr. Magrath. A wretched partition divided the 
hut, on the inner side of which the sick man lay on a low 
pallet, covered by a tattered quilt. These particulars the 
clergyman was enabled to discover by the glimmer of a 
rushlight stuck in the fissure of a cleft stick, which was 
handed him by the messenger. Having caused the latter 
to leave the house while he received the confession of the 
penitent, he drew for that purpose a low rush-bottomed 
chair close to the bedside, and prepared to enter on the 
office of his ministry. Before doing so, he knelt, as was 
usual with him, for a few moments to offer up a customary 
prayer. In this attitude he did not perceive what was done 
by the pretended penitent, who arose softly from his pallet, 
and drawing from beneath the bed-dothes a large and 
pointed knife, he lifted the right hand and leaned forward 
to reach the spot on which the priest was kneeling. At 
this instant a rush of hurried feet and a rapid voice was 
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heard oatude. The dergymaa tamed his head to liston, 
and the penitent shrank again beneath the bed-clothes. 
The oater door was dashed back apon its hinges, and a 
figure drenched in rain, and wild in look and gesknre, rushed 
into the room. It was Richard Magrath. Standing be- 
tween his brother and the bed, firom which with (me arm he 
hdd him back, with the other he dragged off the bed-clothes, 
and revealed to the eyes of the astonished dergyman the 
iigare of the Pounder, folly dressed, and with the knife ex- 
posed and gleaming in his grasp. For some moments all 
three remained motiontess and without speaking. The 
baffled assassin seemed irresolute what he should do, and 
glanced from one to another as if doubting which of the two 
he should select for the object of his assault, while the 
clergjrman lifbed his hands fliid eyes in mute astonishment, 
and Richard pointed out the detected ruffian with a look of 
deprecation and self-abasement. 

At length Richard, turning to his still irresolute accom- 
plice, addressed him in a low and agitated Toioe : 

^ Gro I" said he, '' and provide for your security. It is 
not for me to be your accuser, who have more reason to ac- 
cuse myselfl But never see nor speak with me again." 

The fellow arose with a suHen look, and after muttering 
something which they could not distinctly hear, departed 
from the house. Richard then turning to his brodier, and 
casting himself at his feet, confessed with sentiments of the 
deepest remorse, the whole extent of his criminality, re- 
lating at the same time the temptations by which he had 
been assailed, and the awful dream by which he had been 
recalled from the very verge of ruin. 

'^ But now," he added, *' I place myself in your hands 
to do with me as you will, to deliver me up to any punish- 
ment my crime deserves. I resign the trust which you re- 
posed in me, and which I have so grievously abused. From 
this time forward it shall be my chief care to repair the in- 
justices I have committed, and to avenge against myself 
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the QDoatnral war which I have so long made on my own 
happmess and peace/' 

It 18 nnnecessaiy for ns to dwell on the astonishment and 
horror of the worthy priest at the extraordinary scene 
which passed before him, or his heartfelt thankfulness to 
heaven, not so much for his own providential escape, as for 
the repentance and restoration of his lost brother. After a 
full reconciliation and forgiveness, Richard returned with 
him, and by his advice and his own perseversDce, became 
and continned for the remainder of his life, a model of ex- 
actness and regularity to all the neighbourhood, never 
ceasing to recal with feelings of terror and of gratitude the 
awful precipice, to the very verge of which he had been 
led by his precipitate and headless conduct The fate of 
his seducer is public, so that it is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion it. Touched by some impulse, the nature of which 
was known to few besides himself, he surrendered himself 
into the hands of a gentleman residing near the river which 
had been the scene of his pirades. By some kind of tadt 
understanding with the authorities whom he so long had 
baffled,* he was tried on a minor offence, and sent into per- 
petual exile in one of the great South Sea colonies. 

All the jurors courteously returned thanks to the fifth 
Juryman for the pains he had taken to entertain them by 
his narrative. 

** An incident, somewhat similar to what forms a main 
feature in the story we have just heard," said one of the 
company, when the murmur of voices had subsided, ^' is 
related of one of the later Greek emperors, who, if I mistake 
not, afterwards came to a violent death while absent from 
his dominions. But unfortunately in his case the dream 
came after the crime and not before it." 

'* The only fault that I would presume to find with our 
friend's story," said another juror, ^'is that in accordance 
with the vicious taste of the day, he has made the interest 
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torn too much upon the evil dispositions of our nature. I 
know that vice itself can be so represented as to make the 
picture serre the interests of virtue, but I cannot relish the 
continual harping upon guilt and crime which overspreads 
what people still persevere in calling our literature. For 
my part, as I never could take a pleasure in reading such 
productions, so when it comes to my turn you must not ex- 
pect *any thing of the kind from me." 

" If you tell about our own beloved isle," mutta*ed 
another of the company, in a half- sneering tone, ^* I fear 
you can scarce be so choice of your subject and adhere to 
the truth." 

'*I emphatically deny, sir," exclaimed one of the patriot's, 
(who was a member of a political union and secretary to a 
liberal dub,) rising from his seat with an inflamed counte- 
nance, and gazing with fiery eye-balls on the last speaker — 
while he placed his clenched hand on the table to express 
determination : '' I most emphatically, sir, deny the cor- 
rectness of your last position. Crimes take place in Ire- 
land as in all countries, but I deny, sir [with a slight rap 
on the table] — I deny, sir ^" 

" Two or three voices called, " order," and " chair I" 

The political union man still kept his eyes fixed on the 
other party. *^ It is most incorrect," said he, *^ to charge a 
whole country with the deeds of individuals, and most un- 
true to say that Ireland exceeds, aye, or equals other coun- 
tries, either in the number or quality of the crimes which 
stain her soO. You may smile, sir, in the consciousness of 
your own fancied superiority, but I tell you [another rap 
on the table], that nothing but the most engrossing spirits 
of monopoly " 

This was the signal for universal uproar. At the word 
« monopoly," a storm arose, in the midst of which the 
vehement gesticulation only of the political union man, and 
the words '* temerarious," " foul calumny," and '' sinister 
intentions," which at intervals were heard to escape his 
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Iip8, were all that gave a hint of the natare of his oration. 
Amid tamoltaoas cries of " chair !" ^^ order !" and deafen^ 
iog calls for ^' silence,'* the foreman arose Uke Neptnne, 
amid the breakers, in the first book of the MhquL 

Frospieiens^ summd placidum caput extulU undd^ bnt 
had not the same facility in obtaining silence. Having pro- 
cored a hearing, he endeavoured to reconcile all parties, by 
reminding them of their covenant, bat for a time in vain, 
one party insisting that the patriot should expbun what he 
meant by the wwd '^ monopoly," and the other demanding 
a retraction of the calumny upon the character of the coun- 
try. At length both were prevailed on to explain, each 
paid the stipulated fine, and quiet was restored. 

The incarcerated tourist, who lay all this while in the 
lower cupboard, much diverted by what he conceived to be 
so frivolous a dispute amongst fellow^x)untrymeo, was now 
doomed to experience the truth of that adage which tell us 
that ^ listeners hear no good of themselves." 

«« There is one thing at all events," said a juror, in the 
calm which followed, *' which all will readily admit. What- 
ever may be thought of crime in Ireland, I believe every- 
body wiU allow that it is not half so bad as it is at the other 
side of the Channel." 

To this there was a general and immediate expression of 
assent £very one agreed that, let people say what they 
would of Ireland, she was not half so bad as England. 

^' There is something naturally bad about all the English," 
said one. " You read every other day in the newspapers 
of crimes committed in England, the like of which are not 
so much as known in this countiy." 

'' Grcntlemen," said the juror, who had given rise to this 
discussion, perceiving that all those remarks appeared to be 
directed toward his side of the room, '^ you must under- 
stand me* When I alluded to the condition of our own coun- 
try on the score of moral offence, I was far from designing to 
insinuate that the case was at all so bad as it is in England* 
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'^ Oh, we all know that/' exclaimed a nnmber of voices. 
" Except a man was out of his senses he couldn't think 
that." 

It may be imagined what feelings agitated the breast of 
the tourist, while he was thus compelled to hear his native 
country spoken of in such a manner. Involuntarily, he 
thrust open one of the doors a few inches, and a vehement 
expression of dissent arose to his lips, when he was recaUed 
to his senses by one of the jurors asking, " what was that 
noise ?" to which another having replied that '* he be- 
lieved it was a rat," the first speaker flung a sod of turf at 
the cupboard, remarking that the whole town was pestered 
with them. On reflection, hejudged it better to remain 
quiet, consoling himself with the thought, that whatever 
they might say of his country, he had often heard their own 
as ill spoken of at the other side of the Channel ; " and per- 
haps," he candidly added in his own mind, '< with as little 
Justice or due balancing of circumstances after all." 

Harmony being perfectly restored, the fifth Juiyman was 

called on for his song, which after a little pause he '^"^a to 

the company aa follows : 

I. 

The merriest bird on bosh or tree 

Was Kobin of the grove, 
When, in the jocnnd spring-time, he 

Sang to his nesting love. 
Unknowing he the art to frame 

Methodic numbers vun, 
But as each varied feeling came 

He wove it in his strain. 
With freedom gay 
He poured his lay, 
WhUe heaved his little breast of fire^ 
To rival all woodland choir. 

n. 

Upon a day, a IncUess day, 

When drove the wintxy sleet, 
Some nrohini limed a willow spray 

To catch poor Bobin^s feet. 
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They sought by mearared rale and note 

To change his woodland strain, 
Do, re, nUf fa^ he heeded not, 
He never sang again ! 
His joy b o*er ; 
He sings no more, 
Nor knows the genial kindling thrill, 
That only freedom^s children feel. 

m. 

You who would dull the poet's fire 
* With learning of the schools, 

Gay Fancy's feet with fetters tire, 

And give to Genius rules. 
Had bounteous Nature's counsel hung, 

Upon your will severe, 
Tom Moore had ne'er green Erin sung, 
Nor Boms the banks of Ayr. 
O'erawed I ween 
Both bards had been, 
Nor dared to strike the simple lute 
In your majestic presence mute ! 



When the fifth Jaryman had ended his song, which was 
received, as the playbills have it, '' with the most nnbonnded 
applause," the Jaryman next in order was called on for his 
tale. 

The sixth Juror, after surveying the company for some 
moments, with an air of gravity and importance, as if de- 
liberating with himself whether or no he should resolve his 
thoughts into words, and striving to form an estimate of 
the frame of mind of the company, to which he was about 
addressing himself, said : 

'^ Mr. Foreman, and gentlemen, may I be allowed to ask 
you a question ?" 

" Oertadnly," said several voices. 

" I wish to know then," he said. " before I begin my 
story, such as it is, whether you object to impossibilities in 
the t^es we are to tell ?" 
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^^ Object to impossibilities !** exclaimed a joror in as- 
tonishment. *' How can yon ask such a qaestion ? Why 
imposibilities are the yeiy life and sonl of fiction, and, for 
anght I know, of history too. By no means whatever. It 
is in describing impossibilities that the genius of an aathor 
appears in all its splendoor. Was there anything in all the 
wars of Hanibal at all comparable to his melting a passage 
through the rocks with vinegar? For my part I candidly 
confess to yon I would not give a button for a narrative that 
had not three or four good stout impossibilities to show the 
author's mettle, and keep one from falling asleep over the 
course of the tale." 

'' All dependsy^said the foreman, '^ upon the genius of the 
aathor. There are some writers who will describe a jour- 
ney to the moon with a greater air of verisimilitude than 
others can throw into their account of a trip from Dublin 
to Liverpool. One can make a lie look like truth, another 
will maul the truth in such a manner, that the whole world 
shall take it for a lie. So in the hands of a stupid dunce, 
an every day fact will wear all the awkwardness of an im- 
possibility, while in those of another, better skilled in the 
use of language, a physical or moral impossibility will read 
as smoothly as an every day fact." 

^' Since that is your feeling gentlemen," said the sixth 
Juror, " I will no longer delay, but supply my lack of inven- 
tion by relating for your entertainment^ as closely as my 
memory will enable me to do, one of those numerous ancient 
Irish romances which are at this day drculated so exten- 
sively in their original language in the cottages of the Irish 
peasantry, but for the most part so totally unknown in any 
other circles, whether literary or polite. 

^* The one I am about to relate is, perhaps, the most po- 
pular of them, and a purely literal translation of a national 
romance, the great antiquity of which is indisputable, must 
be regarded as a literary curiosity. You have all heard of 
the mournful history of the children of Lir, if not its origi- 
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Dal language, at least in the beaatifol melody of onr isUnd 
bard, which commences : 

SOeat, O lloyle, be tbe roar of thy waten, 

a narratiye, in the original, of pathos so affecting, yet wild 
withal ; so deeply wrought, and uniformly sustained to its 
close, that an Irish peasant at this day canaot hear it named 
without a sigh.'' » 

Tbe attention of the company being excited by his pre- 
amble, a general silence prevailed, when the sixth Juryman 
commenced the story. 



THE SIXTH JURYMAN'S TALE, 

THE SWANS OF HR. 



CHAPTER I. 

After the battle of Tailltean, the Tuatha Danaans as* 
sembled together from the remotest comers of the five pro- 
vinces of Inland, in order to make arrangements for the 
future government of the isle. All agreed that it was bet- 
ter the whole country should be united under one monarch, 
chosen by common consent, than to continue subject to the 
interminable dissensions and oppressive imposts arising 
from the rivalry of a number of petty sovereigns. Six can- 
didates aspired to this supreme power, namely, Bogh 
Dearg, or Red Bow, of the tribe of the Deasies. Ibbreac, 
or the Many Coloured, from the Red Stream, Lir, Fiavar 
the Royal, Mioyar, of the Great Burthen, so surnamed from 
his prodigious strength, and Aongusa Og, or young Oneas. 
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All the rest of the Tnatha Danaans, except the six candi- 
dates, then weDt into conncil^ and the determination, was 
to give the kingdom to Bogh Dearg, for three reasons. 
The first reason was that his father had been a good man 
in his time, the second, that he was a good man himself, 
and the third, that he came of the best blood in the nation. 

When Idr heard that the crown was to be given to Bogh 
Dearg, indignant at the choice, he returned to his own 
home, without waiting to see the new king inangorated, or 
letting anv of the assembly know that he was going, for he 
was convinced that the choice of the people woold have 
fallen upon himself. Bogh Dearg however was proclaimed 
hi dne form, by the niianimous consent of the assembly, 
none of the five rejected candidates opposing his election, 
except lir aione. 

The ceremonies being condnded, the assembled tribes 
called on the new monarch to lead them in pursuit of Lir. 

<* Let us bum and spoil his territory," said they. '^ Why 
dares he, who never had a king in his family, presume to 
slight the sovereign we have chosen ?" 

*^ We will follow no such counsel," replied Bogh Dearg. 
** His ancestors and himself have always kept the province 
in which he lives in peace, and it will take nothing from 
my sovereignty over the Tuatha Danaans, to allow him 
still to hold his own possessions there." 

The assembly, not fully satisfied with this reply, debated 
much on the course they had best take, but after much 
discussion, the question was allowed to rest for a time. 
Meanwhile, an incident occurred, which pressed heavily on 
the mind of Lir. His wife, whom he tenderly loved, fell 
ill and died in three nights. The report of her death, 
which was looked upon as a grievious loss in her own coun- 
try, soon spread all over Ireland. It reached, at length, 
the ears of Bogh Dearg, and of the princes and nobles who 
were at his palace. 

*^ Now," said the monarch, *' if Lir were willing to ac- 
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cede to it, I could propose a mode of redonbling the pre^ 
sent friendship which I entertain for Lir. Yon all know 
that I have three daughters, the fairest in the kingdom, 
and I would praise them further, but that I am theur father. 
I mean Aov, Aoife, and Alve, of whom lir might 
choose which he pleased, to supply tiie place of his dead 
wife." 

The speech of the king circulated among^tke Tuatha 
Danaans, and all agreed that a messenger ought to be sent 
to Lir in order to propose the connection, with a suitable 
dowry for the bride. When the ambassador arrived at 
the palace of Lb-, he found the latter willing to accept the 
proposal, and accordingly both returned together to the 
royal residence of Bogh Dearg, on the shores of Lough 
Derg, where they were received on the part of the Tuatha 
Danaans, with adl the acclamations that even a more popu- 
lar prince could expect. All parties seemed to take an 
interest in promoting the union. . 

The three daughters were sitting on chairs richly orna- 
mented, in a hall of their father's palace. Near them sat 
the queen, wife of Bogh Dearg. When Lir and the 
monarch entered, the latter directed hb attention to the 
three princesses, and bade him choose which he would. 

^* I do not know which of the three to choose," said Lir, 
'^ but the eldest is the most royal, and besides it is just 
that she should have precedence of the rest." 

" Then," said the monarch, " that is Aov." 

" Aov, then, I choose," replied Lir. 

The marriage was celebrated with the magnificence be- 
coming the rank of the parties. They remained a fortnight 
in the palace of the monarch, after which they went to the 
residence of Lir, who gave a splendid banquet on his ar- 
rival. In the progress of time, Aov had twins, a son and 
daughter, who were named, the one Fingula, and the other 
Aodh, or Eugene. In her next confinement, she gave birth 
to two sons, to whom were given the names of Fiacra and 
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Oorno, bat died herself, In a few days after. Lir was ex- 
ceedingly grieved at her death, and only for the love he 
bore his children, would almost have wished to die along 
with her. The tidings reached the monarch, who, together 
with all his household, made great lamentations for his 
eldest daughter, grieving more especiaUy for the affliction 
which it caused to Lir. 

" Nevertheless," said the monarch, ^^ what has occurred 
need not dissolve the connection between lir and us, for he 
can, if he please, take my second daughter, Aoife, to sup- 
ply her place." 

This speech, as was intended, soon found its way to Ldr, 
who set out immediately for the palace of Bogh Dearg. 
The marriage was celebrated with the same splendour as 
on the former occasion, and Lir, after spending some time 
at the monarch's palace, returned to his house with Aoife, 
where he received her with all the love and honour which 
she could expect. For some time Aoife returned the same 
to him and to his children, and indeed any person who 
once saw those children, could not avoid giving them all the 
love which any creature could receive. Frequently the old 
monarch came to see them to Lu*'s house, and often took 
them to his own, where he would gladly keep them, but 
that their father could not bear to have them out of his 
sight. It was the custom of the Tuatha Danaans to enter- 
tain each other in succession. When they assembled at 
the house of Lir, the four children were the whole subject 
of discourse, and the chief ornament of the day, they were 
so fair and so winning both in their appearance and their 
dispositions, and even as they dispersed to their several 
homes, the guests were heard to speak of nothing else. Lir 
himself would rise every morning at daybreak, and going 
to the apartment in which his children lay, would lie down 
among them tor a while. The black poison of jealousy 
began at length to insmuate itself into the mind of Aoife. 
As if the love of Lir were not wide enough to comprehend 
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tbem and herself, she coDoeived a mortal hatred against 
her aster's children. She feigned ilhiess, and remained 
nearly a year in that condition, totally occupied m devising 
in her mind some means of raining the children. 

One morning she ordered her chariot, to the great sur- 
prise of Lir, who, however, was well pleased at this sign of 
returning health. Aoife next desired that the fonr children 
of Lir should be placed in the chariot with her, and drove 
away in the direction of Bogh Dearg's house. It was much 
against her will that Fiognla, the daughter, went into the 
carriage, for she had long observed the increasing coolness 
in the mind of her step-mother, and guessed that she had 
no kindly purpose in her thoughts at present. She could 
not however, avoid the destiny that was prepared for her, 
nor escape the suffering which she was doomed to undergo. 

Aoife continued her journey until she arrived at Fiondach, 
where dwelt some of her father's people, whom she knew to 
be deeply skilled in the art of the Druids. Having arrived 
at their residence, she went into the place where they were, 
and endeavoured to prevail on them to kill the children, 
telling them that their father through his affection for them, 
had slighted her, and promising to bestow on them all the 
riches which they could require* 

'^ Ah," replied the Druids, *' we would not kiU the chil- 
dren of Lir for the whole world* You took an evil thought 
into your mind, and left your shame behind you, when you 
came with such a request to us." 

'' Then if you will not," cried Aoife, seizing a sword which 
lay near, ^' I will avenge myself for I am resolved they shall 
not live." 

Saying these words, she rushed out with the drawn 
sword, but through her womanhood she lost her courage 
when she was about to strike at the children. She then 
returned the sword to the Druids, and said she could not 
kill them. 

Aoife resumed her journey, and they all drove on until 
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they reached the shores of Lough Dairvreac, on the Lake 
of the Speckled Oak. Here she unharnessed the horses, and 
desireded the children to descend and bathe in the lake. 
They did as she bade, bat when all were in the water, she 
took a magic wand and struck them with it one after an- 
other. One after another, the forms of the beautiful children 
disappeared, and four white swans were seen upon the water 
in their stead, when she addressed them in the following 

words : 

AOIFE. 

A waj you chOdreii of the king ! I have separated your lives from joy. 
Your people will grieve to hear these tidings, but you shall continue 

birds. 
What I have done, I have done through hatred of you, and malice 

to your father. 

THE CHILDREN. 
We, left here on the waters, must be tossed from wave to wave. 

In the meantime Lir, returning to his palace, missed his 
children, and finding Aoife not yet come home, immediately 
guessed that she had destroyed them, for he likewise had 
observed her jealousy. In the morning he ordered his 
chariot to be prepared, and following the track of his wife, 
travelled along until he came to the Lake of the Speckled 
Oak, when the children saw the chariot approaching, and 
Fingula spoke as follows : 

By yon old Oak, whose branches hoar, 

Wave o'er Lough Dairvrae*s lonely shore. 

Bright in the mom, a dazzling line 

Of helms and sliver targets sMne ; 

Speed, brethren dear, speed towards the shelving strand, 

Tis royal Lir himself who leads the shining band. 

Lir came to the brink of the water, and when he heard the 
birds conversing as they drew nigh, in human language, he 
asked them how they became endowed with that surprising 
gift. 

'^ Enow, Lir," replied Fingula, '' that we are your four 
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children, who, through the frantic jealousy of our step-mo- 
ther, and our own mothers's sister, have been rednced to 
this unhappy condition." 

^' Are there any means,'* asked the wretched father, ^* by 
which yon can ever be restored to your own forms again Y* 

" None," replied Fingala, ^' there is no man in existence 
able to affect that change, nor can it ever take place nntil 
a woman from the south, named Deocha, daughter of Ingri, 
the son of Black Hugh, and a man from the north, named 
Larigneau, the son of Golman, shall occasion our deliverance 
in the time of The Tailgean,* when the Christian faith and 
charity shall come into Ireland." 

When Lir and his attendants heard these words they ut- 
tered three doleful cries. 

" Are you satisfied," said Lir, " since you retain your 
speech and reason to come and remain with us ?" 

" It is not in our power to do so,*' replied Fingula, " nor 
are we at liberty to commit ourselves to the hands of man, 
until what I have told yon shall have come to pass. But 
in the meantime we possess our speech and our mental fa- 
culties as fully as ever, and are moreover endowed with one 
additional quality, which is, that we can sing the most me- 
lodious airs that the world has ever heard, and there is no 
mortal that would not feel a pleasure in listening to our 
voices. Remain with us for this night, and you shall hear 
our music." 

When Lir had heard these words, he ordered his followers 
to unharness their steeds, and they remained during the whole 
night on the strand, listening to the music of the birds, 
until all were lulled to sleep by the enchanting melody, ex- 
cepting Lir alone. In the morning Lir arose from the bank 
on which he lay, and addressed his children in the follow- 
ing words : 

* Tailgean, or the Holy Offspring, a name supposed to have been 
applied by the Druids to St. Patrick, previous to his arrival in Ire- 
land. — Brien's Irish Dktioncary, 
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LIR. 

In vain I stretch my aching limbe 

And close my weeping eyes, 
In yain my children's moonlight hymns, 

For me alone arise. 
'Us mom again, on wave and strand 

My children, we must part ; 
A word that like a baming brand • 

Falls on your father's heart 

O had I seen this fatal hour, 

When lir's malignant queen 
First sought his old paternal tower, 

This hour had never been. 
As thus between the shore and you 

The widening waters grow. 
So spreads my darkening spirits through 

The sense of cureless woe. 

lir departed from the lake, and still following the track 
of Aoife, came to the palace of Ard-Rigfa, or Chief King, 
as Bogfa Dearg was entitled. The monarch welcomed him, 
but complained of his not having broaght his children as 
nsnal. 

'* Alas, poor that I am !" said Lir, '' it is not I who would 
keep my children from your sight, bnt Aoife yonder, once 
your darling, and the sister of their mother, who has had 
them transformed into fonr swans, and abandoned them on 
the Lake of the Speckled Oak. They have been seen in 
that place by a great moltitade of onr people, who have 
heard the story from themselves, for they retain their speech 
and reason as before." 

The monarch started at these words, and looking on 
Aoife immediately became convinced that Lir had spoken 
the tmth. He began to npbraid his daughter in a rongh 
and angry tone. 

" Malicioas as yon were," said he, " you will suffer more 
by this cruel deed than the children of Lu*, for they in the pro- 
gress of time will be released from then: sufferings, and their 
souls will be made happy in the end." 
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He then asks her into what shape of all living creatures 
she wonld least like to be transformed. 

" Speak," said he» '^for it is not in yonr power to avoid 
telling me the tmth. 

Aoife, thns construned, replied with a horrible look and 
tone, that there was no form which she more abhorred than 
that of a Deamhain Eidhur, or Demon of the Air." 

'' That form then," said the monarch, '< shall soon be 
yonjrs," and while he said so he took a magic collar and laid 
it on her. Immediately losing her own shape she flew 
away shrieking in that of a fonl spirit of the air, in which 
she continues to this day, and will to the end of time, ac- 
cording to her deserts. 

Soon afterwards, the monarch and the Taatha Danaans 
went to the Lake of the Speckled Oak and encamped upon 
its shores, listening to the masic of the birds. The sons of 
Mile likewise came thither from every part of Ireland, and 
formed an encampment in the same place, for there never 
was mosic comparable to that of those swans. Sometimes 
they related their monmfal story, sometimes they would 
answer the questions proposed to them by the people on 
shore, and talk familiarly with their relatives and friends, 
and at others they sung, both by day and night, the most 
delightfrd music that was ever heard by human ear ; so that 
the listeners on shore, notwithstanding the grief and un- 
easiness in which they continued, enjoyed as sweet sleep, 
and arose as fresh and vigorous, as if they had been resting 
in their accustomed beds at home. The two multitudes of 
the Sons of Mile, and of the Tnatha Danaans, thus remained 
in their respective encampments, during the space of thirty 
years. At the end of that time, Fingula addressed her 
brethren as follows : — 

'* Are you ignorant, my brothers, that but one night is 
left of the time which you were to spend upon the lake ?" 

On hearing this, the three brethren grew very sorrowful, 
and uttered many j^aintive cries and sounds of grief; for 
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they were almost as happy on that lake, enjojiDg the com- 
pany of their friends and relatives, talking with them and 
answering their questions, as they would have heen in their 
own home; more especiaUy, when compared to the grief 
they felt on leaving it, for the wild and stormy sea that lies 
to the north of Ireland. Early in the morning they came 
as close to the brink of the lake as they could, and spoke 
to theur father and their friends, to all of whom they bade 
a mournful farewell, repeating those pitiful lines that follow:— 

THE CHILDREN. 

Receive, royal sage, our last fareweU, 

Thou of the potent spell ! 
And thou, Llr, deep skilled in mystic lor»— 

We meet — we meet no more I 
The sum complete of onr appointed hours 

We leave your happy bowers. 
Farewell, dear friends, till time itself is o'er 

We meet — ^we meet no more ! 
for ever now to human converse lost 

On Moyle's wild waters tost, 
Our doom till day, and night, and seasons fail. 

To weave a mournful tale. 
Three lingering ages on the northern main 

To waste in various pain ! 
lliree lingering ages in the stormy west 

To heave on ocean's breast. 
Sad is our doom, dear friends, on wintry seas. 

Through many a year to freeze — 
Harsh brine and rocks with horrid sea-weed brow 

For Lir's soft beds of down ! 
No more the joy of Lb's paternal breast. 

Early we part unblest ! 
A pow'r unse^ commands that we forsake, 

Lone Dairvreac's peaceful lake. 
Rise from the wave, companions of my fear. 

Rise, brethren dear I 
Bright wave and pebbly beach and echoing dell, 

Farewell, a last farewell I 
And you dear friends who throng the leafy shore, 

We meet — we meet no more ! 
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Fiognla remained that night on the Rock of the Seals. 
At sunrise the next morning, looking ont in every direction 
along the water, she saw Comn coming towards her with 
head drooping and feathers drenched with spray, so cold 
and feeble that he conld not answer her questions. Fingnla 
received him lovingly under her wings, and said : — 

" If Eugene were with us now, our condition would be 
tolerable." 

Not long after she saw Eugene coming towards her with 
a drooping head and wings hanging to the ground, and she 
welcomed him, and put him under the feathers of her breast. 
Immediately after she saw Fiacra approaching, and she 
then removed Gomu from beneath her right wing and placed 
him under her left, and put Fiacra beneath her right wing 
where Gomu had been before. She then settled her fea- 
thers about them and said : — 

<' Severe, my dear brothers, as yon have found the last 
night, you must yet see many more as bad." 

The children of lir continued for a long time in the same 
condition on the Sruih na Maoile, until one night they suf- 
fered so much from the cold and wind and snow, that no- 
thing they had hitherto felt was comparable to it, which 
made Fingula utter the foUowmg words :•— 



FINGULA. 
I. 

Hard 18 onr life and rharp with iU, 

M7 brethi«n dear ; 
The SDow 80 thick, the wind so chill, 

The night so drear. 
We strive to keep 

Sad concert in our songs of pain, 
Bat the wild deep, 

RelentlesSi mars the rising strain. 
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n. 

Vainly we sooth our aching hearts 

With conyerse sweet. 
Ware after wave, high heaTing, parts 

Our onion meet. 
Ah, doom severe ! 

Harsh was our mother's vengeful will, 
Ah, brethren dear, 

Hard is our life and sharp with iU. 

They remained for a jear on the Sea of Moyle, when one 
night, as they were on the Rock of the Seals, the waters 
congealed around them with the cold, and as they lay on 
the rock, their feet and wings were frozen to it, so that 
they conld not move a limb, when at length, after using 
what strength remained in their bodies, they succeeded in 
getting free, the skin of their feet, and the innermost down 
of their breasts, and the quills of their wings, remained 
clln^ng to the icy crag. 

•' Woe to the children of Lir !*' said Fingula. " mournful 
is our fate to-night, for when the salt water pierces into 
onr wounds, we shall be pained to death ;" and she sung 
these lines :— 

FINGULA. 

I. 

Sad is our hap this mournful night, 

With mangled feet and plumage oleeding ; 
Onr wings no more sustam our flight, 

Woe comes to linked woe succeeding. 
Ah, cruel was our step-dame's mind, 

When hard to nature's sweet emotion. 
She sent us here mid wave and wind, 

To freeze on Moyle's relentless ocean. 

n. 

The wQd sea-foam that strews the shore, 
The weeds those briny waves engender, 

For past deHgfats are all our store, 
Though Ibatered once in regal splendour. 
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Rise, sister of three brethren dear, 

Let custom dull the edge of anguish, 
In hollow rock or cavern drear, 

By doom unrighteous, liound to languiih. 

Leaving the Rock of Seals, they alighted again on the 
waters of Moyle, where the sharp bfine pierced them 
keenly, although they strove to keep their feet under their 
wings, as closely as they coold. They continued to suffer 
thns until their feathers grew and the wounds of their feet 
were healed. They used jfrequently go as near the shore as 
they could, on that part of the Irish coast which looks to- 
wards Scotland, and every night they came together to 
Moyle, which was their constant place of rest. One day as 
they drew nigh the shore of Bama, to the north, they saw 
a number of chariots and horsemen, splendidly arrayed 
with horses richly caparisoned, approaching from the west. 

" Do you observe that brilliant company, you sons of 
Lir ?" said Fingula. 

"We know not who they are," replied her brethren, "but 
they seem to be Irish ; whether of the Sons of Mile, or the 
Tuatha Danaans, it is impossible for us to conjecture." 

They drew close to the shore, in order to observe more 
accurately. When the horsemen saw them coming, they 
hastened towards them, until they came within speaking 
distance. The persons of note who were amongst them 
were, Aodh Aithiosach, or Merry Hugh, and Feargus Fith- 
call, (of the Complete Armour,) the two sons of Bogh 
Dearg the Monarch, and the third part of his body-guard. 
The horsemen were for a long time shifting their place, in 
order to come near the birds, and when at length they did 
so, they saluted each other very lovingly, with the affec- 
tions which became relations. The children of lir in- 
quired how the Tuatha Danaans were, and espedally Lir 
and Bogh Dhearg, with their friends and dependents. 

" They are all well in their respective homes," replied the 
horsemen. '< At present, it is true, they are in your father's 
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palace, partaUng of a splendid banqaet, in health and joy, 
knowing no other want than that of your absence, and 
their ignorance of jovr place of abode, since yon left the 
Lake of the Speckled Oak. " 

'< Evil has been onr life since then," said Fmgola, *< for 
neither we, nor any other creatore that we have heard of, 
ever sofiferad so mach as we have done since we came to 
the waters of Moyle;" and she nttered the following 
words:*- 

FINGULA. 

We four are well, 
Though in keen want, and sombre grief we dwell, 

Happy are they 
Who sit in lifs bright hall and share his banquet gay. 

Rich food and wine. 
For them in sparkling gold and silver shine ; 

While far away, 
His children shiver in the hungry spray ! 

We^ who of yore. 
On dainties fared, and silken garments wore ; 

Now all our fiire, 
Cold sand, and bitter brine, for wax and honey rare. 

Onr softest bed, 
The crag that o'er those surges lifts its head ; 

Oft have we laid 
Our limbs on beds of tenderest down arrayed. 

Now must we lie. 
On Moyle's roogh wave, with plumage seldom dry ; 

A pageant rare 
Oft bore us to our grand sire's palace fair. 

Ah mournful change ! 
Now with faint wings, these dreary shores I range, 

O'er Moyle's dark tide, 
Plume touching plume, we wander side by side ; 

Sharing no more 
The joys that cheer'd our happy hearts of yore ; 

The welcome mild. 
That on our grandsire's kiogly features smiled ! 

Ur's counsel meet. 
And fond paternal kiss, that made the morniog sweet 
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The horsemen retnmed soon after to the house of Lir, and 
told the principal men of the Tnatha Danaans where they 
had seen the birds, and the dialogue they had held together. 

".We cannot assist them/' they replied* '^bnt we are 
well pleased to hear that they live, for they will be restored 
to their fonner shape, after a long time has elapsed." 

The children of lir meantime retnmed n(»lhwards to 
the sea of Moyle, where they remained until th^ time in 
that place had expired. Then Fingnla spoke to her bro- 
thers, and said : — 

" It is time for ns to depart firom hence, for the period 
appointed for ns to remain here is it at an end, and she 
added these verses : — 

FINGULA. 



At length we leave this cheerlces diore, 

Unblest by summer's sniuhme splendid ; 
Its storm for us shaH howl no more, 

Our time on gloomy Moyle is ended. 
Three hundred sunless tummers past, 

We leave at length this loveless billow } 
Where oft we felt the icy blast, 

And made the shelving crag owr pillow. 

II. 

Still on our lingering night of pain, 

Far distant beams the dawn of gladness ; 
Light ease beside the western main, 

Awaits our long accustomed sadness. 
Long must we haunt, that billowy shore. 

Ere breaks for us, the day beam splendid, 
But here our numbered years are o'er, 

Our time on gloomy Moyle is ended. 

After that time, the children <^ Lir left the sea of Moyle, 
and flew until they came to the most westerly part of the 
ocean. They were there for a long time suffering all kinds 
of hardship, until they happened to see a man, a tiller of 
the ground, who used ofi^ watch them when they came 
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near the shore, and took great {deaanre in Uateniog to their 
moaic. He told the people on the coast of what he had 
seen, and apread the tidings of the prodigy fin* and near. 
However, the aame tale remains to be repeated, fw the 
children of Lir never snfifered so much before or after as 
they did on that very night, after the hnsbandman had seen 
them, the fioet was so keen, and the snow coming so thick 
upon the wind. The waters all congealed into ice, so that 
the woods and the sea were of one cdoor. Their feet stack 
to the ground, leaving them nnable to move, and they be- 
gan to ntter the most lamentable cries, while Fingnla com- 
forted and strove to persuade them not to grieve, but in 
vain ; and she repeated these lines :— 

HNGULA. 

u 

Sad am in^r tnffiefiiig br^hren^fl pion^dg cifcfl. 

This dreary night ! 
Sharp drives the snow shower, o^er the moonless skies. 

With ceaseless flight ! 
Wherever they search the finost-bonnd c*oean c*er 
On solid ice, their thirsty beaks are ringing, 

Nor on tho wintry shore, 
Fresh water laves their plumeB, nor babbling loont is springing. 

O thott dread monarch, who to sea and coast, 

Their being gave. 
And leds't, as shadowy rumour teUs^ a host, 

* Through the deep wave 1 
Behold these wretdied birds with pitsring eyes. 
Their lingering years in joyless slavery spending, 

In thy great might arise, 
And bid our souls be free, their bonds of anguish rending. 

** Brothers,'* said Fingnla, *' confide in Him who made 
heaven and the elements, the earth with all its fruit, and 
the sea with all its wond^, and yon will find comfort and 
relief." 
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'^ We do confide in him," they answered. 

'^ And I confide with yon," said FingolSf ^ in the only 
being, who is inll of knowledge and of pity," and their con- 
fidence came in dne time, for they obtained the relief they 
sought, and from that day forward they never saffered 
troable or perplexity. They remained on the Oraas Domh- 
nan, (Deep S^,) until their time was fhlfiUed, when Fin- 
gala said to her brethren : 

^^ It is time for ns to go to Fioncha, where Llr and his 
people dwell, and onr people also." 

^' We are well content to do so," replied they; "and all 
proceeded together somewhat joyfally, antil they came to 
Fioncha. They foond the place where their father's palace 
had stood, and all aroond it, without either house or in- 
habitants, but everything looldng dreary and dull. They 
saw smoke at a distance, and the four came towards ie, 
and uttered three mournful cries, and Fingola repeated these 
words 2— 

FIN6ULA. 



A moumfiil wonder is this place to me^ 

WUch once I knew so wdl 1 
Not even the trace of that loved home I see^ 

Where Lir was wont to dwelt 
Nor hound nor steed, nor lord nor lady bij^it, 

Nor welcome spoken ! 
Since I have lived to see this monmfal sight} 

My heart is broken. 

n. 

This was not In our father's time of old, 

A loveless, lightless waste, 
Without a cup the sparklmg wiae to hold, 

-Or princely guest to tasta 
The home where oft we hail'd each Joyous mom. 

Is bleak and lonely! 
And nothing left, to us it hehs forlorn, 

Save memory only. 
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m. 

Now do I know the deep deyonring graye 

Holds all who once were dear ! 
Sad was onr life on Moyle's tempestuous wave, 

But keener grief is here. 
Low rustling grass and winds that sadly blow 

Through dry leaves creeping ! 
And he who should hischerifidx'd darlings know, 

For ever sleeping. 



CHAPTER III. 

When shall the day-star mildly springing, 

Warm our island with peace and love ; 
O when shall heaven its sweet beQ ringing, 

Call my spirit to the fields above. 

MooBB*8 Irish Melodies, 

The children of Lir remained in the place where their 
father and their ancestors had livedo and where they had 
themselves been nnrsed and edacated^ and late at night they 
began to sing most melodious music. In the morning they 
took wing and flew until they came to Inis GInaire Brea • 
ndn, and they began to sing there, so that all the birds of 
the country that could swim came to that place^ which was 
called Lochan na Heanlaithe, (or the Lake of the Birds), 
situate in Inis GInaire Breanain. They used frequently go 
round that country, and sometimes to Inis Geridth, and to 
all the western islands in the country, returning every night 
to their accustomed place of rest. They continued in that 
condition for a long time, until the Christian doctrine was 
preached in those countries, when St. Patrick came to Ire- 
land, and St. Macaomb Og caine to Inis Gluaire Breanain. 
The first night he came there fhe children of Lu* heard the 
sound of the bell ringing near them, and were greatly re* 
joiced. They hastened towards the place from whence they 
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beard the bells, and the three sons of Lir made snch speed, 
that they left Fiogala by herself. 

''What is the matter with yon, dear brethren?" said 
Fingula. 

'^ We cannot telli" they replied, " we know not how to 
acconnt for the heavenly mnsic we have heard." 

** I will explain it to yon," said she, ** that is the bell 
of Macaomh Og, and it is by him yon shall be released from 
yonr pain and trouble, and yon shall be comforted; and she 
said these lines : — 

FINGULA. 

List, list to the soimd of the anchoret's beU, 

Bise children of Lir from the wave where ye dweU, 

Uplift your glad wings and eznlt as ye hear, 

And give thanks for the honr of your freedom is near. 

He merits our duty, the Mighty to save, 

From the rock and the surge, from the storm and the wave. 

VHio clings to his doctrine with constant endeavour. 

His grief shaU be tum*d into gloiy for ever. 

Past moments of anguish for ever farewell ! 

List children of Lir to the sound of the belL 

The children of Lir were listening to the mnsic of the 
bell nntil the saint had finished his prayers. 

" Let us now," said Fingnla, " sing onr own mnsic to the 
great mler of the heavens and the earth ;" and they sung 
the most melodions strains of praise and adoration. Maca- 
omh Og was listening, and in the morning early he came to 
the Lake of the Birds and saw them on the water. Coming 
close to the shore, he asked them were they the children dT 
Lir? 

<< We are, indeed,'' they answered. 

** I am most thankfnl to hear it," said he, '*for it was 
to relieve yon that I was sent to this island, rather than 
to any other part of Ireland. Yon may tmst in me, for 
this is the place that was appointed for yon to be released 
from yonr enchantment." 
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On hearing these words the children of Lir came to the 
shore, and depended on his word. He took them to his 
own residence, where they remuned listening to his instmc- 
tions and joining in his devotions daj after day. Macaomh 
Og sent for a craftsman and desired him to make two silver 
chains, which he accordingly did. One of them he pnt 
between Eugene and Fingola, and the other between Coma 
and Fiacra. The fonr swans were frequently in great 
spirits, rejoicing at the termination of their sorrows, and as 
happy as if they had forgotten all their previons misery. 

The king who governed Oonact at that time was named 
Lairgnean, the son of Golman (the same of whom Fingnla 
had spoken to her father on the Lake of the Speckled Oak,) 
and his queen's name was Deocha, the daughter of Ingri, 
8on of Black Hugh. Deocfaa came to hear of the wonder- 
ful burds, and being seized with a violent desire of possess- 
ing them, requested the king to procure them for her. He 
replied that he could never persuade himself to ask 
Macaomh Og to give them up. Deocha, enraged at his re- 
fiisal, declared that she never again would spend a night 
within the palace of Glairgnea, as the king's residence was 
called, unless she got the swans ; and, leaving the palace, 
she travelled to Kill da Luadh, (now called Eillaloe) and 
took up her abode at her own home. When Lairgnean 
Ibnnd her so resolute, he sent a messenger three several 
times for the birds, but could not obtain them. Incensed 
at being thus refused, he came himself to the place where 
Macaomh Og lived, and asked him if it were true he had 
refused his messengers ? 

" It is true," answered Macaomh Og. 

** Then," said the king, '' it is true likewise, that I will 
take them with me whether you are willing or otherwise." 

As he said this, he rushed toward the altar near which 
they stood, and seized the two chains which coupled them 
together. No sooner had he done so, than the swans lost 
their plumage, their beautiful feathers disappeared, and the 
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three sons of Lir appeared three withered old men, with 
their bones seeming to project throngh their skin, while 
Fingnla, instead of the gracefhl swan that sang sach en- 
chanting strams, became an old, shrivelled hag, fleshless 
and bloodless. The king, astounded at what he saw, let 
fall the chains, and retnmed home, while Macaomh Og 
uttered manj lamentations after the birds, and pronounced 
a malediction on Lairgnean. Fingula then said : 

<< Come hither, holj father, and give ns baptism, for we 
are as much concerned at parting with you as you in part- 
ing with us. You are to bury us together in this manner. 
Place Comu and Fiacra at my back, and place Eugene 
before me," and, she again said, '' baptize ns, holy father, 
and make ns happy, and I pray that He who made heaven 
and earth will prolong our lives until you can perform the 
holy rite, after which you are to bury ns in the manner I 
desire." 

After that, they departed this life, and the children of 
Lir were buried by Macaomh Og as Fingula had desired ; 
that is to say, Comu and Fiacra at her back, and Eugene 
before her. He raised the earth in the form of a tomb, and 
placed a stone over them on which he carved their names 
in the Ogham character, and wept bitterly above their grave. 
It is thought that their souls went to heaven. For Labg* 
nean, who was the immediate cause of their death, 
Macaomh Og predicted his fate in the following lines : 

MACAOMH OG. 

I. 

m shoot of Colmaii*8 royal line, 
The malison of heaven is thine ; 
The grief which thou hast caused to mine. 

Thine own cold heart shall feel, 

Thou whose unholy zeal 
Hath left me on this isle forlorn, 
My cherished darling's loss to moum. 
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IL 

And she whose foul in evil strong, 
Hath prompted this unfeeling wrong 
To early dost consigned, shall long, 
Her fruitless rapine wail, 

A shiv'ring spectre pale ! 
The malison of heaven is thine, 
111 shoot of Colman^s royal line. 

Not loDg after, Lairgnean and his wife died a sndden 
death, according to the prediction of Macaomh Og, which 
oonclades the history of the Swans of Lir* 

Many of the jurors, at the conclusion of the tale, seemed 
to feel themselves much in the situation of persons who had 
been just listening to what it would be dangerous not to 
admire, and yet in their hearts were not sorry to find the 
whole brought fairly to a close. 

<( For my part," said one, taking the poker and stirring 
np the fire, *'I thought I should have been frozen to death 
mjQQ^j with listening, I never longed half so much for my 
dinner as I did for an opportunity of poking np the turf, 
which I thought it would be merciful to do, while our friend 
was making the air of the room chilly with his descriptions 
of the starvation of those poor Swans. I hope the heroes 
of the next tale will approach somewhat neai*er to the 
tropics." 

^' They shan't go either north or south, I assure you," 
siud the seventh Juror, ^^further than the borders of our own 
green isle, and that in the height of summer, as you shall 
understand, when our friend on my right has favoured us 
with his song." 

The sixth Juror, in reply to this hint, said that he was 
sore the company must have anticipated him in the lyric 
which he proposed attempting, and which was the only 
one he could think of appending to the melancholy tale 
which they had heard. 
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With these words he cleared his throat, with one or two 
preparatory *' hems," and in the genuine old Irish cadence, 
so different from the fashionable version of the air, de- 
lighted the company with the melody which Moore has 
furnished on the foregoing narrative : — 

Silent O Moyle be the roar of thy water 1 

When the applause which followed his performance had 
subsided, the seventh Jnior was called on to redeem his 
pledge, which he did by reUting the narrative which fol- 
lows. 



THE SEVENTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 

Mc ENEIRY, THE COVETOUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Neab the spirited little town of Rathkeale, in the connty 
of Limerick, arises, as the whole universe is aware, the 
famous mountain of Enoc Fiema. Its double peak forms 
one of the most striking objects on the horizon for many 
miles around, and awful, and wonderful, and worthy of 
eternal memory are the numerous events connected with its 
history, as veraciously detailed in the adjacent cottages. 
But I have not now undertaken to give you a history of the 
mountain, nor even a description of it, or of its neighbour- 
hood. My sole business at present is with a certain Tom 
Mc Eneiry, who formerly took up his abode near the foot 
of that majestic eminence. Were I writing a novel in three 
volumes, instead of relating a plain story here by the fire- 
side, to eleven of the most intelligeoi aiiyd patient hearers, 
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that ever sat in a jnrybox, it might be prndent on my part, 
having the prospect of some nine hundred weary blank pages 
before my eyes, to fill as large a portion as possible, with 
a minnte description of Tom, or as I shonld in snch case feel 
it my dnty to call him Mr. Thomas Mc Eneiry, beginning 
with the soles of his feet and ending npon the crown of his 
head, recording the colonr of his eyes and hair, not failing 
to state whether his nose ran faithiiilly in the painter's line, 
or capricionsly deviated in any degree to either side, if the 
month were straight or otherwise, together with an accurate 
sketch of his costume, a fnll description of his house and 
fomitnre, and a copious histoiy of his ancestors. But as 
there is not a rogue amongst us, however grave a face he may 
pot npon it, who does not in his heart love the stimulus of 
incident far better than the most exquisite display of mere 
pictorial fidelity, I shall beg leave without further preamble, 
to leav« all these elaborate details to your own fertile ima- 
ginations. 

Tom Mc Eneiry, then, was Tom Mc Eneiry ; once a 
tomfortdbU farmer, as any in the vicinity of Enop Fiema, 
bnt reduced by extravagance at first, and then by long con- 
tinued reverses to a condition far from prosperous. In 
vain did he and his wife endeavour by a thorough eco- 
nomical reform, to retard their downward course in worldly 
fortune. At one time cattle died, at another the potato 
crops fiuled, or the wheat was half smut ; misfortune after 
misfortune fell upon him, until at length the change began 
to eat its way even into appearances themselves. Mr. 
Thomas Mc Eneiry became Tom Mc Eneiry, and at last, 
^' poor Tom Mc Eneiry," and his helpmate might have ap- 
plied to herself the well known stauza, in which a lady in 
similar drcnmstances laments the changes of manner pro- 
dnoed in her old friends, by a like alteration in her affairs. 

When I bad bacon, 
Tbey called me Mrs. Akon ; 
But now that I bave none, *tia " How goes it, Molly ?" 
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They grew thinner and thinner, and shabbier and shab- 
bier, nntil both in fortune and appearance, they presented 
little more than the skeletons of what they had been. At 
length they actually came to their last meal, and Tom sighed 
deeply, as he took his seat on the side of the table opposite 
his helpmate. 

'^Here, Mrs. Mc Eneiry," he said, politely handing her a 
laughing whilC'eye across the table, *' take it — ^"tis a fine 
maly one, an' make much of it — ^for I'm sorely afeerd 'tis 
the last time I am ever to have the honour of presenting 
yon with anything in the shape of altables." 

<^ Tis your own fault if yon don't,'' said his wife. 

'^How so ?" said Tom, *^ how do you make that oat ?" 

" Why," replied his wife, " I'll tell you what I was think- 
ing of this morning, I was turning over some of the old 
lumber in the next room, looking for a little firing, when I 
found an old harp, that I remember yon used to play upon, 
a k)ng time ago." 

" Oh, 'tis time for me to forget that now," sud the hus- 
band. 

" You're not so ould as that," replied Mrs. Mc Eneiry, 
« you could play very well if you liked it, and, you know 
yourself the great pay, harpers, and poets, and historians, 
and antiquarians, and genologiMs^ an' people of that sort 
gets from the great lords and gentry in Ireland. 'Tis known 
to the world the repute music is in, and the taste they have 
for it in this countbry." 

*' The more taste they has for it," says Tom, " the less 
chance I has of plasing 'em when they hears me." 

« Can't you put good words to it," says she, '* an' 'twill 
pass." 

"Why, that's harder than the music itself, woman," re- 
plied her husband, <' for the words must have some sense 
in them, whatever the music has — ^and where am I to get 
idayesj a poor fellow o' my kind, that never had any re- 
coorse to history, or other great authors, nor knows nothiu' 
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of joggerapby, nor the jaice of the globes, nor mensuration, 
nor more branches of that kind." 

" Many's the songs and pothery I ever hard myself," 
said Mrs. Mc Eaeiry, *' and there wasn't mnch sense nor 
idayts in 'em, an' they to be well liked for all. Begin 
praisin' their ancesthors, an' they'll be well satisfied, I'll go 
bail, whatever way the varse runs." 

*' Bnt when I do'n' know one o' the ancestors, woman !" 
" What hnrt ? Can't yon praise 'em so itself?*' 
" Bat sure I shonld have their names any way." 
*' You needn't, I tell yon, call 'em any name, an' praise 
'em enough, an' I'll go bail they won't disown 'em. Do my 
biddin' an' Fll engage you'll soon have a pocket full of 
money." 

Tom Mc Eneiry was prevailed npon, he searched for his 
old harp, set it in order, so as to produce sounds ad nearly 
resembling music as could be reasonably expected from 
Buch a musician and such an instrument. Now, in order 
to comprehend the full extent of Tom's presumption, and of 
the nature of the competition which the eloquence of his 
helpmate urged him to set at defiance, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the race of wandering bards in Ireland was 
not yet extinct. The printing press, and the newspaper 
had not yet rendered men independant of the talents of 
those locomotive geniuses, whose business it was to travel 
from castle to castle, entertaining the lordly host or hos- 
tess, with the song, the tale, or the geneological narrative, 
according to the mood in which they happened to find their 
hearers. The privileges and emoluments of those bards 
were considerable, and consequently, the candidates for the 
profession were numerous, and the course of education pro- 
tracted and elaborate. They generally went in companies 
of twelve to the houses of the chieftains and petty princes 
about the isle, comprising in their number a poet or filea, 
a crotarie or harper, a seanachie or antiquarian, together 
with a jester, and persons skilled in various field sports ; 
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all of whom, when the time allotted had expired, having 
received their several fees Bbifted their quarters, and gave 
place to a new batch of rambling literati of the same de- 
scription. The amount of theur fees, and the degree of ho- 
nour shown them in the number of their attendants, or per- 
sons who were appointed to wait on them, and in the length 
of time allowed them to remain as guests, were regulated 
by the number and quality of their compositions. The 
many priviliges and emoluments attached to the profession, 
gave rise to a degree of competition, which appears almost 
incredible. In the seventh centnary they are said to have 
comprised no less than a third of the male population of 
the kingdom ; insomuch, that the monarch of that day 
was obliged to restrict their number by law. Nor is it to 
be supposed that all which is related of their laws and cus- 
toms is a mere by-gone legend. The practice continaed 
to a period long subsequent to the English invasion, and 
even at the present day, some individuals of the class are 
to be found at rural wakes and weddings, and their com- 
positions, though not limited to the entertainment of an ham- 
bler class of auditors, are not less popular than when told 
by the bedside of the monarch, desirous to forget the toils 
of state, or the provincial chief, returning weary from the 
pleasures of the chase. 

At this moment yawning seemed about to become a fa- 
vourite recreation amongst the jurors, observing which, the 
narrator prudently changed his tone. 

But I perceive gentlemen, he continaed, that you have 
heard enough for the present of the customs of the ancient 
bards of Erin, so to return to Tom Mc Eneiry. He set off 
early on a winter morning, like the Minstrel Boy, with 

*( his wild harp shrng behind him,** 

after bidding Mrs. Mc Eneiry an affectionate farewell. The 
morning was fine, though frosty, and Tom felt something of 
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the spirit of adventure buoy up his heart, as his footsteps 
rung upon the hard and lonely high-road. He remembered 
the outset of the renoifvned Jack and his eleven brothers, 
and found himself with a conscious elevation of mind, in 
mudi the same circumstances under which that favourite of 
Fortune and many other great historical personages had set 
out on their career. He had not gone far, indulging these 
thoughts, when his attention was suddenly attracted by the 
sound of a strange voice at a distance. 

" Good morrow, Mr. Mc Eneiry," said the voice. 

Tom looked up and beheld a man coming down the hill, 
dressed in a homely attire, but with something in his coun- 
tenance and demeanour which rivetted Tom's attention in 
spite of himself. 

" Good morrow, kindly," replied Tom, "although I don't 
know how yon came to know my name, for I never saw yon 
before in my life, as I can call to mind." 

" Oh, I know you very well," said the stranger, " but 
pray teU me what is the reason of your leaving home so 
early in the morning, and at such a season of the year ?" 

" Hard times, then — the hard times," replied Tom, with 
a mournful looh. 

" But is it hard times that make you carry that old harp 
on your back ?" 

" The very same raison. I have nothin' to get at home, 
an' I'm goin' about to see what would I make by playin' a 
dhrass of an evenin' at the quolity's houses." 

*' Oh, you know how to play then?" inquired the stranger. 

'• Wisha, middlin'," said Tom, " indifferent enough dear 
knows." 

'^ And what business have you going out as a harper if 
yon don't know how to play ?" 

** Wisha, I do' n' know — what else am I to do ?" 

" Let me hear you a little." 

Tom took down his harp, but he had scarcely struck a 
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few notes, when the stranger pat his hands to his ears and 
begged of him as a favour to play no more. 

" Oh," said he, " you're no good. What in the world 
pnt it into yoor head to set up for a musician. Why, man, 
you'd scandalize yourself the first place you'd come to. I 
never heard such bad music in all my life, unless it might 
be at Christmas when the pigs do be killing. Who in the 
world was it persuaded you to take up the profesuon of 
music ?" 

" Why, then, who else only my wife ?" repKed Tom, 
" sure 'tis aisily known that no one but a woman could ever 
think of anything so foolish." 

^' Well, we must only see what can be done," said the 
stranger. ^' Show me your hands." 

He took Tom's hands betwen both his, and rubbed them 
a little, after which he said : 

^^ Now try what hand you can make of it." 

Tom took up the harp, but such was the exqdsite har- 
mony which his touch now drew from the instrument, that 
he had well nigh lost his wits in ecstacy. 

*' Oh," he exclaimed, ^^ where am I ? or is it a phoenix 
I hear? or one of the children of Lir singing upon the 
Sruih na Moile ? I never hard sich music all my days ! 
I'm a made man — ^you're a jewel of a taicher to me this 
morning." 

^' I could taich you more than that," stud the stranger. 

*' Could you now ?" asked Tom with a curious grin. 

" I could so." 

" What is it, av you plaze ?" 

^' I could taich you how to make ugly men handsome." 

" In surnest ?" 

^* Not a word of a lie. Take me into your services and 
I'U show you how 'tis done." 

^' Me take you !" cried Tom, '^ sure it would be much 
better for you to take me. What business would I have 
of a boy, that isn't able to keep myself, let alone a servant. 
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<« Don't mind that," said the stranger, *^ I have a fancy to 
serve yon beyond others, and Fll ask only what wages may 
be reasonable according to the gains we make.'' 

'^ If that be the case," said Tom, " I'll take yon and wel- 
come, an' where are we to face to now ?" 

^^ To some ngly man's hoose, to be snie," replied the 
stranger. 

^* Where are we to find 'em ?" asked Tom, *^ if it be our 
thrade to make n^y people handsome, we'd starve in the 
county Limerick for there's nobody in want of ns." 

^* That's not the case with other parts," said the stranger 
— <^ and now I think of it. 111 tell yon where we'll go. 
There's a gentleman they call Seaghan (or Shaon) an Fhiona, 
«• e, John of the Wine, who lives at Carrigfoile, down by 
the river's side ; and there's not an nglier man from this to 
himself, nor a good piece a past him. Let ns go there, and 
do yon begin playing a little npon the harp, and if they 
fanlt yonr mnsic, yon can offer to alter his lineaments, and 
leave the rest to me. He'll pay yon well, I'll engage." 

'^ With all my heart," said Tom, ^' yon are a surprising 
man, and I depend my life npon yon." 

They travelled along together, the stranger instructing 
Tom as they proceeded, in all that it behoved him to say 
and do when they should arrive at Carrigfoile. Notwith- 
standing all the speed they could make, it was late in the 
evening when they reached the gate of Carrigfoile Castle. 

^' There's some great givin' out here to-day, surely," said 
Tom Mc Eneiry, " there's sich a fine smell o' griskinsJ^ 

*^ There always is, mostly," replied the stranger, ^' there 
isn't a betther warrant in the counthry to keep an open house 
than John of the Wine, though he being so ugly." 

They blew the horn at the gate and were admitted with- 
out question, that being a gala day, on which all persons 
were allowed to partake of the festivities of the castle with- 
out cUstinction or invitation. When they entered the castle 
haU, Tom had no difficulty in recognizing the lord of the 
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castle amongst aH hb goatSj and could not help acknow- 
ledging in bis own mind that report had not wronged him 
in the least, when it spoke of him as an nglj man. How- 
ever, he kept such reflections to himself, and took his place 
amongst the musicians, who aU looked upon him with sn- 
percoiions eyes as an intnider, of whose pretensions none of 
their number had any knowledge. After a little time John 
of tbe Wine, (who was so named in consequence of his hos- 
pitality,) observed a strange face amongst the harpers, and 
addressed himself to Tom Mc Eneiry. 

*' Wdl, my good friend," said he, ^ what place do yon 
come from ?" 

<< From a place convanienC to Knock Fiema, plase your 
honour." ^ 

'' Well, you are welcome. And tell me now, can you 
do anything to contribute to the entertainment of all these 
gentlemen and ladies ?" 

'' I'll do my endeavour to play a dhraes fbr 'em upon 
the harp» if they wishes it," said Tom. 

^' I'm sure they'll be aU very happy to hear you," said 
John of the Wine ; " music is always pleasing, more espe- 
cially when people are disposed to spend a pleasant even- 
• »» 

IDg. 

Tom took his harp, not without some feeling of timidity, 
when he observed the eyes of all the ladies and gentlemen 
fixed upon him, and above all, the eyes of the other great 
haipers and poets, and the place as bright as ^e noonday 
with the blaze of the huge rush-Ii^ts, some of which were 
twisted to the thickness of a man's arm, and more. When 
he had played for a while, John of the Wine asked him 
from whence he was ? Mc Eneiry replied that he was 
from Enoc Fierna, in the county of Limerick* 

^' And who is the best harper in your country ?" asked 
Shaun. 

<* They say I am, when I'm at home," said Mc Eneiry, 
" but I don't b'lieve 'em." 
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« Upon my word then / befiey« yow," replied his host. 
" You might as weU stop," he added, " and not be spoiling 
whatever good music we have in the place withont yon." 

" Plase your lordship," said Tom, ** I hardly got well 
into the tune, before yon began to cross-hackle me. If 
yon let me thry another dhrass, may be I'd knock some- 
thing oat of it that 'nd be more plasin'." 

"That would easy be for any one but yourself, I'm 
thinking," said Shaun, " but however you can try again if 
you desire it." 

Tom took his harp again, but so far from improving upon 
the former experiment, he had hardly struck a few notes, 
when his music created such a tumult in the hall of the 
castle, that it was with great difficulty any degree of order 
could be restored. Some roared with laughter, others 
stopped their ears, and ran to the farthest end of the room, 
while not a few manifested a strong inclination to eject the 
manufacturer of such abominable discord from the banquet 
hall. This movement was highly applauded by the re- 
mainder of the company, and amidst general shouts of 
^' turn him out !" one or two of the most determined laid 
their hands on him, and were about to rough-handle him, 
when the stranger bustled through the crowd, and rescued 
him from their grasp. 

''Stop! stop!" said he, "let him alone-— have patience — 
I often told you, masther, not to offer ever to touch the harp, 
while your fingers were so stiff from the frost. Let me rub 
them a little, and then see what you can do. 'Tis a very sharp 
evening, gentlemen," he continued, rubbing his master's 
hands between his own, " and ye onghtn't to be too hard 
upon travell^iB. Try now, master, and see whether you 
can satisfy them better." 

Tom took the harp, and played such ravishing strains, 
that the company thooght themselves happy to hear him. 

" Well" exclaimed John of the Wine, " I give it up to 
yon, and to your instructor, whoever he was. You're the 
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finest touch at the harp of any man that ever set foot 
across onr threshold." 

^'Ab/' said Tom, smilmg round on the company, with all 
of whom he had now become an object of great admiration, 
^' I could do more than play a tune upon the harp." 

^* And what else could you do ?" 

'' I could make an ugly man handsome/' sidd Tom, fix- 
ing his eyes upon the master of the castle. 

" Could you really 1" 

'' I could, by being raisonably considhered for it." 

" Why, then," said John of the Wine, " there isn't a 
man in Ireland stands more in need of your art at this 
moment, than I do myself, and if you can make me hand- 
some, my word to you, youll not be sorry for it." 

'' Poh," said Tom, " I could aisily do it." 

" And when will you begin ?" 

'' We may as well try it to-morrow morning," said Tom, 
'' for my boy and myself will want to be going before 
night." 



CHAPTER II. 



It was agreed upon, and the remainder of the evening 
was spent in mirth and feasting, Tom Mc Eneiiy enchant- 
ing all who heard him with the musio of his harp. In the 
morning, John of the Wine rose early, after spenduig a 
sleepless night in anticipation of the important change 
which he was about to undergo. When all was ready, he 
went with Tom and his servant into a private room, where 
they proceeded to business, after having locked the door. 
The. boy, as Tom chose to call him, placed a large basin 
full of water on a table in the middle of the room, and near 
it a small quantity of a whitish powder, exactly resembling 
wheat flour. He then desired John of the Wiue to lie 
down on the floor, and took a large knife in his hand. 
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<< What are yon going to do with that ?" said John of 
the Wine, looking somewhat snrprised. 

" To cot off your ngly head," replied the boy, " and to 
give yon a handsome one in place of it." 

*' Nonsense, man," aaid Seaghan an Fhiona, '' do yon 
think I'd allow yon to cnt off my head ?" 

" Oh, well, snrely you can keep it if yon wish," said 
the boy, ^' I didn't know yon had snch a value for it." 

*' And couldn't you perform the cure without cutting off 
my head ?" 

<cNo — ^nor the most skilfal man that walks Ireland. 
Sure it stands to reason you must root up the weed before 
yon plant the flower." 

" Well, cnt away," said O'Connor, " I'd risk a deal to 
get rid of snch a face as I have at present." 

He lay down, and the boy cat off his head, washed it 
carefnlly, shook upon the wound a little ot the white powder 
already spoken of, and placed it once more upon the body. 
He then slapped O'Connor on the shoulder, and ex- 
claimed: 

" Gret up now, John of the Wine, look at yourself in the 
glass, and I wish yon joy of your fine face and fine poll of 
hair." 

Shaun started up fix>m the table, and Mc Eneuy handed 
him over to the looking-glass. 

" Now, sir," said he, ** do you rejoice at your change of 
features?" 

" Upon my honour," replied John of the Wine, " I 
never saw a finer face upon any man, though 'tis so like 
my own in all but its ugliness that any one wonld know 
me again. You are welcome now to stop at my house as 
long as you like." 

Mc Eneiry looked at his man. 

^^ We can't stop so long, master," said the man, *' for 
yon know we must go down to Ulster to the great O'Nell, 
who stands very much in want of your skill." 
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" That's tree/' said Mc Eneiry, " 'twould never do for 
US to make any delay here/' 

*' Well, I am scMry for it," said Shann, '^ but let me know 
when ye are going in the morning, an' I'll be prepared for 
ye." 

Early next day Mc Eneiryand his man got up and told 
Shaun they were about to go. Finding it useless to at- 
tempt prevailing on them to remain, he called his herdsman, 
ordered him to bring out a score of the fattest cattle, and 
desired a pair of his best horses to be got ready for the use 
of the travellers. When they had mounted and all was 
ready for their departure, he brought out two boots, one full 
of gold and the other full of silver. 

^' Here," said he, ^ Mr. Mc Eneiry is a small token of 
my gratitude for the favour I have received at your hands. 
There are two score of &t cattle, of which I request your 
acceptance, and a small sum of ready money, which may be 
of some use to you on the way home." 

So saying he handed the two boots to Mc Eneiry, who 
desired his man to carry them, with as much composure as 
he could use, although it was hard for him to avoid spring- 
ing off his horse with surprise and joy. O'Connor next 
summoned four of his working men, and commanded them 
to drive the cattle home for the two gentlemen, and to be 
sure to show them all due respect upon the way. When 
all was arranged they took leave of John of the Wine and 
his family, and departed. 

They had not proceeded a great way on the journey home- 
ward, when the man turned round to the persons who were 
driving the cattle, and said : 

" Well, what are ye, my good men ?" 

The four men all took off their hats, and bowed down 
almost to the ground before they answered, according to 
the instructions given them by their master. 

"Plaze your honoi^r's raverence and glory," said they, 
^< we are labourin' men of the Seaghan an Fhiona." 
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'* I dare say novr," said the man, ^ 700 may faaye sone 
work to do at home for yonrselTee." 

<^ Plaae your majesty," said the four moi, bowing down 
again to the earth, ''it is true finr yoa ; we have sa" 

'' What time," asked the man, '* did your master allow 
you to go and come with ns ?" 

'* He gave us one week, my lord." 

When tiie man heard this he pat his hand into the boot 
that was fhll of gold. 

'' Gome here, my good man," said he. 

They approached in the most respectful manner, with 
their hats off, bowing down their knees, and he gare each 
of them a handM of gold and another of silver. 

** There," said he, " poor men, take that and go home 
and till your gardens nntil the week is out, and take the 
horses back with ye, likewise, and well drive the cattle 
home oorselves." 

The fonr men broke ont into a torrent of gratitude, shower^ 
ing down praises and blessings of all kinds upon the travel- 
lers, after which they all set off on their way home. 

For some time after their departure, Mc Eneiry remained 
silent, following the cattle without turning his eyes on either 
side. At length he said to his man : 

" Why then, you had very Httle to do that time, so you 

** Why so ?" asked the man. 

«* To be giving our money away to those fellows tiiat had 
their day's hire to get when they'd go back." 

" Dont speak so aacharitable," said the man, « we earned 
all that in the course of a few hours without much labour 
or trouble, and we have plenty remaining after what we 
gaTO them*" 

« What do you caU plenty ?" said Mc Eneiry 

*• If you had the one tenth of it when I first met you," 
replied the man, "you needn't go about with your harp 
upon your back as you did, and a bad hand you were at it 
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too. There's gold and silyer enough for as yet, besides all 
the fat cattle we have on the road before ns.'* 

Mc Eneuy siud no more, bnt resumed his jonrney in 
silence, lookmg as he were rather defeated than convinced 
by the reasoning of his companion. At length thej reached 
the foot of Enoc Fiema, and he beheld the smoke rismg 
from the chimney of his own honse. 

'* Well I suppose we mnst be parting now," said the man, 
'' so we might as well stop here and divide what we got.'* 

*^ What do yon mean by dividing it ?" said Mc Eneiry. 

^* ril tell yon,'* replied the man, '' do yon take ten of 
those fat cattle for yonr part, and 111 keep the remaining 
half score, and we'll make two fair halves of the gold and 
silver, and yon mnst get one of them also." 

At this proposal Mc Eneiry looked like a man who was 
treated in a very nnreasonable manner. 

<' WeU," said the man, observing how he stared at him, 
^' have I three heads on me ?" ' 

*'No," said Mc Eneiry, ^' bnt the one yon have hasn't 
much sense in it. Will yon bear in mind, if yon plaze, that 
in all this business I was the masther an' yon were only the 
man. It is I that shonld have the sharing of it an' not yon ; 
and I think," he continued, *' the one twentieth part of that 
we got ought to be enough for you, more especially considei*- 
ing all you wasted on them fellows that had their hire grow- 
ing for 'em while they were with us." 

" Ah," said the man, *' that is an ingenious speech. We 
have both plenty by dividing all fairly in two, and 111 en- 
gage your family indll have a joyful welcome for you when 
you go home with the half of it." 

" Well," said Mc Eneury, '^ all I can say to you is, that I 
jwill insist upon getting the most part of it, as I was master, 
and if you offer any objection, I am here in my own neigh- 
bourhood, and I can get more people with a whistle than 
will be sufficient to make you agree to it." 

" There is no one living would allow you so much," said 
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the man, '* and as it happens, let ns leave it all to that man 
on the white horse behind yonr back, coming along the road. 
I am satisfied to abide by his decision." 

''Let ns hear what he*ll say first," replied Mc Eneiry. 

Saying this he looked abont in the dbrection pointed oat 
by his man, bnt conld see nothing. 

*^ What white horse do yon speak of?" he said, ''I can 

see no ^Eh ? what's this ?" He looked aronnd again — 

above, below, behind, on all sides, but neither man, nor 
boots, nor cattle were to be seen. All had vanished, and 
there he stood, at the foot of the hill, as poor as he had left 
it two days back, the wind lifting his threadbare garment, 
and sighing with a melancholy cadence throagh the strings 
of his old harp. 

Tom only recovered his astonishment to vent bis feelings 
in a burst of lamentation. The inatility of wasting his time 
in the mere indulgence of grief was, however, apparent, 
and he accordingly soon desisted. Sitting down on the road 
side, he endeavoured to collect his scattered thoughts, and 
entered into the following dialogue with himself: 

" Well, Tom Mc Eneiry, what are you to do now ? If 
yon go home yon know yon must be under the painful ne- 
cessity of leaving it again, and parting with your family in 
the same manner as yon did before, and where would be 
the nse o' that. I'll tell yon what you'll do, Tom, as I'm 
yonr best friend, and indeed I may say ahnost your only 
friend, these times. Go to the next farmer's house, and be- 
gin to play your harp for them, and you'll get a welcome 
there for this night, and stop there ; and if you want to 
know what yon are to do in the morning, don't be in a hairy, 
bnt take things aisy, and I'll tell you. Start off with your- 
self at the peep of day for Garrigfoile, and come before John 
of the Wine, and tell him yon want a letter of recommen- 
dation from him to the great O'Neil, in Ulster, statin' what 
an ugly face he had, an' what a pnrty one yon gave him in 
the place of it. When you get the letther, which he will 
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be most happy to giro yon, start away with yourself agun 
for Ulster, an' when yon get there, yom have only to pat a 
pnrty face upon the great O'NmI, the same way as yon seen 
yonr man done npon O'Connor, an' you'll get twice as great 
a reward fiom him as from Seagfaan an Fhiona, an' yon can 
keep it all to yourself, without having an ungrateful, un- 
naythur*! baste of a man to squandher the half of it away 
npon the road home, and rob you of the rest when yon get 
there. That's my advice to you, and if you're a wise man 
you'll take it." 

CHAPTER III. 

Mc Eneirt, like a great many people in the world, had 
a great respect for bis own advice, so he followed it without 
delay. He slept that night at the house of a neighbouriog 
farmer, who was not so nice in music as John of the Wine, 
and in the morning early set off for Carrigfoile. It was 
near sunset when he beheld the majestic castle liftaug its 
head between him and the west, and proudly towering above 
the waves that lashed the base of the lofty cliff on which it 
stood. When he arrived at the gate, he was surprised to 
find all in confusion before him. The comt-yard was full 
of men and women running to and fro, and a large body oT 
kerns and galloglach were under arms before the door. 
While he looked on all sides, perplexed to think what could 
be the cause of all this tumnk, he saw a man approach, 
whom he recognized as one of those who had been sent to 
drive the cows hcnne with him and his man. The poor man 
saluted him with great respect, and seemed overjoyed to see 
him. In answer to his inquiry respecting the cause of the 
confusion which he beheld, the countiyman told him that 
there was confined in die castle, a young boy, a servant of 
Jdin of the Wine, whose name was Cluas 6 Faibbhe, or 
Fulvey of the ear, (so called because he had one ear of un- 
nsual size). 



f 
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'* Every bodj is sure," said he, *' tiiai he will be haoged 
this evemng or to-morrow momiiig airly, an thaf s the raiaon 
they're gatheiin' to see the execation*" 

^^ Ad' what is it he done ont o' the way?" asked Mc Eneiiy, 

*' I don't know that, indeed," replied the man, ** hot 

th^ say there's no doubt bot hell be hanged. If the master 

plazes to hang hun, sore that's no bnsiness <^ oma to ax the 



raison." 



^^ Sorely, snrely," assented Mc Eneiiy. *' The qnolity an* 
US is different." 

At this moment, casting his eyea towards the door of the 
castle, he beheld O'Connor coming forth with his handsome 
new conntenance looking very monmfhL He'^went towards 
him, and John of the Wine brightened np a little on seeing 
him, and receired him very cordially. 

^* I am very glad to see yon," said O'Connor, *' whatever 
brought you here, but I have not time to say much to you 
now, for I am in great trouble of mind. There is a servant 
of my own, for whom I have a great regard, in prison in 
my castle, for some offence he gave to my brother O'Connor 
of Connaught, who is come to demand satisfaction for the 
affiront be gave him, and I am very much afraid he must 
be hanged in the morning. I can't tell you how sorry I am 
A>r it ; for he was one of the wittiest men I ever had in my 
service, besides being an excellent poet, and you know your- 
self what respect I have for poets, and bards, and all 
branches of science and learning. However I'll tell you 
what you'll do. Go in to the castle and stop there to-night. 
I'll give orders to have you well taken care of, and in the 
morning I'll hear whatever you have to say to me." 

Mc Eneiry did as he was desired, and was entertained 
for the night in princely style. In the momiog, hearing a 
bustle in the court- yard, he arose and looking through a 
window, saw the people gathering to behold the execndon. 
He dressed himself as quickly as he could, and coming down 
to the court, found the two brothers, John of the Wine and 
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O'Connor of Gonnanght, standing before the castle, sor- 
ronnded by knights and gentlemen, kerns and galloglach, 
waiting to have the prisoner brought forward. 

« Well, brother," said John of the Wine, " this is too 
bad. I hope yon won't go any farther with the business 
now. He got punishment enough for what he did, in the 
fright yon gave him, without carrying it any farther." 

.<< Yon may defend him, and have him hanged or no, just 
as you like," said O'Connor of Connaught, '^ but if yon re- 
fuse me satisfaction for the a£front I have received you must 
be content to incur my displeasare." 

*' Oh, well, sooner than that," says John of the Wine, 
'' if you insist upon it, he must of course be hanged and wel- 
come, without further delay." 

He turned to some of his attendants, and was just about 
to give directions t^at the prisoner should be brought for- 
ward, when Mc Eneiry, having heard what passed, stepped 
boldly forward and made his bow and scrape in the presence 
of the two brothers. 

'' Pray, my lords," said he, '^ might I make so free as to 
ask what was it the fellow did, that heis going to be hanged?" 

O'Connor of Connaught stared at him for some moments, 
as if in astonishment at his impudence, and then siud, turn- 
ing to his brother : 

^' What kind of a fellow is this, that has the assurance 
to speak to us in that manner ?" 

'^ He is a man of a very singular profession," replied John 
of the Wine. 

" And what profession is it ?" 

" Why," answered Seaghan an Fhiona, " he has that de- 
gree of skill, that if a man had the ugliest features nature 
ever carved out upon a human head, he could change them 
into the fairest and most becoming you ever looked upon. 
I have reason to know it," he added, *' for he tried the same 
experiment npon myself, and executed it very much to my 
liking." 
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^' Indeed," said O'Connor of Connanght, " yon maj well 
say it is a singular profession, and since you speak of your- 
self, sure enough, I remarked the great change for the better 
in your countenance, although I did not like to speak of it 
before, for fear you might think me impertinent ; and what 
most surprises me is that he should have preserved the re- 
semblance so completely, notwithstanding the great altera- 
tion.** 

"Yes," said John, " everybody says I'm a handsome 
likeness of what I was." 

"Please your lordship," Mc Eneiry said, addressing 
O'Connor of Connaught, " might I make so bould as to ax 
again, what is it he done amiss, an' if it be left to my deci- 
sion," he added with a tone half jesting, half serious, " I'll 
do my endajnrours to get at the rights of it." 

O'Connor of Connaught commanded one of his attendants 
to tell Mc Eneiry what Falvey of the Ear had done. 

" Some time since," said the attendant coming forward, 
" my master came down here on a visit to his brother, and 
was so much diverted by the wit and sprightliness of the 
prisoner, that he asked John of the Wine to let him go with 
him to Connaught for a while. When they were about 
going, John of the Wine called the prisoner aside, and ad- 
dressed him in these words. ' Now, you Falvey of the 
Ear, listen to me and remember what I am going to tell 
you, for if you don't it will be worse for yourself. My 
brother is a man of a hasty, turbulent temper, and I 
strongly recommend to you to keep your wit under check, 
and take care never to play upon his words, or to make 
him a smart answer, or take him short in what he may say, 
for that is what nobody relishes, and what he cannot bear. 
A satirical tongue, or a mouthful of repartees, Cluas,' said 
he, * are more dangerous to the owner of them, than to 
anybody else. You may remember what the Latin poet 
says: 
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Mitte jocos ; noQ est jocoB esse mal^um, 
NunqnAxn sunt grati qui nocoere aaJas. 

and moreover : 

Omnibus minatur qui fadt uni injuriam. 

meaning, that the honey of wit cannot sweeten the stiog of 
satire, and that the jester is a common enemy, for he who 
cracks a joke npon one threatens all. Bat enoagh said — 
remember what I tell yon. Falvey promised him to be 
carelul, and came with ns to Connanght. He went on very 
well for some time and my master liked him every day more 
and more. One morning, however, my master and some 
gentlemen went out fowling in the wood of Landers, be- 
longing to his wife's father, and they took Falvey with them. 
One of them shot a bird, which fell into the top of a very 
straight and lofty tree. When my master saw that, he 
said he would be very glad to have the bird down by some 
means or another. * VW. go np for it, O'Connor,' said Fal- 
vey of the Ear, and accordingly he did so. When he was 
commg down again with the bird in his hand, my master 
looked np, and said ; < Ni rian suaa an gerann ar mo 
caput.'* On hearing this Claas looked down at him, and 
said : ' Bo dheackair domhsa dul suas gancuram caput 
do hleith oramJf At this there was a langh amongst those 
who stood by. When my master heard his words played 
npon in that manner he got farions. ^ Take him some of 
ye,' said he, ' nntil I hang him this instant out of the tree.' 
They made a ran at him, bat Claas hopped away from them, 
and ran homewards. My master and his people followed 
him a long way, bnt he had an advantage of them, for be 
conld go all the short-cuts across the country, while thej, 
being mounted, were obliged to take the road round. They 

* I would not go up theie for my hone. 

t It was hard for me to go up without a horse. The wit of CloaB 
6 Failblie*8 answer turns on the double meaning attached to the or 
ifl Irish, which signifies either /or or upon, according to its context 
CInas affected to take it in the ktter sense. 
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pursued him to Limerick and beyond, and got sight of him 
jast as he drew nigh the river Maig, where it flows between 
Adare and Conrt. There being no bridge, he had no other 
way of escape than to leap across the river, and be did so 
cleverly, and I'll leave it to anybody that ever saw the Maig, 
whether it wasn't a noble hop. Well, when my master 
saw that, he forgot all his anger in admiring such a spring, 
' Cloas' said he ' that was a good leap.' * It wasn't bet- 
ter than the run I had to it,' replied Cloas, taking him short 
again. At that my master got twice as fnrioas as ever, 
though he was npon the point of forgiving him the moment 
before. The whole party dashed into the river on horse- 
back and swam across, bnt with all the haste they could 
make, Cloas was at Carrigfoile before them, and told John 
of the Wine all that happened, begging of him to save him 
from his brother. ' Well,' says Seaghan an Fhiona, ' I 
told yon how it woold be, and I don't see any chance of 
protecting you, for I'm sore I have no notion of getting into 
a dispote with my brother on accoont of a trifle, soch as 
the hanging a fellow of yoor kind. Cloas hearing my mas- 
ter at the gate, went op into a turret of the castle, where 
he is now confined, and waiting the order for his execation." 

When the attendant had concloded his narrative, O'Con- 
nor of Connaught turned to Mc Eneiry, and said with a 
jesting air: 

^^ And now that you have heard the case, my good fellow, 
what is your opinion of it ?" 

" My opinion is, plaize your lordship," replied Mc Eneiry, 
** that I declare to my heart I'd give the poor crathur a 
chance for bis life." 

'* Well said Mc Eneiry," cried John of the Wine. " He is 
right, brother, and you ought to give the poor fellow a 
chance.*' 

** And what chance do you ask for him ?" said O'Con- 
nor of Connaught, a little softened. 

John of the Wine was well aware of Cluas's abilities in 

a 
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verse making, and had no objection to let the company wit- 
ness a specimen of them. 

^'Tha condition I propose," sud he, " are these. Yon 
see that sea-gall swimming abroad upon the sea. Let him, 
before that sea-gull rises from the wave, compose extem- 
pore, six stanzas, which most not contain a lie from begin- 
ning to end, and every stanza ending with the word ' west.' 

^' That's a chance an fdmest," exclaimed Mc Eneiry. 

*^ If he does that," said O'Connor of Oonnanght, '^ apon 
my honom*, as a gentleman, I'll give him his life, and never 
say a word more of what has passed." 

"That's fair," says John of the Wine. 

Accordingly, Claaa came forward to the window of the 
turret in which he was confined, and withont rolling his 
eyes this way or that, or starting, or brushing up his hair, 
or indulging in any other of the customary tricks of impro- 
visation, recited in a dear and loud tone the following : 

Verses, — made hy Gluas d FaUhhe m order to save him- 
self from hanging. 



I. 

Full many a rose in Limerick spreads its bloom 
With root embedded deep in earth^s soft breast { 

So many miles from hence to lordly Rome, 
And many a white sail seeks the watery West. 

n. 

Fall many a maid in ancient Cashel dwells, 
In CarrigfoiLe feasts many a weary gaest ; 

Fall many a tree in Lander*s shady d^, 
Shook by each breeze that leaves the stormy West. 

Far east a field of barley meets my gaze, 
Farther, the san in morning splendour drest, 

When Lander's daughter views his sinking rays, 
Two gentle eyes behold the porple West. 
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IV. 

Rock of the Candle !* it is well for thee— 
Fresh blows the wind around thy lofty breast, 

From thy bold height thy chieftains eye may see, 
Each freighted bark that seeks the billowy West 

V. 

Bock of the Basin^f it is well for thee ! 

Bright shines the sun against thy lordly crest, 
While shivering Fear and Darkness wait on me. 

Thy gallant brow looks proudly towards the West 

VI. 

Bird of the Ocean, it is well for thee, 
High swells the wave beneath thy snowy breast. 

Fast bonnd in diams I view yon foaming sea, 
While thou at freedom, seek'st tiie patideBs West 

All present agreed that the poet had fhlfilled the condi- 
tions agreed upon, after which O'Connor of Connanght 
gave orders that he sfaonld be brought down and set at 
liberty, and the chains were hardly stmck fix>m his limbs 
when the sea-gnll rose from the wave, and flew away amidst 
the acclamations of the maltitnde. 



CHAPTER IV. 



When all were reconciled, John of the Wine took Mc 
Eneiry apart and asked what he conld do for him ? Mc 
Eneiry told him his business, and obtuned the letter with- 
ont docility. 

^* Here," said Seaghan an Fhiona, *^ although I wrote to 
him before about yon, recommendmg him to send for yon, 
as I understand there is not a man from here to himself 
stands more in need of a cast of your office." 

* Cazrigognniel Castle, which oyerlooks the Shannon, near Lime> 
rick. 

t Carrigfbile, so named from the deep pool which the sea forms 
doae to the base. 
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Mc Eneiry thanked him, and set off for Ulster, playing 
his harp at the houses on the way-side, and staying no 
more than a night in any one place till he arrived within sight 
of the castle of the great OlSTeiL When he drew near the 
honse he hid his old harp among some farze bashes on the 
nde of a hill, for his success as musician on the jonmey 
was not snch as to render him willing to make any display 
of the kind before the great chieftain of the north. On 
reaching the gate of the castle, he demanded to see CNeO, 
and was admitted by the chieftain's orders. He wondered 
mnch as he passed the conrt-yard, at the prodigions nnm- 
ber of galloglach and kernes, that crowded all parts of the 
building, besides poets, harpers, antiquarians, genealogists, 
petty chieftains, and officers of every rank. When he en- 
tered the presence of O'Neil, he could hardly avoid spring- 
ing back at the sight of his countenance. However, be 
restrained his astonishment, and laid aside his bonnet and 
girdle with a respectful air, after which he delivered bis 
letter. 

^' Are you the man,'' asked O'Neil, when he had read 
it, *' that was with my friend O'Connor, of Carrigfoile ?" 

*' I am, please your lordship." 

"Well," said O'Neil, "and when will you begin the 
operation ?" 

" In the morning airly, I think would be the best time if 
your honour was agreeable to it." 

O'Neil ordered that he should be hospitably entertained 
that night. In the morning about day-break Mc Eneiry 
got up, and asked whether the great O'Neil was risen yet? 

" He is," replied the servant, '' and waiting your direc- 
tions.'' 

" Very good," said Tom, " let one o' ye go now, and 
put down a big pot of wather to bile, an' when 'tis bllin', 
come an' let me know it, an' do ye take it into a big spare 
room, an' let there be a table put in the middle of it, an' 
a grain o' flour upon it, and a sharp carvin' knife, an' 
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when all is ready, let the great (^Neil come in, an' let ns 
not be distnrbed till the operation is over/* 

All was done according to his directions, and when both 
were in the room together, and the door made fast on the 
inside, Mc Eneirj addressed the chieftain as follows : 

** Now, yon great O'Neil, listen to we. Mind, when 
once we begin yon most not offer to say a word, or make 
any objection to what I please t6 do with yon, if yon have 
any taste for beanty." 

<< Certainly not," said O'Neil, ^' bnt will yon tell me in the 
first place what are yon going to do with that carving knife ?" 

'' Yon'li know that by and by," said Mc Eneuy, ^^ lie 
down, an' do as I bid yon." 

O'Neii lay down. Tom whipped the carving knife across 
his throat, and after more catting and mangling than could 
have been agreeable, he succeeded in severing the head 
from the body. He then took the head and washed it 
carefolly, after which he shook a little flonr upon the wound 
and placed it on the body as it lay lifeless on the table. 

*' Rise up. Great O'Neil, "said he, slapping the chieftain 
smartly on the shoulder, '' and I wish you joy of your fine 
face and your fine poll of hair." 

It was in vam, however, that he exhorted the great 
O'Neil to arise and admire himself. The body still lay 
stiff upon the table, and the head rolled upon the floor, as 
ugly as ever and not half as useful. Tom now began to 
suspect that he had got himself into a quandary, and did 
not very clearly see how he was to get out of it. Repeated 
experiments convinced him that the great O'Neil was come 
to the end of his career ; he was as dead as a herring, and 
he had little doubt if the family should lay hold of him, that 
his own was not much farther firom its close. After much 
perplexity and several cold fits of terror, during which the 
gallows danced many a hornpipe before his mind's eye, he 
luckily bethought Mm of the window. The height was 
considerable, bnt Tom wisely calculated that the chance of 
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a broken leg was preferable to the certainty of a dislocated 
neck, so he let himself drop on the green. Finding his 
limbs whole, he ran across the country with all the speed 
of which he was master, towards a forest on which the 
window looked. After some hard running, he reached the 
hill where he had hid his harp, and jud^g that the hne and 
cry would be quickly raised after him through the country, 
he determined to lie concealed till uight-fall, and then con- 
tinue his journey homeward. Accordingly, he crept in 
amongst the furze bushes, and covered himself so completely, 
that he thought it was impossible for the sharpest eye to 
discover him. 

In the meantime, the family of the chieftain were per- 
plexed to think what could be the cause of the long delay 
made by theu* lord and the professor of beauty in the 
room which they had locked themselves in. Hearing no 
noise, they knocked at the door, but of course received no 
answer. At length their suspicions being awakened, they 
broke in the door, and their sensations may be imagined 
on beholding the great O'Neil weltering in his blood, the 
window open, and no account of the stranger. Their 
astonishment giving place to grief, and their grief to rage, 
they dispersed in all directions, seizing whatever weapons 
they could lay hands on, and breathing vengeance against 
the murderer. 

Mc Eneiry heard, from his place of conceahnent the hne 
an(\ cry that was raised after him, and was ready to die 
with fear, when, unexpectedly, he felt his legs grasped 
hard just above the ancles, by two powerful hands. He 
uttered a yell of despair, and kicked and plunged with all 
his might and main, but to no purpose. He was dragged 
forth from his hiding-place, and thought all was over with 
him, when suddenly a well-known voice addressed him in 
the following words : — 

" Well, tell me what do you deserve from me now, after 
the manner in which you have acted ]'* 
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At this qaesdon Tom Tontored to look ap, when, to his 
great relief and joy, he beheld his man standing before him. 

^^ What do yon deserve, I ask yon V* said the man. 

*' I desarves to be pnlled asnndher between four wild 
horses," answered Tom, with a look of hnmility. 

'^ Veiy well," said the man, *' since I see yon hare some 
sense of your merits, I will protect yon this once, although 
it would be serving yon right if I left yon to fall into the 
hands of yonr pnrsners. Bat rise np now boldly and come 
with me to the castle." 

'* To the castle !" cried Tom, in terror, " is it to be torn 
in pieces yon want me ?" 

'< Do not fear that," replied the man, ** tell them when 
yon meet them, that yon conld not finish the operation 
without my assistance, and leave the rest to me." 

Tom allowed himself to be persuaded, and both went 
boldly forward towards the castle. When the multitude 
beheld Mc Eneiry, they rushed towards him with horrible 
ontcries, demanding his immediate death. 

^* Stop ! stop ! hear me !" cried Tom. 

" We won't hear you," they exclaimed, with one voice, 
«< you murtherer, what made yon kill the great 0*Neil ? 
We'll make small bits o' yon." 

" Don't," said Tom, " if you do, the great O'Neil will 
never rise agam." 

'' No wondher for him, when you cut the head off him." 

'^ Be quiet," said Tom, *' an' I tell ye he'll be as brisk 
as a kid in half an hour. The operation isn't half done 
yet, for I couldn't finish it rightly without my man as he 
had something belonging to the profession that I couldn't do 
without." 

^* 'Tis true for mj master," said the man, '* let ye fall 
back, if ye want ever to see the great O'Neil again." 

The people were appeased, and Mc Eneuy, with his man, 
entered the room in which the body lay. When all was 
made fast, a strong guard bemg now set on window and 
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door, the man took up the head, and shook a little powder 
on the wound, after which he plaoed it on the shoolders, and 
slapping him smartly on the back said :— 

'* Rise np, now, Great O'Neil, and I wish yon joj of jour 
fine features, and your fine poll of hair." 

O'Neil jumped upon the floor, and they led him to the 
looking glass, but on seeing the beautiful countenance which 
he now possessed, his transports were so great that he bad 
well nigh broken his bones springing and leaping over tables 
and chairs, and cutting aU kinds of capers in his ecstacy. 
When the vehemence of his glee had somewhat abated, he 
unlocked the door, and summoned his lady, and all the 
household to witness the change which had been effected. 
All congratulated him upon it, and all lavished praises imd 
caresses on Mc £neiry aud his man as plentifully as they 
had done abuse and menaces before. A grand banquet was 
made, to which all the chieftains in the neighbourhood were 
invited. The feasting lasted several days, daring which Me 
Eneiry and bb man were treated with all the respect and 
attention due to noblemen of the highest rank. At length 
they signified to him their intention of departing, as the 
duties of their profession would not suffer them to condnue 
longer at his castle. O'Neil pressed them much to stay 
longer, but finding them determined, he commanded his 
herdsmen to fetch forty of the fattest bullocks in his paddock, 
and while he was doing so ordered his groom to bring for- 
ward two noble horses, ready bridled and saddled, for the 
journey. When all was ready he went into one of his own 
secret apartments, and brought out two pair of boots, one 
pair full of gold, and the other of silver. Ten men were 
then summoned to drive home the cattle. 

*' Allow me, Mr. Mc Eneiry," said the Great O'Neil, «to 
present you with this trifling mark of my esteem. These 
horses, and this gold and silver, and the cattle which you 
behold, I request you to accept as a very inadequate com- 
pensation for the important service you have rendered me." 
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They took leave of all io the castle and departed. When 
they were passing the farze hill in which Mc Eneiry had 
concealed his harp, he got down off his horse and went to 
look for it. Finding it safe where he lud it, he hronght it 
oat and placed it on the saddle before him, when all resumed 
their journey. When they had gone two or three miles 
on the road homeward, the man caJled aloud to the cattle 
drivers, and aeked them who they were ? They answered 
that they were labourers belonging to the Great O'Neil. 

"What time," said he, "did he allow you to go and cornel" 

" He allowed us a fortnight, or a month if necessary," 
replied one of the men. 

" Ah !" said the man, " go home, my poor fellows, and 
till your gardens during that time, and we will drive these 
cattle home onrselves." 

Saying this he put his hand into one of the boots and 
gave each of them a handful of gold, and another of silver, 
and sent them away filled witl\ gratitude, and leaving abun- 
dance of praise and blessing behind them. 

When they were out of sight, Mc Eneiry said, after pro- 
ceeding for some time in silence : 

" How very liberal yon made yourself, in sharing my 
gold and silver P 

" Make yourself easy now," said the man, " I did not I 
am sure altogether give one bootful out of the four, and we 
shall have more in the reinainder than we can spend for 
the rest of our lives." 

" That won't do," said Mc Eniry, " you should have 
borne in mind that I was the master, and that the whole 
was given to me." 

" Remember," said the man, "that what we have was 
very easily acquired, and therefore we ought to share with 
the poor ; for what we have ourselves does not belong to 
UB altogether, especially when we have obtained it without 
mnch trouble. And as to your part, I am sure if I was 
to leave you where yon were, hid in the bush the other 
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morning, yon wonld be thinking of something else be»des 
bootfnls of gold and silver before now." 

Me Eneiry said nothing, and they continued thdr jour- 
ney in silence, nntil they reached the foot of Enoc Fiema. 

" Now," said the man, ** we are on the spot where we 
first met, and as I suppose we must part, let me see how 
you'll behave yourself, and I hope not as you did on a for- 
mer occasion." 

" Very well," replied Tom, " I am here now, at home 
and among my own neighbours, and those that know me, 
and will you let me have the sharing of what we got ?" 

" Let us hear what division you intend to make of it first," 
said the man. 

" There are forty bullocks here," said Mc Eneiry, '' and 
if you are willing to take five of them, I'll be content with 
the remainder. There are also four bootfnls of gold and 
silver, wiih the exception of what you made away with on 
the road, and I am satisfied you should take a proportion- 
able share of them as of the cattle." 

^< And do you imagine," said the man, '< that any one 
would be satisfied with such a division ? I'll leave it to 
that woman behind you, with the can in her hand, whether 
I ought to consent to it." 

^'What woman?" asked Mc Eneiry, looking around. 
He saw no woman, and turning again neither cattle, nor man, 
nor boots, nor horses were visible. At this second disap- 
pointment Mc Eneiry began to roar and bawl at such a rate, 
that it was a wonder he had not the whole neighbourhood 
in commotion. His lamentaiions were interrupted by the 
approach of a horseman very genteely dressed, and with 
rather a simple expression of countenance, who accosted him 
civilly, and inquired the occasion of his grief. Tom evaded 
the question, not feeling very proud of what had taken 
place, and the stranger, observing a harp in his hand, re- 
quested him to play a little, and that if he liked his music, 
he would give Mm a piece of money. Tom complied, but 
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did not prodaoe altogether snch ravishing strains as when 
at the castle of Seaghan and Fhiona. 

*' Indeed," said the stranger, <' I can't flatter yon on yonr 
proficiency in mnsic ; but^ however, as I know something 
of the art myself, I wiU give yon this horse, bridle and sad- 
dle, as he stands, for yonr harp." 

** Never say it again," said Tom, ** it is a bargain," 
thinking in his own mind that he conld make something of 
the horse by selling it. 

The stranger alighted, and Tom got np in his place, bat 
he soon found cause to repent of his bargain. He was no 
sooner fixed on the saddle, than the horse stretched himself 
at fall length, and shot like an arrow along the hill side, 
and, taking the direction of the Cove of Cork, flew over 
hedges and ditches, walls, hoases, charches, towns, and vil- 
lages, with snch rapidity, that Tom felt as if his life had 
been left half a mile behind him. When he reached the 
Cove, the horse suddenly turned, and keeping his off shoul- 
der to the sea gallopped, or rather glided, all round Ireland, 
and never stopped until he returned to Knoc Fiema, where 
the stranger was still standing with the harp. 

" Well, how do you like your purchase ?" he asked with 
a smile, as Mc Eneiry, gasping for breath, sat clinging to the 
saddle bow, his features pale, his eyes almost starting. from 
his head, his hair blown backward in such a manner that he 
looked more like a maniac than a rational being. 

*^ Oh, take me down, an' the heavens bless you," said 
Tom, with difficulty. '* I'm stuck to the saddle, myself, 
an' I can't stir. Make haste, or I'm in dhread hell be for 
the road again." 

The stranger comph'ed, and Tom alighted from the horse. 

^^ You may take your horse now," said Tom, " and much 
good may it do you." 

'' No," said the stranger, " I can't do that, for what I 
once give I never take back again. But I'll buy him from 
you, if you are willing to sell him." 
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'^ What will yon give me for him ?" asked Tom. 

'^ I have a razor here," said he, ** and it is endowed with 
a property, so that let a man's clothes be ever so bad, it 
yon give them the least scar with it, he will have a per- 
fectly new snit in an instant. 

''I declare then," said Tom, ^' a little touch of that razor 
would be very much wanting to myself at this moment, for 
my own are nothing the better for the wear." 

The bargain was stmck again, and Tom was so eager to 
be well dressed that he opened the razor on the instant, and 
cut a small piece off the tail of his coat. No sooner had he 
done so than he found himself attired from head to foot in 
the piebald uniform of a professed fool, perfectly new, bat 
boasting a greater number of colours than he cared for. 

'* Well," said the stranger, are you satisfied with your 
new snit ?" 

*^ Fm made a real fool at last,** replied Tom, " but tell 
me wiiat is your reason for playing these tricks on me ?" 

'* You may well ask that," said the stranger. *^ All that 
yon have suffered is the fruit of your own covetonsness. 
You were extravagant in your days of prosperity, and po- 
verty did not teach you compassion." 

'* I own it," said Tom, with a sorrowful look, '^ and I 
blame myself now very much that I didn't take the fair half 
I was oftered both times, since I see you know all about ic 
—or that I did not content myself with even a part of that 
same." 

'* Still," said the stranger, ^' it is your covetousness makes 
you express that regret, and not a due sense of your error. 
And now do you wish to know who I am ?" 

'^ I would indeed be glad to hear it," said Tom. 

*' I am Don Firime," replied the stranger, " of whom I 
dare say you have often heard, and I reside in this moun- 
tain."- 

At the sound of this famous name, Mc Eneiry started 
back in astonishment. 
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" I heard of yonr distress," continued Don Firine, ** and 
I came to relieve you when you first left home with your 
harp, but you were so covetous that I could do nothing for 
yoUy although I made several trials, thinking that one or 
two severe lessons might be sufficient to open your eyes and 
jour heart, but you would not be taught. I would have 
made you rich and prosperous for the remainder of your 
life ; but now, that fool's coat you wear shall be the only 
one you shall ever be able to purchase." 

Saying these words he disappeared, and Mc Eneiry re- 
turned to his home poorer than when he left it. His wife 
and daughter received him kindly, until he told them how 
he had fared siace they parted, and the cause of his re-ap- 
pearing amongst them in his present ridiculous dress. When 
they had heard his story, they all joined in blaming him, 
and though they shared his disappointment could not but 
acknowledge that he had brought it on himself. 



*' And now, gentlemen," said the seventh Juror, '* comes 
a difficulty which was hardly contemplated in the regula- 
tions of our institution. You all, I suppose, expect either 
a song or a shilling from me at this moment. I acknow- 
ledge my culpability in not having confessed my infirmity 
at the time when our rules were made, but I'm not the only 
person in the world who has allowed himself to be placed 
in a prominent position without recollecting that he wanted 
some necessary quality, until the moment came for exercising 
it. I never turned a tune in the whole course of my life." 

At this announcement there was a murmur of dissatis- 
£Gu;tion amongst the jury. 

'^ And I, gentlemen," said another juror, ^' am in exactly 
the same predicament. I think it better to tell yon so be- 
fore it comes to my turn, lest you may accuse me of having 
any longer deluded you with false expectations. It will be 
ipossible to make me sing inasmuch as Nature denied me 
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the capabilfty, and it would be nnjast to &ie me for it, as 
my will is wholly blameless in the affair." 

'^ I fear, gentlemen," observed the Foreman, '* if this be 
allowed we shall have neither songs nor fines. For my own 
part," he continued, with a look of increasing determination, 
'^ I am folly resolved to enforce the conditions agreed npon 
at the commencement of the night's entertainment, so long 
as I am supported by my respected brethren who have placed 
me in the chair." 

The fine — ^the fine — the fine resounded from all parts of 
the room, at the conclusion of this address, and ceased only 
when the defaulting jmyman had deposited a shilling in the 
snuff tray. He protested, however, that, when offering his 
inability to sing as an excuse, he had no desire to evade 
the penalty. This unexpected difficdty being arranged, 
the juryman next in suocesfflim commenced his tale as fel- 
lows : 



THE EIGHTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 

Mr. TIBBOT OXEARY, THE CURIOUS, 



CHAPTER I. 

» 

In that exceedingly remantic, but lonesome tract of coun- 
try which extends along the Upper Lake of Eillarney, there 
stood, within my own recollection, one of those antique man- 
sioDs, which are to be found in different stages of decay in 
many parts of the country. It was easy to see from the 
style of building, that the hands by which it was raised, had 
given up business for more than a century at least. 

In this house, somewhat less than fifty years since, there 
dwelt a gentleman of very ancient family indeed. He was 
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one of those persons whose faces onght to be tamed behind 
them in order to correspond with the prevailing bias of their 
intellects, for he seemed to think of nothing but the past, 
and was infinitely more familiar with the days of Moses and 
Zoroaster, than with his own. As to the fatnre^ he saw 
and desured to see no more of it than a man beholds of those 
objects which stand in a right line behind him. His tastes, 
if not so entirely sentimental as those of Sterne, who could 
find more satisfaction in commmiing with a dead ass than 
with a living Christian, appeared yet sufficiently fantastic 
in their way, to that very limited number of persons who 
had the honour of being scattered in his neighbourhood. 
A mouldy Irish manuscript, a Danish rath or fort, a craggy 
ruin of an abbey, or casUe which had survived the very 
memoiy of their possessors, a moss-covered cromleach, or 
lonely Druid stone, were to him more welcome company any 
day in the year, than the wittiest or most sociable amongst his 
living friends. As to the- ladies, if Cleopatra herself were to 
arise from the grave, unless her great antiquity might 
awaken some interest for her, she would find her charms 
and talents as entirely wasted on the insipid mind of Mr. 
Tibbot O'Leary, as they were in her natural life-time on 
that very ill-bred gentlemen whom they called Octavius 
CsBsar. Although habits of retirement and absence of 
mind, had made him very unobservant of the manners of 
his own time, and he was apt to make awkward mistakes oc- 
casionally, both at his own table and at those of others, yet 
he could hardly be taxed with a want of breeding, for he 
would have known to a nicety how to conduct himself at 
the tables of Lucullns or Meccenas, when those who now 
laughed at him for his ignorance, would have looked like 
fools or clodpoles by his side. 

But the darling object of his afiections was a round tower. 
What especially charmed him about these singular build- 
ings was, that nobody in the world could tell for what pos- 
sible use they were intended. Volumes on volumes had 
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been written, all proving the great learning and acnteness 
of the different writers, yet the subject sdll remained as 
much a mystery as ever. What in the world could they 
be for ? That was the question which constantly recurred 
to his miod, alone or in company, silent or conversing, sleep- 
ing or awake. There they were, round, lofty edifices, as 
cylindrical inside and outside as the barrel of a gun, exact 
in all theur proportions, and admirable in their masonry, 
yet of no possible use that anybody could divine — ^no steps 
— no way of getting np to the top either inside or outside, 
no apartment underneath, nothing but its small doorway, 
and the tall circular wall, as if the sole object of the founder 
had been, to show how high it was possible to build a round 
wall, which 'could not be of any earthly use to himself or to 
anybody else. They could scarcely have been watch towers, 
seeing that some (as at Glendaloch) were at the bottom of 
a valley, and surrounded by hills, any one of which would 
give a better view than the top of the round tower. Nor 
could they have been Styiite columns, since that was ac- 
knowledged to be almost exclusively an Oriental institution. 
Nor could he see that great resemblance in structure, which 
others professed to discover between them and the Pyratheia 
of the Persian Ganrs which are still to be seen in the east, 
for those last were at least habitable and accessible. What 
on earth could they be for ? There was no knowing, and 
that was the very circumstance which fascinated his mind, 
and kept bis intellectual powers for ever on the stretch. 

Absorbed by such pursuits, he felt not for a long rime 
the loneliness of his position, living in a dilapidated boose 
with no other company than that of his man, Tom Nash, 
and a moving antique in the shape of an old woman, who 
took care of his housekeeping. Tom felt no great interest 
for rains either old or new, and had a much keener taste 
for a corned round of beef, or a cheek of pork and greens, 
than for all the round towers between Scattery Island and 
the Persian Gul£ However, he always listened or seemed 
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to listen attentively, whQe his master spoke, and as the 
latter, in tbeir rambles from place to place, unfolded to his 
mind's eye the most recondite learning of past ages, he was 
careful to mark at the same time his attention, and hh 
astonishment at every new piece of information by such in- 
telligent observations as " Se that !" " Mnrther, mnrther !" 
" Well, well, there's nothing can surpass the art o' man !" 

In this complacency he found his acconnt. An atten- 
tive or patient pair of ears was an article which his master 
valued in proportion to its rarity, and as amongst the few 
which flourished in his vicinity, still fewer were at his ser- 
vice as often as he could wish, his esteem for those which 
adorned the head of Tom Nash, made him liberal to their 
owner. And if ever any piece of neglect or awkwardness 
occurred to diminish the cordiality with which his master 
always treated him, Tom had it always in his power to re- 
store himself to favour, by taking the first opportunity to 
ask, as if from a reverie : " Why, then, I wondher, m^s- 
ther, what in the airthly universe could them ould towered 
be built for ?" 

This was certain to bring back good humour, and in the 
learned disquisition which followed, all traces of displeasure 
were sure to be forgotten. 

I have already said that Mr. O'Leary lived almost alone, 
nor, though yet young, did he seem to have any idea of 
(as the phrase is) '^ changing his condition." Rumour said, 
indeed, for rumour will find its way even into a wilderness, 
that it had not always been so, and that a disappointment 
of a nature which least of all could be suggested by his pre- 
sent character and pursuits, had much to do both with bis 
present retirement and his studies. It was whispered, more- 
over, that he owed it all to an unreasonable exercise of the 
aame spirit of restless and fidgetty cariosity, which had 
been a leading feature in his character from childhood, and 
many thought his present occupation were no more than a 
new direoion taken by the ruling passion. The maaner 

T 
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in which he first met with this man Nash, famished a 
proof that he had been afflicted with it long before it took 
its present torn. 

Mr. Tibbot O'Leary was lefb early in possession of his 
property ; so early that he was compelled to become a man 
of bosiness almost before he was a man at all. Even at 
this period, however, and indeed long before, he was the 
same busy, systematic, prying, inqoisitive, nntiriog bnrthen 
to himself, and plague to his neighbours that he was all 
his life, until his river of curiosity happily emptied itself 
into the boundless ocean of antiquarian research. There 
was scarce a sentence left his lips, or a thought passed 
through his mind, which might not have a note of inter- 
rogation placed at the end of it. 

One of his numerous daily practices was to walk down 
as far as the gate of his own avenue, which opened on the 
mail coach road, at half past nine o'clock every moining, 
and at quarter to four every evening, these being the two 
diurnal periods at which the coach passed, or ought to pass 
on its way to and from the nearest county town. And if 
he were too early for the coach (be never was too late) he 
would wait patiently with his back against the pier of his 
gate until the ^' conveniency" made its appearance, and at 
the very instant it was passing his own gate, he wonld 
draw out his silver hunting watch and mark the time, and 
then leisurely walk home and compare his watch with the 
dial, and then compare the dial with the almanac, making 
allowance to the fourth place of decimals for difference ot 
longitude, and thus discover exactly how many minutes^ 
or fractions of minutes, the coach had been " behind time" 
in Its progress for that day. Nor was he a jot disconcerted 
by observing, (indeed he did not observe at all) that in pro- 
gress of time the automaton -like regularity of his appear- 
ance and of his movements, the punctual apparition of his 
figure seen afar off leaning against the pier, the motion of 
the hand to the watch-fob as the coach drew nigh, the 
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prodaction of the time piece, and the glance at the coach, 
to observe the precise moment when thej were in a direct 
line opposite the gate, all became matter of nndisgnised 
amusement to the coachman and his passengers, who might 
be seen looking back with langhing countenances, as he pnt 
up his watch with the air of a philosopher and walked up 
the avenue to complete the troublesome process which he 
had imposed on himself as a morning and evening recrea- 
tion. 

'^ Have you any news ?" was at this time the second or 
third, and often the first question which he put to every 
acquaintance at meeting. Having, unlike busjbodies in 
general, brought his own affaurs into tolerable order, little 
remained for him to do besides interesting himself in those 
of the world outside, and his feeble mind, like a creeping 
shrub, unable to support itself, went throwing its tendrils 
about in all directions, seeking for events and circumstances 
to prevent it from falling back an inert mass upon itself. 
Fortunately his hunger for novelty was of a kmd which 
was easily appeased. His more observant friends soon re- 
marked that any answer satisfied him, except a direct 
negative, and this was his aversion. To tell him of a sick 
cow, a dog strayed or poisoned, a servant turned off, a leg 
of mutton spoiled in the cooking, anything was preferable 
to the barren and unwelcome ^'No." Indeed, to those 
who knew him, few things could be more painful than its 
infliction ; and, accordingly, where it was understood that 
nothing more was requisite than merely to keep the sense 
of hearing in play for a certain portion of time, there was 
scarcely any one who had not got news of some kind for 
Tibbot O'Lcary. Those who did not know him, were not 
60 well aware of the nature of the food for which he craved, 
and were not so prompt in satisfying his hunger, as was 
exemplified in his first meeting with his man, Tom Nash. 
One morning Mr. Tibbot 0*Leary arrived as usual a few 
minutes before half past nine o'clock at his own pier gate. 
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Grooang the stOe he was surprised and disconcerted to find 
his place occapied hj a young country lad, who seemed to 
have made a long and wearisome journey, and was now 
resting in Tibbot's favoorite attitude, and against his fayon- 
rite pier. The lad touched his hat respectfully, but did not 
move. Mr. O'Leary began to grow fidgetty, but felt as if 
it would be inhospitable to desire hm to ch^^nge his qnar- 
ters ; besides, that it would look somewhat ridiculous to 
turn him away from the pier merely for the purpose of 
taking the place himself, and the fdlow had an arch eye 
which looked as if nothing ridicnlous would be likely to 
escape it. The esLclnsive possession of the pier of a gate 
could hardly be an object of ambition to any being, except 
a cow to whom the sharp angle at the comer might be a 
temptation, or a human being inclined to indulge in the 
same pastime. Mr. O'Leary, however, had no such in- 
clination, so on that morning, the coachman, the gnard, 
and the passengere were astonished to behold Mr. O'Leary 
for the 6r8t time go through his customary CTolutions on 
the opposite side of the gate to that at which he was wont 
to stand. After the coach had passed, and the watch was 
put up, Tibbot glanced at the individual who ornamented 
the opposite pier, and said : 

" Well, my man, who are yon ?" 

^' A poor boy, plase your honour." 

" Have you any news ?" 

** Not a word your honour.'' 

'* No news ! What's your name ?" 

" Tom Nash, sir/' (respectfully touching the leaf of his 
hat with the tip of his forefinger. 

" Where do you come from ?" 

*' E'stwards, your honour." 

" And where are you going ?" 

'* Westwards, your honour." 

" And you have no news ?" 
. '* Not a word, plase your honour." 
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" How far do you mean to go 1" 

" Why then, just until somebody axes mo to stay." 

" And who do you expect to ' ax' you, as you call it ?" 

^^ Wisha, some gentleman thatll have an open heart an 
a house by the road side. Sure tisn't any close fisted negar 
I'd expect to ax me." 

*^ Umph ! And who do yon imagine would give a night's 
lodging to a person like you, who hasn't got a word of news 
or anytbiug to say that would make his company entertain- 
ing or desirable ?" 

^' Wisha, that's as it falls out. If they doesn't do it for 
Ood's sake, I don't expect they'd do it for mine. 'Tisn't 
any fault o' mine. If I hard any news goio' I wouldn't 
begridge tellin* it." 

"But you didn't hear it?** 

" I did not." 

« Not a word V* 

" Not one." 

" Don't you come from town ?" 

«* I does." 

"And didn't yoa hear any news there ?' 

« I did not." 

" That's yeiy 8t«'ange. They almost always hltve news 
in town of some kind or another." 

" If they had it, they were very sparin' of it this turn, 
for they didn't give me any." 

"Did you ask for it?" 

" Wisha, then, not to tell your honour a lie, I didn't. I 
bad something else to think of." 

" What else had you to think of 9" 

" Oh then, my poverty and my hunger, an' the distance 
that was betnne me an' home." 

" Where is your home ?" 

" Wisha, no where, until some one makes it out for me 
But my native place is behind near Eenmare.** 

*^ How long is it since yon left it ?" 
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« Six years.** 

'' And 70a are now goiag back ?" 

« I am." 

<' I suppose 70U had a great many strange adventures 
daring your absence from home ?" 

^' Oh then, not belyin' yoor honour, so rrow a Venther, 
'cept that it was a venthersom thing 0' me ever to think of 
lavin' it.*' 

'^ And did yon never hear anything worth relating during 
all those six years ?" 

** Sorrow ha'p'orth." 

*^ Did nothing ever happen to any of your friends or ac- 
quaintances that might be worth mentioning ?" 

" Sorrow ha'p'orth ever happened any of 'em as I know.** 

*' Nor to yourself ?" 

" Not a ha'p'orth. What should happen me ?" 

" Did nobody ever tell you a story of any kind that was 
worth listening to ?" 

" I never heard one.** 

If ever there was an individaal less likely than another 
to get into the good graces of Tibbot O'Leary, it was the 
uninquisitive, incommunicative being who now stood before 
him. After contemplating his figure in silence for some 
moments, he turned away, saying : 

'' Upon my word, my man, if you have no more than that 
to say to your friends when you get to Eenmare, you'll be 
no great prize to them when they have you, or to any one 
you meet on the way either." 

By this time the traveller began to form a better esti- 
mate of the man with whom he had to deal. Seeing the 
inqaisitive gentleman turn up the avenue with a discontented 
air, he thrust his head between the bars of the gate, and 
called aloud : 

" Please your honour !'* 

*'Well?" said Tibbot turning and looking oyer his 
shoulder. 
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** I have some news, plase your honoar.** 

The brow of Mr. O'Leary relaxed* 

" Well," said he, " what is it ?" 

*' I was comin' through a part o' the County Tipperary 
the other day, and passing near the foot o' the Galteigh 
mountains, what should I see only a power o' people with 
horses and tacklin' an' they dhraggia' after 'em the longest 
bames o' timber I ever seen upon the road — great firs and 
pine trees fit for the mast of a man of war, an' bigger, that 
looked as if they were just cut down for some purpose or 
another, an' so they wor. I wondhered greatly, aa' I axed 
one o' the people where is it they wor goin' with the big 
threes. ' We're goin' to plant 'im on the top o' the Gal- 
teighs,* says he. ' What to do ?' says I. ' A big split 
that come in the sky', says he, ' an' 'tis only lately we ob- 
served it. So we're getting the tallest threes we can find 
to prop it up, for the split is incraisin', an' there's no knowin' 
the minute it may fall.' When I hard that I axed him no 
more, but left him and come away." 

" Well," exclaimed Mr. O'Leary, " and why didn't you 
tell me that at first ?" 

^' Oh sure, tisn't every news a keotfft o' my kind would 
hear, that would be worth relating to lamed quolity like 
your honour." 

^' Gome along, come along and get your dinner," said 
Mr. O'Leaiy. ^' Yon should never say yon have no news, 
man." 

They went up the avenue together, and so well did the 
traveller contrive to obliterate the bad impression he had 
made in the first instance, that before the day was over he 
was formally inaugurated into the post which he ever after 
continued to hold in Mr. O'Leary's household. 

It was very shortly aflter this auspicious meeting that Mr. 
O'Leary made the visit to the metropolis, which was the 
subject of so much mysterious whispering, and question, 
and conjecture in his own neighbourhood long after his re- 
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tnrn. And about the period of thU last erent, likewise, it 
was that the vane of Tibbot O'Leary's cnrioeily (to the 
great joy and relief of all his Uving friends,) began to stream 
backward steadilj towards |ihe past, and ceased to interest 
itself as much as before in ihe petty affairs of his contem- 
poraries, on whicbshis g<eEilas had been hitherto exhansted. 
It was hinted that it would have been happier for him had 
his inquuries taken this torn before his return from Dublin. 
The fair caose of his disappointment and retreat, had, it was 
said, no other ground of dissatisfaction, on her own admis- 
sion, than poor Tibbot's ruling foible, which had become 
more and more intolerable as their intimacy increased. 
Many a characteristic scene, whether real or imaginary, was 
retailed among the fire-side circles in the neighbourhood as 
having led to the lachrymose result which exercised so strong 
an influence over O'Leary's subsequent fortunes. If poor 
Tibbot was fidgetty and inquisitive with his acquaintances 
in general, there was no end to his queries in the company 
of one in whom he felt a particular interest, and without 
having a particle of jealousy in his constitution, all his con- 
dact was like that of a jealous person. Now, without hav- 
ing anything the least in the world criminal to conceal, all 
ladies know, and gentlemen too, that a thousand things 
happen in the customary routine of life, which it may not 
suit one's purpose to speak of even to one's most intimate 
friend. Even the poet who insists most strongly on the 
merit of confidential frankness, advises you, though in the 
company of '' a bosom crouy," to 

still keep something to yoursel, 
Tell scarcely tell to ony. 

If Tibbot saw Miss Croebie talking to a stranger in the 
street he should know who he was ; who was bis father ; 
and his mother ; what was his business in town, <bc., be* 
sides a thousand similar queries, the repeated answering 
or evading which was found so burthensome, that it finally 
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ootwmghed all the good qnaHties of the querist. Among 
maDy appropriate speeches which were kindly ascribed to 
the hero and heroine of their fireside romance, by the tattle- 
moogers in the country side, there was one which was said 
to have produced a powerful effect in making poor Tibbot 
look like a fool at the time it was uttered : 

*^ If notes of interrogation were as current as other notes, 
Mr. O'Leary," said the lady, *' what an immense capital 
yon could set afloat !" 

Others averred that there was no such exclusive feeling 
of disappointment whatever on the part of the gentleman, 
and that it was quite as much in accordance with his own 
desire as with that of the lady, that the affair ended as it 
did. However this might be, Tibbot did not seem to allow 
the event to weigh very heavily upon his spirits, and it was 
with much equanimity that he subsequently even heard of 
her marriage to another. His beloved studies supplied to 
him the pkice of all other domestic happiness, and but for 
one of those accidents, which so much more frequently de- 
termine the fortunes of men than any efforts of prudence 
or foresight, he might have continued his solitary pursuits 
until he had become himself as venerable a relic of the past 
as any of the weather worn dallanSy or trUithonB, or musty 
manuscripts over which he was accustomed to consume his 
youthful hours with all the devotion of an enthusiast. 

It was late on an autnmn evening, and throughout the 
lonesome apartments of Mr. O'Leary's dwelling, that inter- 
val of stillness reigned which precedes the hour of general 
oightly rest. Tom Nash was getting out turf for the next 
morning. The old woman was raking the kitchen fire in 
the huge ashpit, llie proprietor of the mansion was in a 
distant comer of the building, with a chamber candle in his 
hand, looking over the precious antiquarian treasures con- 
tained in that apartment which he called his library, but which 
had much more the appearance of a museum, or the cabinet 
of a dealer in the black art Here stood the jaw bones of 
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an enonnons grampns which was stranded on the coast of 
Dingle half a centnry before, there a hage stalactyte from 
some inland cavern, here a penny struck in Galway when 
Edward IV. had a mint in that town, there a thigh bone 
of heaven knows what animal, with a neck and head of a 
moose deer, here a model of the five- inch hail-stones which 
fell in 1748, there a massive silver brooch which had 
figured on the breast of some Kerry chieftain of the middle 
ages, here a whole array of battered trumpets, rusty swords, 
wicker targets, skeans, bows and arrows, bells, crosses, and 
other mementos, to show how our ancestors nsed to live, 
and how people used to kill one another in former times ; 
there a row of fossils, Kerry diamonds, pyrites from Bantry, 
mare asites from Oarberry, and so forth. 

Nor was his library less curious. Heaps of Irish mann* 
script songs, and metrical histories of the ancient bards and 
senachies of historiographers of the isle, volumes, -the con- 
tents of which, like the vane of a vessel sailing against the 
wind, still pointed backwards towards the year of the aea- 
tion, huge folios in various languages, and above all, a 
whole shelf of learned treatises .on the probable nse and 
origin of round towers were arranged against the walls of 
his apartment. 

On a sudden, the unusual sound of a horse's hoof was 
heard upon the avenne. Mr. O'Leary in his room, holding 
the candle in his hand, and Tom Nash in the kitchen, at 
the same instant paused to listen. What belated wight 
could it be, who sought so unfrequented a place of shelter, 
as Chore Abbey, at this lonesome hour. It was evident the 
rider was a man, and a merry fellow too, for as he drew 
near the house, they could hear him singing at the top of 
his voice, a burlesque Latin version of a popular song : 

Qanm tyrocinii tempos in Drogheda 
Impiger egi ut ullus in oppido, 
Magtstri filia Bidelia Doghertidas 
Foramen fedt in corde Kaffertidu. 
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Both the voice and words seemed familiar to the ear of 
Tibbot O'Leaiy, for his coantenance immediately exhibited 
a mingled expression of pleasure and alarm. 

" Bless me !" he exclaimed, " it is he sare enongh. Wad 
ever anything more unfortunate ? How did he find me out 
here, and what shall I do with him ?" 

" Why then, who in the airthly universe is that, that's 
comin' singin' to the doore at such an hour ?" ejaculated 
Tom Nasb, below stairs. 

*' Now for an arrowy shower of ridicule, and shallow 
derision," said the master above. 

*^ Now for another job o' work aflher I thinkin* all my 
business was done for the night," said the servant below. 

Unconscious of this qnernlous duet, which his arrival oc- 
casioned within door, the sans sonci horseman, instead of 
taking the trouble to alight at the hall door, continued to 
shout and sing alternately at the top of his voice : 

" What ho I house ! Why, house I I say ! is there any 
one within ? 

Ea ! En ! Patrid Raffertides 1 
Macte virtute, Patrici Baffertidis ! 

Magistri filia, 

Poichra Bidelia, 
Foraman fecit in corde RafTertidis. 

What! house!" 

In the meantime Tom Nash had made his way to the 
presence of his master. 

*' The key of the hall doore, sir, if yon pleaze.'' 

«< Oh, Tom, Fm ruined." 

** How so, su: ?" 

''This is Mr. Geoffry Gnnn, an old college chum of mine, 
and the last person in the world whom I would have find 
me in this place." 

** Well, sure 'tis asy for me to give him the nien shathig^ 
or for us all to hould our tongne, an' pnrtind we don't hear 
him, an' lave him bawlin' an' singin' abroad there till he's 
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tired. The GnwuB am't only a modheni stock in tbese parts. 
The first of 'em come over ondher Qaeen Lizabit.** 

^* Nay, naj, that would never answer ; I am very glad 
to meet him, thongh I conld wish — there he calls again, nm 
— ^mn and open the door. And stay, have you got any- 
thing for supper ?" 

'* Lashins and lavinfl." 

** Very well, have it ready, and bring it when I call !" 

If it be tme, as some wise men have asserted, that the 
more a man does, tiie more he is able to do, it is no less a 
fact, that the less a man does, the less he is inclined to do. 
The comparatively idle life which Tom Nash led under his 
studious master, had strengthened to the utmost, a power- 
ful natural taste for doing nothing, and rendered him pro- 
portionably unfriendly to any demands upon his labour, es- 
pecially when they happened to be unforseen, or out of 
course. 

'* Why then, you're welcome, as the farmer said to the 
tithe-procthor," he muttered, going down stairs, " what a 
charmin' voice you have thb evenin'. I must go make 
up your horse now and get him a feed, and be cleanin' 
your boots, an' stirrups, in place o' bein' where I ought to 
be this time o' night in my warm bed ; an' all on account 

of a roystherin', bawlin' bedlamite that What's wantin', 

plaze your honour ?" he added in an altered tone, as he 
opened the door and confronted the belated horseman. 

" Is your master at home ?*' 

" He is, plaze your honour." 

^^ Will you tell him that his old friend Mr. Cnnn is come 
to see him." 

" He knows it already, plaze your honour. He hear 
your honour singin' on the aveny, an' he knows the voice. 
Tom Nash, says he (mainin' myself), that's Mr. Goffrey 
Onnn, my old friend, an' I'm very glad to meet him, says 
he, take care an' have supper ready when I call I" 

^* It appears to me, Tom," said the stranger, as he dis- 
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moanted, and gave the bridle to Nash, ^' that yon cannot 
be much troubled with visitors in this place.'' 

'^ Only middliu', sir, of an odd turn. The last we had 
was Aistber two years, a very civil aisy spoken gentleman 
indeed. He stopped only the one night, an ga'e me a half 
crown in the momin' when he was goin', although I never 
seen any one that gave so little throuble. I wanted not to 
take it, but he wonldn't be said by me." 

'^ Um. And where am I to find your master ?" 

*^ If vour honour will condescend to take the light in 
your hand, an' go sthrait up stairs, while I'm takin' round 
the horse, you'll find him above inthelibrary. That's the place 
for yon to visit. He has all the onld rattle-thraps, an' cu- 
riosities up there, tliat ever was dug out o' the bowls o' the 
earth since the creation. That's the man that has the long 
head. Take care of the hole upon the first landing. You'll 
see yonrsel' where there's a step wantin' — in the second 
flight. You can see the kitchen down through it. The 
gentelman we had here last was near breakin' his leg in it, 
comin' down stairs in the mornin'. We forgot to tell him 
about it." 

Taking the candle in his hand, Mr. Gunn proceeded to 
ascend the venerable staircase, with all the caution which 
these hints were calculated to excite. It is curious to 
think of what materials we are made, and how apt we are 
to consider an object rather as it appears to men, than as 
it really is in itself. The idea that there could be anything 
absurd or ridiculous in his present pursuits, had never 
once occurred to Mr. O'Leary, yet now that he found him- 
self and them about to be subjected to the eye of one, who, 
whatever he might think of the present or the future, did 
not, as he knew, care a button for the past, he felt as much 
ashamed as if he were conscious himself that his life was 
spent in a very silly manner. Whether it was however 
that it is not so easy, or so amusing to quiz a man in his 
own house as elsewhere, or that the world had altered him, 
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Geoffry 6ann did not manifest the least inclination to tnm 
his old companion or bis ''cariosities," as Nash called them, 
into ridicule. On the contrary, he even manifested a de- 
gree of interest abont them, and after mutual and cordial 
inquiries had been interchanged between them, he had the 
civilitj to ask the names of two or three of the most fantas- 
tic-looking objects which he beheld around him. Charmed 
the more with his complacency, as it was so wholly unex- 
pected, Mr. O'Leary explained their nses and history, much 
admiring the change which time had wrought in his old 
friend, since the period when himself was wont to form the 
target of his merriment. 

''And that curious looking thing — that long spike with the 
rmg and two heavy balls at one end of it. It seems of silver.'' 

" The purest silver. It is a brooch." 

" A brooch V exclaimed Gunn, placing it against his 
shirt frill. " Why it weighs half a pound 1*' 

" The more nearly resembling the menial, but necessaiy 
ntensil, from which it derives its name," said Mr. O'Leary. 
" It is the dealg.fallain, or ancient Irish cloak bodkin^ worn 
at the cosherings or feasts of the nobility." 

" Bless me I" said Gunn, " who would have thought it ! 
I say, O'Leary, what a figure a man would cut goin' to a 
subscription ball at the Rotunda, with such a thing as that 
stuck in his button-hole! Well, you have a complete 
museum here, a second Noah's ark. What a time it must 
have taken you to get them all together I And you have 
them all so pat at your finger's end. [Here he yawned 
slightly.] Well it is all very curious I dare say, and very 
entertaining to those who have a talent for such studies. 
Besides, it is so much more interesting and instructive to 
spend one's time amid the relics of the past — the memo- 
rials of the mighty dead, as somebody calls them, than 
amongst the frivolous beings, who usurp the name of men 
in our own degenerate time. As Tally says, " ITeu giuanta 
minus est cum its versari quom te meminisse /" 
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Mr. O'Leary made no reply, nnwilling to intermpt a flow 
of sentiment, which he conid not sufficiently admire. 

" Yes/' said Geoffry Gnnn, " there is a grandeur about 
the past, which the more one thinks of it, makes him shrink 
with distaste from the pettiness and littleness of the pre- 
sent. There is a snblimity of feeling associated with the 
preterite Was which its fellow tense Is can never produce. 
The very sound of the words indicate^ a superiority in the 
former. Was, full- toned and broad, opens the whole mouth. 
Isy comes forth between the teeth, like the hiss of a goose. 
How pleasing to turn from the tiresome, matter of fact illu- 
mination of our own times, that spread of dry practical 
knowledge, which takes away from leaming half its im- 
portance, by removing its singularity, and contemplate the 
beautiful gloom' of those majestic ages, when the very alpha- 
bet itself, to the mass of mankind was invested with all the 
interests of mystery !" 

'* My dear Geoffrey," said Mr. O'Leaiy,- ** I forgot to 
ask have you dined ?" 

'' Psha, a fig for dinner or breakfast either," said Gnnn, 
after another stifled yawn, *' I am not so entirely void of 
taste, as to think about eating, while such a mental treat 
as this is spread before me. And not to speak of the plea- 
sure, the utility of such pursuits must be apparent to every 
body.' For instance, but for the fortunate recovery of those 
silver bodkins, would not the knowledge of the manner in 
which the old 0*Donoghues and their contemporaries fas- 
tened their cloaks be lost for ever to the world ? Besides 
it is so much more useful to study, how people lived a thou- 
sand years ago, than it is to reflect, how we are to live our* 
selves. Any fool can know his own business, but it is only 
men of sense and understanding, as well as charity, who 
take an interest in that of persons who are no longer able 
to take care of it themselves." [Another heroic effort to 
suppress a yawn] 

*' You must be hungry, however. It is a good step 
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from Einarney here. [He rung the bell.] Besides we 
can so much more agreeably talk over old times at a sup- 
per-table by the fire-side.'' 

Geoffrey Gnnn suffered himself to be prevuled upon, 
and a very tolerable supper was speedily laid before the 
pair, to which Gonn did such justice, as showed that his 
antiquarian enthusiasm had not taken away his appetite. 
On a sudden, while they conversed upon indifferent sub- 
jects, Gunn raised his head and said, as if a sudden thought 
had struck him. 

^* Apropos of antiquities, Tibbot, you are acquainted with 
this great female antiquarian, who lives in your ndghbour- 
hood?" 

" Not I. Whom do you mean ?" 

" Why, now, that's very odd, I have only come down 
to this part of the country, to snatch a peep at the lake 
during the vacation, and I know more of your neighbours, 
than you who live on the spot ; but then, rogue as you are, 
I would be a fool to you, I warrant, if we came to question 
about the court of the Ptolomies or Phamesas. But in- 
deed it was accidentally I heard of her first. She is a Miss 
Moriarty (a genuine west country stock,) and a veiy witch 
at the books ; knows Hebrew, and can even scrawl a hiero- 
glyphic or two of the Chaldaic and such things. As for 
Greek and Latin, she makes no more of them than a squir- 
rel would of cracking a nut. 

^^ Is it possible ? How odd I should never have heard 
of her r 

^* Not at all odd, my dear fellow, yon were busy about 
more important things. It is only for us ephemeral beings 
to have our ears cocked for such every day novelties. But 
indeed yon ought to know hor. She lives not more than 
half a mile firom here, on the Kcnmare roaci, in an humble 
farm house, tenanted by the hui^baud of a relative, where 
she has a couple of rooms filled with all the antediluvian 
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nrilies in the worid. Yon should have heard her upon the 
roimd towers." 

^'Toiidoii'tteDmeso?" 

^ She has a theory of her own ahont them. I had the 
foil benefit of it, foi^ a few days since, I was compelled to 
take shelter in llie honsefirom a shower of rain, and had the 
honour and happiness of hearing, daring the half honr I re- 
mained, more words I couldn't understand than I did the 
whole time I was in college." 

A lady in his neighbourhood who knew Hebrew, and had 
got an original theoiy upon the origin of round towers! 
Utile more was said upon the subject during supper, unless 
that a particular description was given of the lady's resi- 
dence ; but Tlbbot O'Leary was far firom letting it slip out 
of memory. On the following morning, after G^eo£Bry Gunn 
had taken his leaye (not forgetting the gentleman who had 
l^n Nash a half crown *^ last ^ther two yearn,") he re- 
maned, as that faithfhl domestic conceiyed, unusually pen- 
sive and silent, though loquacity, indeed, was never amongst 
his failings. Let us however follow Mr. Gunn. He was 
one of a class of persons very common in Ireland — and for 
an^t I know as common elsewhere. He was a liberal 
dealer in what might be called white lies. Dming out, or 
paying a visit, or breakfiisting, or even meeting a friend in 
the street, he seemed to oonader his time thrown away, if 
he did not leave a few such fictions behind him, nor was it 
neoessaiy that tiiey should be in any degree humourous, or 
have any pardcnlar object in view ; it was quite sufficient 
if they had no fi>undatu)n in truth. A foreign potentate 
dead'-a coach upset — ^Mrs. O'What d'ye call, brought to 
bed of twins — Mr. So and so killed in a duel-HSUch were 
the species of inventions which rolled from his lips like alittle 
torrent, whenever he found himself amongst a dvil set of 
hearers, and in which he was encouraged by the lan^ter 
of some firiends with whom he passed for a genuine wit. 
The instant he turned from libbot O'Leaiy's avenue, he 

u 
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trotted briskly away and slackened not his speed until he 
polled bridle at the door of a Mr. O'Connor, who was not 
less a gentleman for being a fanner, and not less a fiurmer 
for being a gentleman. This genUeman £mner appeared 
to have obscarved his approach firom the windows of the 
sitdng room, for G^eof&y Gonn had no sooner pofled np his 
horse than the hall-door opened, and Mr. O'Connor appeared 
with outstretched hand and smiling countenance. 

*^ Good morrow, good morrow ! yon are welcome. Well?" 

« I told yon I'd do it." 

*' Bat have yon done it ? Haye yon seen him ?" 

" Seen him ! If you see him not here before a month ip 
at an end. 111 give yon leave to say this head is good foi 
nothing more ^ixa slashing wheat npon." 

'^ You're a non-parieL And is s^ to know anything 
about it ?" 

^' A» much as your bve of small talk may induce you 
to communicate, provided always, and be it excepted, that 
no mention be made of a preconcerted plan. One word <^ 
that would ruin us for ever." 

'* I understand*— trust me for the discreet thing. But 
come in, come in, we are just going to luncheon. She'O be 
delighted to see you." 

" To tell you the truth," Gunn continued in a lower tone, 
as he entered the little haJl and took off his great coat, *' it 
is partly a matter of conscience with me, for I had a greater 
share than sits easy on my memory in that former trans- 
action, so that I have something like a personal interest in 
seeing— Ah, Miss Moriarty, how dy'e do ?" &c, &c, and 
all sat down to luncheon. 

There is generally a degree of decorous silence attending 
the commencement of any serious meal (such as luncheon 
often is in a mountainous country,) which gradually wears 
off accordingly as the motives diminished which stimulate 
to action rather than to dialogue. Accordingly for some 
time little was heard except the jingle of knives and forks 
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interspersed with an occasional ^ntence or two in the way 
of conrtesy. At length the attention of the company to the 
business before them appeared to relax, and conversation 
gradually became generaJ. 

^' A shocking accident I witnessed this moment on the 
road, Mrs. O'Connor/' said Mr. Gnnn, "a child ran over 
by a whed-barrow— never saw such a spectacle — driven by 
a blind man. Unfortunately it was loaded with stones — 
saw the infant— the wheel passed over its neck." 
'* Had they medical aid in time ?" asked Mr. O'Connor. 
«< Why, no— nnfortnnately the doctor was oat of the way, 
attending a lady who required his services, under very pe- 
caliar dicumstances. She had taken her passage hither in 
the canal boat at Shannon Harbour, paying cabin fare for 
one of course, when, lo and behold yon, before they had got 
half way she thought proper to fall ill and add two fine boys 
and a lovely girl to the number of her majesty's subjects. 
However, all was well until she came to settle with the 
captain at parting, when he insisted on being paid his fare 
for the whole force. She refused-*he insisted-— and was 
for keeping possession of the three young defaulters until he 
should be paid. However, on second thoughts, reflecting 
that he would probably be no gainer by such an arrange- 
ment, he preferred suing for the amount The case is to 
come on next term — 'tis a very knotty question — ^bets are 
even upon it all over the country — the curiosity is most in- 
tense. Apropos of curiosity, Miss Moriarty, I saw a friend 
of yours lately." 

** A friend of mine ?" 

^' One at least who ought to be so—as great an anti- 
quarian as yourself-— a terrible fellow for round towers — 
Mr. Tibbot O'Leaiy." 

*' Is it possible ? How I should like to see him." 
** Like aU very clever 'people, he has some oddities ; 
amongst others I hear he can't bear the idea of a wig or a 
false tooth — has some extraordinary prejudice about them." 
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Here the speaker and Mr. (yConnor exchanged significant 
looks, which seemed to indicate that their last remark had 
a meaning or a purpose beyond what it might bear upon the 
surface. 

While this was passing, Mr. O'Leary conlanned silent 
and reflective as he had been ever idnce Geofliy Gnnn's de- 
parture. Days passed away, and the same moo^ess of 
mind continned. T(»n Nash knew not what to thmk of it. 
It was in vain that he strove to draw him into a commu- 
nicative hnmoor, in vain did he even call the talismanic 
romid towers to his aid. From the moment in which Mr. 
O'Leary first heard of this fediale Pandit he was smitten 
with a desire to hold some conversation with her, and learn 
her opinion of past ages and matters before the flood. It 
was not easy, however, to accomplish it, for there was no- 
thing in the world, which he abhoired at any time, more than 
a visit of ceremony, and even if it were othen^nse, what 
formal motive conld be assigned for such a visit as this ? 
Qeoflry Gmm however had thrown out a hint which re- 
curred to the memory of the Irish antiquarian. For many 
days, Nash observed him consulting the weather glass, with 
a firequency which betokened a secret solicitude of mind. 
It continued during the space of about a month, hovering 
between the degrees Fair and Set Fan*, with a constancy 
which did not seem to afford his master any considerable 
degreeof satisfaction. Atlength, about the end of the month, 
the mercury began to fall, and bis master's spirits to rise in 
an inverse ratio, which was exceedingly puzzling to Nash. 

" Tom," said his master, with a look of sprightliness and 
glee, such as he had not manifested before since the visit 
of Mr. Gunn, "Tom, I'm in hopes we'll have ram to* 
morrow." 

" In hopes, masther ? 'm sure 'twould be our ruination. 
Sure 'tis to-morrow we have men hired to have the piaties 
dug in the next field." 

''Hang the potatoes 1" exclaimed Mr. O'Leary. 
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^' Hang the piatles ! MiUia mnrdher I I never heard so 
foolish a speech as that from him before. Hang the piaties! 
The whole stock we have again' the winter ! Lord send 
them onld books an' round towers ar'nt makin' a whirligig 
of his brains," Nash mattered, as he left the room. '' Wisha, 
we never herd more than that anj way. Hang the piaties !" 

Earlj on the following morning Nash went into his mas- 
ter's room as nsnal to take his clothes to brash. While he 
emptied the pockets and laid the contents on the table, Mr. 
O'Leary, awoke by the jingling of keys and half-pence, 
turned his head and asked : 

" Well, Nash, are we likely to have rain ?" 

" I never seen such a momin', sir. The sky is all one 
cloud from east to west, an' so low that I could a'most tetch 
it with my hand. I don't know from Adam, what we'll do 
about the piaties ; the men won't be able to*give half a day 
with the weather, a clane loss of half a guinea at the laste." 

« That's delightful" 

*^ Delightfrd I" Nash repeated involuntarily, looking over 
his shoulder with surprise. '' He's pursewarin in it, I see." 

" Nash," s^d Mr. O'Leary, pulling back his nightcap and 
sitting up, '' have both horses saddled and fed. I intend 
riding out immediately after breakfast." 

'' Is it in the rain, masther ?" 

^' It is. Make haste and do as I desire you." 

*' Pursewarin' all through !" ejaculated Nash, as he went 
out and shut the door behind him. '' A whole month of 
the fairest weather that ever came out o' the shky, he laves 
the horses in the stable without sturin,' an' now the first 
day he hears 'tis rainin' he ordhers 'em oat for a ride. ' That's 
deHghtfnl !' he says when I tell him we'll lose a guinea by 
the men. < Hang the piaties!' If he hain't gettin' light I 
do'n know what to make of it. I suppose we must only 
do his biddin'." 

Some drops were just beginning to fall as Mr. O'Leary 
and his faithful squire set off upon their journey. 
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"Will yon bring the umbrella, sir!" inquired Nash, as 
thej were abont leaving the hall-door. 

'^ No, that wonld never do." 

" Tis goin' to rain sir." 

<< So much the better." 

Nash opened his month as if to let his astonishment come 
forth. 

<< Wouldn't yon take a doak or a coat itsdf, masther, 
sech a day as this ?" 

" No, no, 'twould never answer." 

^' The lord betune uz an' harm ! A' why so, masther ?" 

" Wonder, Tom, is the child of ignorance, and experience 
the fruit of time. Be patient, therefore, and content your- 
self with doing as yon are directed." 

They rode on for something more than half a mile, at the 
termination of which space the rain began to fall in torrents. 
Mr. O'Leary now quickened his pace, and Nash followed 
his example, but their speed did not save them from a 
thorough drenching. 

*^ Dear knows, masther," exclaimed Nash, who really 
feared that the antiquarian was becoming demented, ** we'll 
be dhrowned this way. Wouldn't it be betther turn into 
some house 'till it gets lighter any way ?" 

'^ I hinted to you, Tom, that patience is the sbter of con- 
tent," replied his master continuing his gallop. 

^' Oh, bother to herself an' her sisther," muttered Nash, 
gathering the collar of his coat up under the leaf of his 
hat so as to prevent the water running down his neck, and 
fortiQring, as well as he could, that side of his person on 
which the wind beat. ^' I never had such a ride in my 
life. I wondher is he cracked in airnest. Dear knows, if 
it wasn't that I'm dhread what might happen to him, I'd 
be apt to let him folly his coorse alone. This day flogs all 
I ever hear." 

After riding about a quarter of a mile further, Mr. 
O'Leary suddenly pulled up his horse and said :*- 
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<< Tom, isn't that the ftvenne leading to Mr. O'Connor's ?" 

«' 'Tis, sir." 

^* I think we might as well turn in and ask for shelter 
there, nntil this shower passes, at all events." 

** The lord be pnused, he's comin' to again," Nash added 
to himself, as he alighted and opened the gate. They fol- 
lowed the windings of the path for nearly a qaarter of an 
honr, amid the wildest and barest sceneiy, at the end of 
which time they reached a cottage somewhat superior in 
appearance to the general description of farm honses in the 
oonntry, with at least a sufficient degree of decoration about 
the doors and windows, to intimate that the inmates were 
not compelled to be at all times toiling at the spade or the 
plough-handle. As the door, which was on that side of the 
house on which the wind did not then blow, stood open at 
the moment, our travellers alighted and entered the porch 
without ceremony. Here they stood but a few moments, 
when one of the side doors opened and a hale looking man 
of respectable appearance presented himself before the 
visitors.' Mr. O'Leary apologised for their intrusion, talked 
of the ndn, and mentioned his name, at the same time 
looking out and expressing a hope (which Nash could not 
help thinking either strangely inconsistent, or v6ry insin- 
cere), that it would shortly dear. 

*' Mr. Olieary !" exclaimed the host with an expression 
of great satisfaction, " the very man of all others who 
should be most welcome to this house. I can assure you 
you are no stranger here. Many a time your name is 
spoken of amongst us. Gome in, come in. In the first 
{dace yoall stop and dine with us — ^that's settled— -not 
a word now. Hallo I Pat, take round those horses and 
see them well taken care o£ But you are dripping wet !" 

" Oh, 'tis nothmg." 

** Nothing ? Why you couldn't do a worse thing than 
to sit in wet clothes— -that and reading a wet newspaper. 
My poor father ought to know both, for he lost his eyes by 
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(me and htelile by the other. The time of the election he 
nsed to be in sach a hnny to leam the state of the poD, 
and to read the editor's remarks, that he never would wait 
to dry the paper after taking it out of the cover. I used 
often say to him, * now, fift^er, mightn't yon as well jnst 
hold it to the fire for a minnte. Yonll certainly lose yonr 
eyesight' Tme for me, so he did. Gome np stairs and 
change yonr clothes. Not a word now. I tell yon 'tis 
madness not to do it. Peg, tell Miss Moriarty that Mr. 
(yLeary is come to spend the day with ns. Step into the 
kitchen my good friend, (addressing Nash) and warm your- 
self." 

There was no resisting, so that Mr. O'Leaiy abandoned 
himself into the hands of his host, and after the necessaiy 
change of attire, was by him conducted to the sitting-room, 
where he fonnd the antiquarian lady ready to receive him. 
To his surprise there was nothing at aU extnuH^aiy mther 
in her manner or appearance, except that she wore a 
profusion of very fine hair, which made some amends for 
a decidedly ordinary set of features. He had not, however, 
much time to speculate on either, when the blunt and hos- 
pitable master of the mansion arose and said in his cnsto- 
mary tone : — 

<< Well, now, as I have a little bumness to do before 
dinner, and would be only a blockhead in your company, 
I will leave yon both to talk of all that took place before 
the flood and after, while I settle an account with one or 
two of my tenants in another room. Let me see now 
which of ye will puzzle the other." 

One of the parties was already in this predicament. Mr. 
Tibbot O'Leary at this instant fonnd himself in the condi- 
tion of those unhappy individuals who rashly place them* 
selves in situations for which they are wholly unfitted by 
nature, and only discover their want of capacity when it 
is too late to make a graceful retreat. Not a word had 
yet passed between them, he had merely bowed to the lady 
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seven yards off on being Introdnoed, when they were left, 
as it were, caged together, with the pleasant consdonsness 
that he was expected to entertain her. Had it been with 
a lionessy Hbbot O'Leaiy could not have felt a greater oon- 
Insion <^ mind. Being totally nnnsed to anything like 
strange society, he never nntil this moment became aware 
of his fidling. Miss Moriarty, with a polite movement of 
the hand, invited him to be seated. He placed himself in 
a chair with the utmost celerity, then after a few nunntes, 
perceiving that the lady was yet standing, he sprang from 
his seat with the greatest embarrassment, and bowed re- 
peatedly by way of apology, without the power of nttering 
a syllable. After a time both obtained chairs, but without 
aeeming to have approached the nearer to anything like a 
aodable interchange of sentiments. The longer the silence 
contmued, the more difficult Mr. O'Leary found in breaking 
it, and yet the more embarrassmg it became. It was not 
that he had got nothing to say, the evU was, that a thou- 
sand things occurred to him, but all were rejected as un- 
satisfactoiy. The lady, whether that she shared his awk- 
wardness, or was resolved to enjoy it, was equally silent. 
At length when the chimney ornaments were begimung to 
dance before his eyes and the room to move slowly round, 
he ventured to stammer forth : — 

«< P — ^p— p — ^pray, ma — ^ma'am, what is your opi — ^pi 
^-pinion <rf liie r — ^r — around towers ?" 

*'I can hardly say," replied Miss Moriarty, with a de- 
gree of ease which somewhat diminished the confusion of 
her visitor, <<that I am satisfied with any of the theories 
which have been broached upon that most interesting sub- 
ject. Cambrensis calls them 'ecclesiastical towers,' with 
some probability. Lynch attributes them to the Danes, as 
does dbso Peter Walsh, who are followed by Ladwich and 
Molyneuz, but then, as Harris very proporly asks, if so, 
why are no remains to be found in Denmark ? As to Dean 
Bidiardson's conjecture that they were used by anchorites. 
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I can hardly admit it, when I know that hktory furnishes 
hot one instance of a Slylite monk in the Western Chris- 
tendom, in the celebrated wood of Ardennes. Neither can 
I saj that the ingenious bnt fiinciM author of ColUcUmea 
de re&tM Hibermoit has thoronghlj convinced me, though 
I admit his conjecture to be plausible as his eyidences are 
ingenious." 

During the deliyeiy of this speech Mr. O'Leaiy gazed 
from side to side, opened wide his eyelids in astonishment, 
and from time to time gradually moved his chair an inch or 
two nearer to the speaker. 

'' What a woman i" he ezdaimed in his own mind, and 
then added aloud : ^' I cannot help thinking ma'am, that 
one who is so familiar with the theories of others, cannot bnt 
have formed some conjecture of her own upon a subject 
which has deservedly occupied so much of her attention." 

'' Why I cannot but say I have been thinking of it," 
said Miss Moiiarty, ^'though I have not yet ventured to 
mention it to any one, there is such danger of a perscm's 
being anticipated. However, for all I have heard of Mr. 
O'Leary I am sure he would be incapable of taking so un- 
handsome an advantage. 

Mr. O'Leary acknowledged the exemption in his favour 
by a low bow, accompanied by a look of horror at tiie veiy 
idea of such baseness. 

*' My idea, then, is, that they were built for none of the 
ends I have mentioned," sud Miss Moriarty. " You are 
aware that mankind have in all ages been remarkable for 
a love of the arduous, and that no pursuits have been car- 
ried on with greater zeal, expense, and perseverance, than 
those which held out least hope of ever yielding any profi- 
table result ; and the most important practical discoveries 
in science have ofiten been attained in the pursuit of some 
visionaiy and unattainable end. The search alR/er the phi- 
losopher's stone led to the discovery of Glauber's salts — 
the study of judicial astrology produced those elaborate 
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calcalations in old times which are of such importance to 
the astronomer— and the desire to effect a North-West 
passage conducted the voyagers of England to the magnetic 
pole. Now mj theory is, that some philanthropic patron 
of letters in old time, observing this disposition in his spe- 
des, had those round towers bnilt with no other yiew than 
that they should exerdse the research and ingenuity of the 
learned, in succeeding ages, and, by furnishing an inscru- 
table subject of inquiry, perpetuate the study of Irish an- 
tiquities through all succeeding time." 

The astonishment and admiration of Mr. O'Leaiy had 
been reaching a climax during the delivery of this ingenious 
speech, at the conclusion of which he i^ain sprang from 
his seat, and seemed about to fling himsdf on his Imees in 
an ecstacy of delight, but recolleddng himself in time, he 
drew ba(^ with a respectful bow and remained in his chair. 
At the same instant die master of the mansion returned m 
time to prevent any repetition of such ecstacies, and the 
conversation became more general and less abstruse. In 
acme tune af^ dinner was announced, and served up with 
a degree of comfort which made the recollection of hiEt own 
solitary meals at Chore Abbey less tolerable in the com- 
parison to Mr. O'Leary's inward eye, than they had 
hitherto been. The worthy farmer's &mily was numerous, 
and did cordial justice to the cheer whidi was set before 
them. After the doth was removed, and grace sdd, Mr. 
O'Connor turned to his guestand made the following speech : 

** I don't know, Mr. O'Leary, whether you are a pa- 
tron of those modem fashions which they have begun to 
introduce, such as not drinking healths after dmner, bowing 
as if yon had not a joint below the shoulder, and such like, 
bat for our parts, we still keep up the good old customs 
here, and I hope you will have no objection to join us ?" 

** I can assure you, sir," said Mr. O'Leary, with equal 
cordiality, ^'that I am no friend to modem innovations or 
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ereatioii8> which very often sayonr more of self-snffidency 
than of politeness. As the poet says : 

We think our fkthen fools 80 wise we grow, 
Our jonnger eone no donbt wiU think lu so." 

** Ah l** said Mr. O'Connor, shaking his head^ '* many 
a pahnor those two lines cost me, when I nsed to write 
them in my copy book at schooL" 

The glasses were now changed, and the next ten minutes 
were occupied with a confused babble of *^ Mrs. O'Connor, 
your health," << Miss Moriarty," '' Miss O'Connor," << Mr. 
O'Connor," "Mr. O'Leaiy," "Mr. O'Leary," "Mr. O'Leary, 
your health," and a perpetual ducking of about a doseo 
heads around the table, which would have had a somewhat 
comical appearance to any person not immediately into* 
rested. 

During their ride home, and for months after, Tom Nash 
obsenred an extraordinary change in the deportment of his 
master. He became more talkative than usual, began to 
show more solicitude about his dress, shai^ every day, 
found fault with everything, staid little in his museom, 
talked much of repurs and alterations about the house, and 
acted on the whole, as if some strange influence was at 
woric within his mind. At length the secret came ont, one 
morning when Nash was in tiie act of carrying a bag of 
seed sets into the back parlour. 

" Tom," said Mr. O'Leary, " yon must not put oats or 
potatoes into that parlour any more." 

" Why so, masther ? what hurt is it doin' there ?" 

" No matter. She mightn't like it" 

" Is it ould NeUy, sir ?" 

" No, your mistress." 

" Ify missiz 1" Nash exclaimed, dropping the bag of oats. 

" Yes — didn't I tell you I am going to be married ?" 

For nearly a quarter of an hour, tiie master and man 
remained gazing in each other's countenances, without at- 
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tering a syllable. At length, the latter found words to say 
in a tone of the profotmdest sympathy : — 

*' The Lord preserve ns, masther I" 

*^ Amen, Tom !" sighed Mr. O'Leaiy, and not another 
sentence was exchanged between them npon the subject, 
until Mrs. O'Leary, d-devant Miss Moriarty, was intro- 
duced, amid rejoicings that resonnded far and near, to the 
Tenerable mansion which, it was the owner's will and 
pleasure, should thenceforth call her mistress. 

For a considerable time after his marriage, Nash observed 
nothing in the demeanour or conversation of his master 
which could lead him to suspect that he regretted the step 
which he had taken. Mrs. O'Learj was all that could be 
wished in. every respect, either by master or servant, and 
indeed ilSurpiised Nash a great deal more than he cared 
to let Mr. O'Leary understand, how she came to be so 
easily satisfied. Matters continued in this even course 
until they received a second visit from Mr. Qeofl&y Gunn, 
now " Counsellor^' Gunn, who, on hearing the humourous 
antiquarian repeat his happiness for the hundredth time, 
exclaimed : 

*^ I can tell you then, that if ladies are curious, they 
sometimes know how to keep a secret. Did you hear 
about Captam * ♦ * ♦♦ and his wife ?" 

« No— what of them ?" 

'^ A most extraordinary story, they tell indeed. They 
had been living together in perfect hannony, it seems for 
more than twenty years, when she died, and it was for the 
fiiBt time discovered that she had exactly got two faces — 
one behind and one before." 

'* Nonsense 1" exclaimed Mr. O'Leary. 

*' It may be so," replied his Mend. *' I do not answer 
fiir the reiJity of the story. 



^ I know Dot how the tntih may be, 
I 0ay the tale, as 'twas said to me." 
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<' If it be trne,'* said Tibbot, " I tbink the wont part of 
the affiur waft the keeping it concealed from her hnsband." 

As he said this, he coold not help observing that his 
wife looked uneasy and confosed, and a strange doubt 
roshed into his mind, which re-awakened his original fdble 
in more than aQ its former force. The conversation ended; 
but for a long time after, Tibbot did not retam the nntron- 
bled peace of mind which had till now accompanied his 
steps. The extreme amiability of his helpmate had won 
all his confidence, but it made him nneasy to perceive that 
Mrs. O'Leary did not behave towards lum with an equal 
absence of reserve. There was evidently somethmg prey- 
ing on her mind, and the more pains he took to remove 
eveiything that conld in the least degree interfere with her 
peace and comfort^ the more she seemed to feel it 

*' I don't know what to do about it, Tom," he said, one 
day addressing Nash, who was the only person in whom he 
could repcse a confidence. *' She scarcely eats a morsel, 
and instead of going off, as I thonght it woold, it is only 
growing worse and worse every day.'* 

*' Ah, morther," said Nash, ^ don't be vezin' yoorself 
aboat it. You don't know the women. They'd keep on 
dyen' that way firom the age of fifteen to a hnndherd. 
The only way in the world is to let 'em alone an' lave 'iem 
to themselves. The more notice that's tnk of 'em, the 
wosre they gets. They don't know their selves what is it 
ails 'em half their time. Take it from me, 'tis never any 
good to be frettin'y more espedally if you lets 'em observe it." 

Mr. O'Leary adopted Tom's advice, and found his account 
in doing so. For a considerable time after, he observed 
that the less he appeared to notice the anxiety which preyed 
on Mrs. O'Lear/s mind, the more visibly it diminished. 

Years rolled away, and after a life spent in the most ex- 
emplary discharge of all her daties as a wife and mother, 
Mrs. O'Leary fdt her death to be at hand. In disposmg 
her mind with all the tranqoillity which an untroubled con- 
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science afforded, to enter on its final passage to a better 
world, her faithM spoose took notice that something of her 
long forgotten and mysterious melancholy, would occasion- 
ally cast a gloom npon her manner. At length, finding her 
end approach, she called him to her bedside, and after say- 
ing mnch to him in the way of consolation and advice, as 
to the care of the hoose and children, she added with an 
appearance of anxiety. 

'' I have now but one request to add. It is, that my 
head-dress, such as it is, be not removed after my death ; 
that you will not yourself uncover my head, nor suffer any 
one else to do so. I have a particular objection to it. 
Gfeat and good minds, my dear Tibbot, are always superior 
to the mean vice of curiosity. I am sure I need say no 
more to yon, except to add, that the injury will be your own, 
if yon neglect to comply with this, my last injunction." 

In the first access of sorrow, for the loss of so faithful, 
and so amiable a partner, Mr. O'Leary found nothing very 
arduous in the accomplishment of her dymg wishes. Aftor 
the first day, however, when nature had exhausted herself 
in fits of mourning, and intervals of quiet reflection would 
succeed the tumult of the widower's grief, he could not pre- 
vent the question repeatedly presenting itself to his mind^ 
what in the world could be her motive for desiring that her 
head-dress might not be removed ? 

In palliation of any negligence, which the worthy anti- 
qoarian might have committed in resisting such suggestions, 
it should be remembered that a great portion of his life had 
been spent in researches, having chiefly for their end the 
gratification of that foible, on which his excellent wife in 
dying had imposed so grievous a burthen. By continually 
recurring, and meeting at each firesh assault a fainter resist- 
ance, it obtained atlength a complete mastery over his mind. 
It was in vain he thought of Blue Beard, and a thousand 
other awful warnings of the kind. In the throes of his 
cariosity, desiring rather to gain an accomplice than a 
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coanMilory he confided lus agcmies to Nash, and demrodhis 
opinioiL 

**Be dis an' be dat," said Nash, wbo, in a matter which 
appeared to him indifferent on the scofe of morality, crasi- 
dered rather what wodd be agreeable to his master, than whit 
was moat inaecordance with the laws of chivalric honour — 
*' dat I may never die in sin, bnt I'd hate a dawny peep." 

" Bnt then her last words, Tom — ^her dying wii^tes." 

*' Ayeh, snre she neverll know it." 

<< WeO," said Mr. CLeaiy much shocked, " I am sure 
yon do not consider the meaning of what yon say. I wish 
indeed she had never g^ven snch an injunction, for it is pro- 
bable I never should have thought for a moment about her 
head-dress. Could I trust you Tom, with what I suspect 
to be the true cause of her injunction ?" 

^ Could jfou thrust me, masther I** 

-« I befieve I can. Well then, Tom, I think the true 
reason is ■ ' * he looked around, and then whispered in 
horrified accents in his eai^— '' that my wife had two fiftoes.'' 

« Erra, howl I" 

" I often remarked some mystery about her on that pomt 
However, I, who have all my life been so firee firom this 
ridiculous foible, must not yield myself up to it now." 

** Wisha, the dear knows," saidiNash, whose curiosity was 
now wound up to as high a pitch as that of his master, *'I 
would^t have the laste scruple in life about it If it was 
anything that would bring her any harm, or keep any good 
from her, the case would be different." 

<' That is true, Tom," said his master, <<she told me thatit 
would be to my own injury. Now, were any other interests 
at stake, I wouldn't for the world—but as it can injure 
no one but myself— —>come along, you must assist me in 
this awful inquiry. 

They entered the room in which lay the remains of the 
poor lady, Mr. O'Leary's mind filled with the stoxy of 
Gecffi:ey Gunn, which bad occupied his thoughts since he 
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first heard it, a great deal oftener than he woold have wished 
Mis. O^Leary to saspetib. Having ezdnded, on different 
pretexta, every other individual, they proceeded to the task 
of removing the head-dress. A cold perspiration already 
stood on Nash's brow as he lent his aid in the investigation, 
holding the candlein his hand, while his master, with a coun- 
tenance expressing the most horrible anticipations, removed 
the mysterions head-dress. Imagine his amazement, when 
he disclosed to vie w 



At this instant, some gravd was thrown from without 
againstthe window of the Jnry Boom. Almost all started, 
as if they held the chun of a galvanic battery, so highly 
were their nerves excited by the situation into which the 
eighth Juryman had brought his principle characters. 

'' Who can that be ?" cried a juror. 

The Foreman arose and lifted up the window. 

" Who's there?" he asked after a pause. 

*' Tis nobody, only myself, your honour," replied a well 
known voice from below. " I'm come to know if your 
honours are done with the bottles and things." 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the fleeting na- 
ture of all human gratitude, than the effect which this an- 
nouncement produced in the Jury-room. All the good 
offices and merits of the poor oysterman seemed forgotten 
in the general burst of indignation, which arose at his in- 
terrupting the story in so critical a juncture. 

'^Tell the fellow to be hanged," cried one. 

** Twould be a good deed," cried another, '' to break one 
of his bottles upon his own head. 

'^ Give the scoundrel his glasses, and send him about hb 
bosiness," exclaimed a third. 

The foreman, who as chairman, preserved the greatest 
degree of moderation, here interposed and caused the line 
of handkerchief to be once more lowered for the basket, 
observing that in a world where so much intentional evil 
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paased, without aoj appreheosioQ whatever, it was radier 
hard to make mach account of what was purely accidental. 
The oysterman bdng satisfied, the eighth Jnrymaii xesnmed 
hui tale. 

Gentlemen, said he, I fear after all this indignation, that 
yon will be mach disappointed at the condnsion of my stor j. 
All that Mr. O'Leaiy discovered on removing the awfiil 
head-dress, was, that the fine hair of which he had so often 
expressed an enthusiastic admiration, was only his wife's 
by purchase. The good lady had no more than the average 
qoantity of features, and less than the average quantity of 
hair, and sharing the weakness of the lady, who on a tike 
occasion, charged her handmaid to 

"^-^ give her cheek a little red! 

she feared that it should be known, even after her death, 
that she was indebted for ahnost her only personal attrac- 
tion to a wig. 

The eighth Juror having concluded his story, there was 
a general caU for his song ; which, in order to avoid the for- 
feit, he gave, after a little hesitation, as follows : 



*TiS| it is the Shannon^s stream, 

Brightly glancing, brightly glaudng, 
See, oh see the mddy beam 

Upon its waters dancing ! 
ThoB returned firom travel vain, 
Tears of exile, years of pain, 
To see old Shannon's &ce .again. 

Oh the bliss entrancing ! 
Hail, oar own majestic stream, 

Flowing ever, flowing ever. 
Silent in the morning beam, 

Our o¥m beloved river ! 
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n. 

Fling thy rocky portals wide, 

Western ocean, we s tern ocean ; 
Bend ye lulls on either side, 

In solemn, deep devotion ; 
While beftne the rising gales 
On his heaving surface a^i1g ^ 
Half the wealth of £rin*s vales, 

With imdnlating motion. 
Hail, onr own beloved stream, 

Flowing ever, flowing ever. 
Silent in the morning beam. 

Oar own majestic river! 

m. 
On thy bosom deep and wide, 

Noble river, lordly river. 
Royal navies safe might ride, 

Green Erin's lovdy river ! 
Piond upon thy banks to dwell, 
liet Die ring Ambition's knell. 
Lured by Hope's illusive spell 

A^^ to wander, never. 
Hail, our own romantic stream, 

Ftowing ever, flowing ever. 
Silent in the morning beam. 

Our own majestic river ! 

17. 

Let me, from thy placid course, 

Gentle river, mighty river. 
Draw such troth of silent force, 

As sophist uttered never. 
Thus, like thee, undianging still. 
With tranquil breast, and ordered wzD, 
My heaven appointed conne fulfil, 

Undeviating ever ! 
Hail our own majestic stream. 

Flowing ever, flowing ever, 
Silent in the morning beam. 

Our own delightful river ! 

It was acknowledged by all that the eighth Juror had ac- 
quitted himself of the conditions laid down in the beggining 
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of the evening ; on which the next in order waa called open 
to try whether it might be in his power to lay claim to the 
same good fortune. 



THE NINTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 

THE LAME TAILOR OF MACEL. 



Gentlemen, sud the ninth Jnror, I should have at once 
to pay my forfeit with a good grace (for I never charged my 
memory with anything like a story,) bnt for an accideot 
which I will relate to yon, as an appropriate preface to my 
tale. 

In the course of last antnmn, it happened that bnainess 
called me for the first time in my life, to visit the dty of 
Paris. If any one of the company has had either the good 
or bad fortune, as the case may have been, to see that cele- 
brated capital, he must have observed to his great per- 
plexity, perhaps and grief, that the houses in some of the 
streets are numbered in so irregular a manner, that it is 
often a matter of no little difficulty to ascertain an address, 
however minute a note one may have taken of it on leav- 
ing home. It was in such d state of mind, that I was pick- 
ing my steps to and fro, on a dirty November morning, io 
the Rue de la Harpe, one of the dirtiest thoroughfares of 
the arrondisement to which it belongs, being led by my 
classical curiosity, to search for that fkmous relic of the 
Roman times in France, which is known to modem tourists, 
under the name of the Palais dea Tkermes, I had turned 
aside into an entry, with the view of once more consoltliig 
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my map and guide book without the risk of being roled 
into the channel by some liberty-loving voUuriert when a 
good woman, who stood at an adjoining shop door, and con- 
jectured by my proceedings on what enterprise I was bound, 
said something of which the words, '^ Palais des ThermeSy" 
were the only ones that conveyed any meaning to my ear. 
On my nodding assent, for I understood her countenance 
better than her words, she gave utterance to a good natored 
volley of instructions, out of which the words ^* totU contre 
— parte cochere — a droiie — " and ** enface^^ were all I 
could comprehend, but they were enough, so with a civil 
** 'Merci," I hurried on toward the porte cochercy of which 
she spoke, and gazed with surprise, and I confess some 
little disappointment, on the mouldering walls of alternate 
brick and stone, which had been for so long a time the seat 
of Roman splendour and authority. Dean Swift, by a fine 
stroke of satire, makes Gulliver express his disappointment 
at finding the cathedral of Brobdignag only three thousand 
feet high, and with perhaps as little reason, I felt a certain 
damp on my spirits on finding a palace in which the Roman 
emperors had feasted fifteen centuries before, no better than 
a mass of ruins. 

As I do not choose to luring any body into trouble, more 
especially, when they have been civil and obliging to one, 
I shall not tell you where it was that I picked up a certain 
Greek manuscript, containing the fieicts of the story I am 
about to tell you, I can only say in general terms that the 
concierge who shows '' those interesting remains," as they 
are called in the guide books, is a very civil person. If 
you should desire to know any more, I can only answer you 
by a sentence known to tourists, in search ofehambrei alotur 
in the streets of Paris — Farkz au portier. 

With your good leave then, continued the ninth Juror, 
drawing the candle nearer to him, and taking from one 
pocket a manuscript, and from another a pair of spectacles, 
the one of which he laid upon his knee, while he fixed the 
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Other on his nose, with jonr permission, I will read for yon 
the stoiy of Ohenides the Lame Tdlor of Macel, as the 
writer stiles himself, though eyidentl? a person of very su- 
perior mind and understanding. 

** What 1" exdaimed a juror, '^ are yon going to read all 
that Gkeek for us ?" 

^ No — ^no," he replied, lifting his spectacles from his 
nose, and gazing under them at the speaker, this is not 
Greek. I had it done into English^ as our forefathers ex- 
pressed it, by a very dever fellow, a relation of mine who 
lives in the county Cork, and as I have no head of my own 
for spinnmg a story I will give you this by way of substi- 
tute, if you desire it. 

No person expressing any objection, the ninth Juror ad- 
justed hb spectacles, and read as follows. 



THE LAME TAILOR OF MACEL. 



CHAPTER L 

Birth of Chenides — Some aocoont of his fiBither— The early love of 
leaming, and dislike of his needle — ^ICakes acqaaintance with a 
SophisU—Desires to behold a aaperoatoral being — ^Consequences 
thereupon. 

In this lonely desert I prepare, my dear Chiysanthus, to 
give thee an account of the singular adventures which have 
induced me to fly the haunts of men, and to consume in 
silence and solitude, amid burning sands, and in the practice 
of religious austerities, a life once chequered by a variety of 
worldly adventure. 

I was bom in Macel, a place of little note, in Cappadocia, 
towards the middle of the fourth century, according to the 
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Christian mode of compntiag time. My father, who exer- 
cised the trade of a tailor, was obliged to take np his resi- 
dence in this remote district, owing to a circomstance which 
may be worth relating. 

He had been long settled in a comfortable way of bnsi- 
ness, in the city of Alexandria, which was at that time 
pretty evenly divided between the Pagans and the Chris- 
tians, although it was easy to see that the scale was akeady 
tnmiDg in favour of the latter, and almost all those persons 
who filled the public offices were of that persuadon. \Still, 
the former were formidable from their multitude, and though 
sacrifices were more rare amongst them than heretofore, yet 
they did not fi)rbear to have their festal days and ceremonies, 
which they observed in a manner tiiat was often as little to 
the comfort, as it was to the edification of their neighbours. 

My father was one of a very numerous class, who as yet 
belonged neither to the one side nor the other. His parents 
had been Pagans^ but ahready somewhat cooled in devotion 
to their gods, by observing the progress which the new 
fiuth had made amongst their friends and acquaintances, so 
that they were not veiy strenuous in instOling into their 
children's minds, that abhorrence of the Christians, which 
had been no small part of the religion of their forefathers. 
The result of this indifference was that my father shot up 
in what might be caUed, a sort of neutral ground, between 
the two persuasions, so that when he had arrived to man's 
estate, little more could be said of him than that he was 
a very excellent taQor. Few people in Alexandria had any 
great opinion of his religion, but all were unanimous in 
praise of his. work, and witii that he appeared to be content. 
I cannot help thinking, that he was encouraged in this mid- 
dle course, by observing that it procured 1dm advantages 
in the way of his business, which he would probably have 
missed had he openly declared himself on the one side or 
the other. As it was, he numbered amongst his customers 
persons of every description, and contented himself with 
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avoiding to give ofifence to any bj his sentiments, wluk he 
strained eveiy neire to please them all in the fashion of his 
garments. 

Persons of this character are, however, always in danger 
of some turn of events which may render their nentraHty 
more troublesome than the most dedded partizanship. It 
happened one day when my father was at work amongst 
his men, that a neighboor, who was a Christian, dropped 
in to look after a cloak which he had left to be repured. 
and asked my father what course he intended to observe on 
the approaching festival of Serapis ? 

" For my part," said he, " I will hang no lamp over my 
door, thongfa they were to drag the house about my ears. 
I hear some say there is every expectation of a tumult." 

My father, to whom this intelligence caused no slight 
uneasiness, applauded the resolution of his customer, at the 
same time that he evaded giving any direct answer to his 
inquiry respecting the line of conduct himself intended to 
pursue. Indeed he could scarce have done so, for he knew 
not himself distinctly, as yet, what it was to be. If he re- 
fused to hang lamps and flowers over his door, as was the 
custom with the pagan citizens, he ran the risk of severe 
injury, both to property and person, on the part of the in- 
censed votaries of Serapis and Isis, and if he complied with 
the custom, he lost, at one sweep, the countenance of all 
his Christian patrons, who were, by a great deal, both the 
most numerous and the wealthiest portion of his customers. 
In cases of this kind, where the temporal gains and losses 
on both sides were exactly of one weight, I must do my 
poor father the justice to say, that he was always carefiil 
to give the casting vote to conscience, and as he had pri- 
vately a leaning to the Christian side, he indulged his pre- 
dilection in this instance. Poor man I the consequence to 
him was as disastrous as if he had incurred it from the 
purest motives, and he had all the sufferings of a confessor 
with, I fear, but a very small portion of the merit bdonging 
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to snch a character. His cnstomer, already spoken of, 
was right in snpposing that there woald be a tnmalt on the' 
night of the feast of Serapis. It began as the noisy revel- 
lers passed some doors which had no lamps and garlands 
hong oat in honour of the occasion. Before the prefect 
could make his appearance in order to qnell the sedition, 
the rioters had already plundered and almost demolished 
seyeral houses, amongst which was that of my poor father,, 
whose worst anticipations had merely pointed to a probable 
diminnticm of custom. 

Thus totally ruined and obliged to leave the city, he took 
refuge, after many vicissitudes not worth detailing, in the 
remote comer of Cappadocia ah«ady named, in which I 
was bom, within a year of the foregoing occurrence. I 
was bred up to my father's business, more I confess to his 
liking than to my own taste, for I was naturally gifted with 
a reflective turn of mind that could never be content to 
waste all its force upon the insignificant details of so humble 
a profession. Accordingly, from the time when I first 
learned to finger a needle until I was fifteen years of age, 
a day scarcely passed over my head on which I did not 
receive a severe chastisement, either verbal or manual, from 
my fiiither, for some piece of neglect occasioned by absence 
of mind, and too great a proneness to indulge in abstract 
reflections, when I should be attending to the work upon 
my knee. My thoughts, indeed, it is true, were not occu- 
pied about idle and frivolous subjects, such as games, plays, 
shows in the amphitheatre, and such toys, but they were as 
completely hurried away from my mechanical tasks, and my 
clipping and stitching was as much neglected as if they had 
been busy about the silliest fancies in the world, and that 
seemed to my father the very nucleus of the calamity. 

'^ Tell me one thing, Chenides," he would say, when my 
good genius put it into his head to reason with me, rather 
than vent his wrath upon my body, *' if thou wert hungry, 
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(as thoQ art like often to be at thb tuloring), to whom 
wonldst thou apply in thy necessity, to a sophist or a baker?" 

To snch a question there could be only one answer ^^ven. 
*' To a baker, father," I replied. 

^* Most truly then," ssud my father, " art thou named 
Ghenides, which signifies the son of a goose, when tbon 
deemest that those who art in want of well-wronght attire, 
cannot reason as correctly. When a costomer comes into 
onr shop it is not a new Pythagoras he expects or wishes 
to find behind the door, bat a good working tailor, and if 
thoa hast all the philosophy on earth, I would not give a 
dry pea for thy wisdom, while thou continuest a dunce at 
the needle and the shears." 

^' It may be as thou sayest," I replied ; ^' but if thou 
interpret my name, ^ Son of a Goose,' in respect of my de- 
scent, by what name then shall men call thee, father ?" 

Offended by what he conceived the impertinence of this 
inquiry, my father, without making any answer in words, 
fell to beating me over the shoulders, the usual accompani- 
ment of his instructions. 

I could not however deny the justice of his reproaches, 
and strove to amend, but my predilections, though repressed, 
were not extinguished. In truth, my fisither was not alto- 
gether reasonable, for it ia hardly possible that a person of 
a rational mind could remain satisfied with the merely ani- 
mal kind of training with which he would have me be con- 
tent. As for him, he seemed to care for nothing but his 
trade. The place was not so poor but there were one or 
two sophists to give lectures in it, with one of whom I 
managed to scrape an acquaintance by affording him the 
aid of my needle in repuring any fissures made by time in 
his threadbare garment, a task which his poverty and the 
thinness of his auditory obliged him often to impose upon 
me. In return for such good offices, he gave me a general 
knowledge of the doctrines of various philosophers, such as 
sufiiced to stimulate the desire of information which I 
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already entertained, withont satisfying it I well remem- 
ber the feeling with which I retomed from the first lectnre 
I ever heard him deliver, having stolen away from the 
bouse when my father thoaght I was in bed. I can well 
remember the absorbed and absent state of feeling, the 
dilation of mind which I experienced, as I returned home- 
ward by moonlight through the narrow streets, my imagina- 
tion fhll of the speculations of various schools, and revolving 
with a sort of wondering delight, the doctrines of the sto- 
ics, the Epicureans, the Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and 
others, which I had heard detailed in the course of the even- 
ing. The fat Oappadodan slave, (the only one whom we 
possessed), whom I had bribed with a measure of Greek 
wine to open the door sofUy for me on my return, was 
faithftd to our contract, and I retired to rest unperceived by 
my father, to dream of atoms and transmigrations, matter 
and spirit, and I know not what beside, which had consti- 
tuted the subject of my good sophist's lecture. 

But what most of all awakened my interest were those 
discussions which treated of a s^arate state of existence 
in a manner somewhat superior to the vulgar and super- 
stitious notions of those with whom we commonly asso- 
dated. Everything relating to this favourite theme had 
for me, whose mind had never received any training of the 
kind, a fadnation, which might have been destructive to a 
person of less simplicity of character, but I was naturally 
blessed by Providence with a quiet contented disposition, 
and a good humoured turn, which I would not have ex- 
changed for the heads of all the sophists in Greece. 
Day and night, however, I devoted every instant that I 
conld spare to my beloved studies. All the money I could 
save out (^ the little gams allowed me by my father, went 
in the purchase of such books as I could procure in the 
place. An accident which all my friends considered a very 
serious misfortune, but for which I found abundant consohi- 
tion in tho leisure it procured me, enabled me to reach a 
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greater proficieiK^ in learaiog than it is possible I might 
otherwise have for a long time attained. 

One nighty after readmg over, as was my wont, the Gol- 
den Verses of Pythagoras* in which I took an especial de- 
ligfaty I was so hurried beyond myself, by reflectiona con- 
nected with these subjects, that the morning began to dawn 
before I could get a wink of sleep, tend when I did so, it 
was but to dream of spectres, shades, starry influences, and 
all things connected with that mysterious world of which I 
had heard and read so much, and respecting which our 
sophists gave such conflicting accounts. With nerves ex- 
hausted from long continued study and intense reflection, 
and now still furUier weakened by want of sufficient sleep 
and by uneasy dreams, I arose before sunrise and walked 
out in the fir^h morning air, hoping by its influence to 
dispel the weariness I felt before the hour should arrive for 
opening my father's shop. 

At no great distance from our dwelling, stood the mag- 
nificat castle in which two young princes, nephews of the 
Emperor Constantine, were kept secluded, in order to be 
educated in a manner suited to their birth. The building 
was furnished after the Roman style, with extensive gar- 
dens, baths, and fountains, and often in walking at evening 
by the little river which flowed by its walls, did I admire 
the happy condition of those youtiis, thus furnished from 
their very childhood with all chat could enrich the mind 
and form the understanding. Mathematics, dialectics, aU 
that related to the science of reasoning, those sciences of 
which I could receive but stimulating glimpses, as I did of 
the outer walls of that royal abode in which they dwelt, 
were at their daily use, with the assistance of the most 
celebrated masters in fathoming their depth. What a dif- 
ference between their lot and that of a poor tailor's son! 
Even the half-starved sophist, who sometimes flang me a 
piece of instruction by way of reward for keeping hb rags 
together, as one throws a bone to a hungry beggar, and 
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whom I looked upon as a living mine of infonnation, was, 
I understood, a mere dunce, compared to the least profi- 
cient of those who were entrusted with the tuition of the 
young princes. 

The dusky twilight of morning, and the gloom of the 
trees by which the castle was sunounded, invested it on 
this occasion, with a solemnity more than usually impres- 
sive. As I rambled along by the river side, which was con- 
siderably lower than the sate on which tiie castle stood, I 
perceived a spot immediately adjoining the garden walls 
above, which seemed to command an extensive prospect of 
the heights of Mount Argeus and the surrounding conntiy. 
The ascent to this spot from the place on which I stood, 
was rather precipitous, but I was not yet the ^' Lame Tailor 
of Macel," as the people called me after my mishap, and I 
reached it without much difficulty. While I remained gazing 
on the landsc^>e, yet dimly lighted, and revolving in my 
mind the difficulties which my humble condition opposed to the 
gratification of my ruling passion, the acquisition of know- 
ledge, one reflection led to another, nntil, as persons are 
wont sometimes foolishly to use when alone, I began to 
utter some sentences aloud. 

Where were now the times, I asked, when immortal beings 
were accustomed to hold commumon with the sons of men ? 
I had heard firom my relatives, when a child, an infinite num- 
ber of stories relat^ to the discovery of hidden treasure, 
through some preter-natural agency. Wliy will not some 
being from that shadowy worid, step in to my assistance 
at this moment, since none of my own species are willing to 
assist me ? Appear, if ye exist, ye who are so much taUccd 
of and so little seen. I fear you not ; I court, I call upon 
yon. This is the scene and tiie time for your manifesta- 
tion, and here is a being who, of all others, requires and 
implores your aid. If you have any existence other than 
in the speech of babblers, appear !" 

Turning, as I uttered those foolish words, which I shall 
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regret the longest day I liye, I beheld staading immediately 
between me and the garden wall a ^gan which fixed my 
attention in a more forcible manner than any on which I 
ever yet had set my eyes. It was that of a yonng man 
abont the middle size, his neck thick and short, his shonl- 
ders hoge and incessantly in motion, and his feet in an ine- 
solnte attitude, as if deliberating whether they should 
stand or go. His eyes had a kind of disagreeable light, 
that seemed as if their owner wished to read my Yerysonl, 
yet they shiflted and twinkled when their gaze met mine, 
as if not willing to undergo a similar scrutiny in retom. 
His nose and month had a disdainfol expresdon, while his 
lower lip hung downward in a manner that gave a pecn- 
liarly hideons air to the whole conntenance, and a beard 
pointed and grisly, completed the nnconth iqppearance of 
the whole fignre. How he had come there I conld not 
divine, for I possessed the only pathway leading up the 
steep ascent. If hnman, he must have used some hidden 
passage through the massive garden wall, and if more or 
less he must have descended from the air above, or risen 
through the solid earth. That he was not an inmiateiial 
being, however, I soon discovered, both by the effects of 
his motion and the sound of his voice, which was at the 
same time violent and hesitating, as if the speaker were 
never folly decided in his thoughts^ and strove to cover 
his embarrassment of mind by a needless vehemence of 
expression. 

*^ Whom do you caQ ?" he said, with a glance in whicli 
derision was blended with curiosity." 

^' Thee — ^if thou canst assist me,'' was my reply. 

" What is your difficul^ ?" 

^' The ignorance in which I was bom, and in which 1 
unwillingly remain," I answered, with a readiness which 
afterwards surprised me. 

*' And what kind of knowledge do yon seek ?" 

'' That which brings happiness." 
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The lip of the stranger curled more than nsna], and he 
said with a voice that had more of contempt than of com- 
passion. 

'^ Of what calling art thou ?" 

« A tailor." 

'* And then dwellest in Macd ? 

"Yes." 

'' And what is thy wish at present ?^ 

" To travel if possible to Athens, and become a disciple 
of one of the nnmerons sophists who giye instmctions in 
that city." 

^*Bnt that will require money." 

" Aye I that is my difficulty. Alas, the needle and the 
shears will never bring me these." 

" Art thou a Christian." 

" No." 

" A Pagan, then ?" he asked with vivacity. 

'' Nor a Pagan, neither. I have been brought up in 
ignorance of all but tailoring." 

** Thy father was wise." 

" If so," I replied, '* he was a shrewd miser of his wis- 
dom, for he never showed nor shared it. If he be wise, 
for teaching me nothing more, then the eagle is wise, and 
wiser than he, for to say nought of the difference between 
flying and stitching, he teaches his young to soar rather 
than to sit. And if all men be no wiser, why then our race 
has been ill used, for the eagle and the lion and the dolphin 
have their garments ready made, while nature has left our 
outward furnishing to the tailor. I doubt there is some- 
what at the bottom of this wonderful design which has 
placed us so far beneath, and, at the same time, so imma- 
surably above all other animals." 

'' Thy father should have made thee a barber and not a 
tailor," said the stranger. " Enowest thou not that silence 
and gravity are as commendable in the latter calling as the 
lack of both in the former ?" 
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^^ I crave pardon if I have offimded," I replied, '' bat 
there are moments when, as I meditate npon tiie subjects, 
I find an ardour arise within me which it is impossible for 
mc to restrain. They talk of the wisdom of contentment, 
bat is it contentment — ^is it not rather slavish indolence of 
spirit, to eat, drink, sleep, stitch and dip on from day to 
day, without knowing whence I come or whither I 
go, driven on at random like a pOotless bark in the ^gean 
on a cloudy night. I know that I come from my mother's 
womb and go to the grave of worois, bat if that be all, the 
beginning and end, the alpha and omega of my journey, 
why do I fancy more ? why can I fancy it ? To be born 
— ^to marry — ^and to die I If that be all, would I had never 
been ! or would at least I had never been cnrsed with long- 
ings that make the mind miserable without making it wise. 
The bee, the ant, the bird, the beast, seem all contented 
with their several destinies. The fish, as he cleaves the 
shining waters around him, asks not of his origin or end; 
the rainbow-tinted butterfly, as he sports in the noonday 
sun, inquires not what shdl be his doom when the snow 
cloud shall gather once more upon the summit of Monnt 
Argeus. Their hour of enjoyment is not embittered by 
those impatient questionings which make the present tome 
a dreaiy blank, and fix my thoughts for ever either on the 
past or on the futore." 

'* If thou be as expert at the needle as thou art with thy 
tongue," said the stranger, *' I blame not thy father for con- 
fining thee to the use of it. But, tell me, dost thou reckon 
personal courage amongst those qualities with which Natore 
has endowed thee ?" 

'* I am not, I think, more fearful than tailors in general/ 

'* It is a prudent answer. Here then, let me bind this cloth 
over thine eyes, and foUow me in dUmce." 

I consented without speakmg, and he bound the cloth 
upon my eyes. Then desiring me take hold of his garment, 
he moved around several times as if with the view of ren- 
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dering me unable to tell in what direction we were abont 
proceeding. After walking ^Ye or six paces, we descended 
suddenly about half that number, when the stranger bade 
me stoop low and follow bim, still retaining my hold upon 
his garment. I did so, and after treading for some time 
what seemed to be a low and yanked passage, with many 
windings and several abmpt descents, I could perceive by 
the sound of our footsteps, that we had entered a capacious 
chamber. Here with a sudden twitch, the stranger wrested 
his garment from my grasp, and after listening to his hastily 
retiring steps as they grew fainter from distance, a sullen 
sound like that of a massiye door sent home with violence 
into its place, resounded, through the place, and all was 
silent after. I called, but there was no answer. I took the 
bandage from my eyes, but could see nothing. All was 
daiiL around me, and the idea that either a silly or a mis- 
chievous trick had been played upon me, filled my mind 
with shame and indignation. 

After an hour had elapsed in the most distressing reflec- 
tions, I began to grope about the gloomy vault in which I 
was left, to seek for some mode of egress, but in vain. 
Nought met my hands all around but the massive circular 
wall, nor conld I in the pondrous door, find either chink or 
hole to satisfy me that I still retained the faculty of vision. 
Calling out might subject me, eyen supposing I should be 
heard, to still more unpleasant treatment, so I resolved to 
reserve that measure as a last resource, and allow a rea- 
sonable time for the capricious stranger to return, if he en- 
tertained any idea of so doing. 

CHAPTER IL 

Anotbeb question arose to my mind, namely, whether 
the person I had been conversing with was in reality a 
Bopematural bang, who had come at my summons, or a 
mere creature of flesh and bone like myself* A few reflee- 

T 
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tions condocted me to the latter conclasioD, yet not so 
Borelj bat there still remained a great degree of perplexity 
upon my mind. I had likewise canse for anxiety of a more 
vulgar kind. What would my father think of my absence, 
and in what way wonld he receive me on my return ? On 
this point, however, there was no use in dweUing, and it 
was never my wont to torment myself by brooding over tiie 
anticipation of evil which of necessity must be. Accor- 
dingly, I rather yielded to musings of a more congenial 
nature, and began in my own mind to compare the present 
state of darkness and confinement in which I was placed 
with the ignorance that enveloped my mind, and which I 
was so anxious to have dispelled. 

While my thoughts were thus engaged, I gradually felt 
the effects of the want of rest and mental labour of the 
previous night, and although I judged the day must be now 
considerably advanced, I soon fell into a profound and 
dreamless sleep, from which I was at .length awakened with 
sensations of pleasure so exquisite that I never can forget 
their influence. As my senses slowly returned, delicious 
strains of music came floating from a distance that seemed 
to lend them a celestial softness. At the same moment (a 
sound not less delightful to my Gal's,) I heard the massive 
door thrown open, and a figure entered, which, by the ligLt 
of a lamp it bore in one hand, I soon recognised to be t£at 
of my mommg acquaintance. 

I was about to burst forth into reproaches, but he laid 
one finger on his lips with a warning frown, and beckoned 
me once more to follow him in silence. Having no alter- 
native, I complied, and emerging from the dungeon (for 
such it seemed to be,) I entered a handsooie arbour, seated 
on a slope thickly cloathed with foliage, from which I had a 
view of an extensive garden furnished with fountains, baths, 
and acqueducts of a princely grandeur. Some mnsidana 
seated under a date tree, produced in concert, the sonnds 
which had broken so agreeably upon my slumber. While 
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I gazed with wonder on a scene so new to my eyes, my 
gaide accosted me in the hesitating tone which was cnsto- 
mary with him. 

'' I have at length fonnd an opportunity," he said, ^' of 
resuming our conversation. I left thee abruptly, but it 
would have been dangerous to us both had I tarried an in- 
stant longer. This is a tolerable nest, is it not, the Cassars 
have built for themselves in Gappadocia ? 

'' It is indeed, magnificent." 

" And yet the Romans never busied themselves veiy 
deeply ^dch the discussion of such subtle matters as thou 
sufferest to come between thee and thy rest. But thou art 
fitsting long. Here is food, and while thou eatest, we can 
converse a little longer at our ease, on topics which appear 
to be of equal interest to both." 

** I pray thee, hold me excused," I replied. '' Thou hast 
already used me very ill, and earned for me at my father's 
hand, that which I believe thou wouldst not be very willing 
to suffer in my stead." 

^* Nay, go not yet," he said, '' eat first, and let it not ap- 
pear that we part in anger." 

So saying, he unfolded a napkin and placed it on the 
grass, on which we both reclined, while he spoke and I ate 
at leisure. 

** I said," he resumed, '* that these world-conquering 
Romans never troubled themselves very deeply about points 
of abstract knowledge. How to whet the sword and draw 
up the legion, were to them matters of more general interest, 
than any attempt to point out the exact line which separates 
matter from spirit. Yet what are a host of bearded sophists 
in the presence of a single centurion in his coat of mail, and 
half a maniple of Roman soldiers at his back. The eagle of 
Jove is a nobler bird than the owl of Minerva. 

^' I have never felt so," I replied, '' nor ever can. If ex- 
cellence consists in force and strength, then Gcesar himself 
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must yield to the animal from which he takes his name.* 
I had rather be the poor aophiet in fetters, than his gaoler 
with his key and his ignorance." 

*' Art thon so satisfied then," said the stranger, *< that 
happiness cannot consist with ignorance ?" 

'^ I know not in, or in what it consists," I replied, ^' and 
with snch ignorance as that, how can it consist ?" 

Here I entered into a long detail 1 1 all i bud learned and 
thonght npon subjects so interesting to me. 

*^ From all thon hast said," resumed the stranger after a 
long and thonghtfnl pause, '* I am disposed to befriend thee. 
Thon seemest in earnest, which is being more than half way 
to success in any pursuit whatever." 

'< And what art thon," I asked, ** who takest so strange 
an interest in my fortune ?" 
The stranger paused an instant, and then said : 
'^ Hast thou never heard of him who at five and twenty 
years of age, had conquered the most powerful empire in 
the world, and who died at two and thirty, leaving afiter 
him a name which will fill all history to the end of time." 
'* Thou meanest Alexander of Macedon ?" 
*' I am he 1" said the stranger. 

At this, I burst into a fit of laughter. '* Thou !" I ex- 
claimed, *^ why he has been dead for mauy ages." 

*' I am he, nevertheless," persisted the stranger, '^ the 
same diamond in a new casket — ^tbe same soul in a new 
garment of flesh." 

My first supposition had been, that the stranger either 
jested, or was a lunatic, but I now suspected that I had to 
deal with a disciple of Pythagoras, who held in common 
with all of his sect, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
*^ And by what name," I asked evading any disputation 
as to his identity with Alexander the Great, '^ by what 
name is it thy fiurtune to be known at present ?" 

* The name C(B8ar is said by some to be adopted from a Phene- 
cian word, signifying an elephant. 
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** Restrain thy curiosity,'' he answered. ^' Enough for 
thee that I desire to serve thee, and have mnch in my 
power. I promise thee, if thy mind hold, as I have no 
donbt it will, thou shalt have Ihe means of seeing Athens. 
Only meet me to-morrow morning, at the same spot 
where we met to-day, and at the same honr, and I will tell 
thee more. This is a festal night in the palace, being the 
birth day of Gailns, the eldest of the yonng princes." 

We parted, bnt not to meet so soon as we had arranged, 
for it was on that very eyening, within a few paces of my 
father's door, that I fell and broke the bone of my left leg, 
thns earning for myself the name which I ever after bore, 
of The Lame Tailor of Macel. Daring my ilhiess, my nn- 
known acquaintance sent me by the hands of a slave, a snm 
of money sufficient for the purpose which I had so much at 
heart. Before I recovered, many events had occurred to 
alter my immediate prospects. In the first place my father 
died. Alas, poor man ! he had been long urged by several 
of his Christian neighbours to receive baptism, but though 
he fully admitted its necessity, the fear of offending some Pa- 
gan and Jewish customers whom he retained by his nen- 
trality, kept him wavering from day to day, until death 
came to dose his earthly accounts for ever. He then sent 
for a clergyman, but he came too late. Some zealous 
Christians in the neighbourhood had themselves baptized 
for hirn afier his death, but I merely mention this as a 
curious fact as I could never learn smce that such a cere- 
mony was looked upon by the general church as of any 
efficacy. 

On my recovery, if it could be called a recovery, which 
left me still mumed and halt for life, I began to entertain 
serious thoughts of seeking out some eligible mode of pass- 
ing the remainder of my days in a manner worthy of a 
rational being. An old Jew, with whom I spoke one day 
npon the subject, recommended to me to join the Essemans, 
who he sud led just the kind of life which would be likely 
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to suit my inclinations. They were Jews, bnt macb more 
superstitions and exact in the observance of ontward legal 
ceremonies, than the rest of their nation. Like the Chris- 
tian monks, thej lived in strict seclusion, flying cities and 
taking np their residence in villages, where their conimn- 
nities subsisted by the exerdse of snch trades as were nse- 
ftd and innocent in their nature. In those societies they 
allowed no traffic, no commerce in slaves, no navigation 
Yith a view to profit, no use of money, nor extensive pos- 
sessions in land. They served each other, and had all 
their property in common. Each house was open to every 
member of the sect, their business was labour and the care 
of the sick. Beholding the evils which so frequently at- 
tend on marriage, they for the most part renounced that 
state of life, but lest their doing so should expose them to 
the reproach of leading a life useless to the common wealth, 
they made the education of youth a part of their employment, 
bringing up the children of others, and forming them to 
their own manners, from the tenderest years. Each com- 
munity had its steward, and in all these was enforced a 
great respect for age, and a horror of anger, lying or swear- 
ing, with the exception of the oath they took on entering 
the sect, to obey the superior, to distinguish themselves in 
nothing, if they were afterwards raised to that dignity, to 
teach nothing but as they learned it, to conceal nothing 
from those of their own sect, and to reveal nothing of its 
mysteries to others, even for the preservation of life. Their 
oxdy study was the morality of the law of Moses, a portion 
of which was read on Sabbath days in their synagogues by 
one individual, while another expounded its meaning. 
Bbing early, they occupied themselves with prayer until 
sunrise, no profane discourse being allowed before that 
period. They then worked till within an hour of noon, 
when they bathed, denying themselves the use of oil, no 
slender mortification in such a cUmate. They then ate to- 
gether, in a hall where strict silence was observed, their 
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food consisting of bread, and one kind of meat, after which 
they again worked till evening. Thej were sober in their 
habits, and so long lived, that a century was the nsnal limit 
of their years. In their jadgments they were severe — a 
great transgression was followed by the penalty of ex'pnl- 
sion from the community, which was a punishment scarcely 
less than death itself from the destitntion to which it ex- 
posed the safferer. But the Bible was their great study. 
In that they looked for everything. Some even pretended 
to divine the future from it, by using certain previous pre- 
parations. Others songht in it for medicine, and the proper- 
ties of roots and minerals — ^for everything their text book 
was the Bible. 

Besides all this, they were most exact in sending their 
offerings to the Temple, although they never themselves ap- 
proached the city, and encouraged themselves in entertain- 
ing a contempt for torments and death itself. 

'' Since you are a tailor," said the old Jew, as he con- 
dnded, " you are qualified by trade for admission amongst 
them, and, since you love seclusion, they will supply you 
with abundance of it in return for any little service yon can 
do them, in the way of your calling." 

I was very much taken with this description given me by 
the old Jew, and after arranging all affairs, left in confusion 
by my father's death, I lost no time in visiting the house of 
the sect, which was in our neighbourhood. I found all things 
in the commanity pretty nearly as he had described them, with 
the exception of some points of doctrine, and certain feelings 
of which he had not spoken. I found that while they pro- 
fessed a strict obedience to their own superior, they acknow- 
ledged none such outside the precincts of their community, 
acknowledging only God for their master, and ready to suf- 
fer every thing rather than obey man ; unlike the Christian 
monks, who, independent of their religious obedience, 
made it a rule to be models of submission to any govern- 
ment nnder which they may be placed. But what most 
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of aD diflginted me in ad^on to sach empty pride and 
their never ending purifications, was the absurdity of 
their belief in destiny, imaging that all things were done, 
even to their own acts, by necessity, and that there was no 
snch thing as freedom of the will, Accordingly, after a 
trial of some months, not finding myself mnch farther ad- 
vanced on the road to wisdom and happiness, I left the Es- 
senians their white robes and their ablations, and tnmed 
my attention seriously to my long projected journey to 
Athens. 

<* In that city of sages," I said, '' I shall at least learn 
something to the purpose. The garden of philosophy, the 
school of the whole world, must have some fruits as yet nn- 
cuUed, some wisdom still remembered. There I shaJl learn 
something satisfactory of man, and of his nature.** 

Thus I went on, figuring to my own mind, a city of silence 
and of gravity, filled with bearded philosophers, whose eyes 
forever betokened abstraction of mind, and whose lips were 
ever silent, except when they opened to convey instruction. 
Alas ! how quickly on my approach to the dty were those 
sublime visions put to flight. 

I wsB pacing leisurely along one of the pubfic roads, within 
a few miles of the city, when I was accosted by a young man, 
who asked without ceremony on what business I came to 
Athens ? On hearing my reply, he said : 

^^ Then you are fortunate in having met with me, for I am 
a pupil of the sophist Himerius, by far the most eminent in 
Athens ; he teaches grammer, histoiy, poetry, mathematics, 
to perfection, and there is not such another astronomer be- 
neath the moon.'* 

He ran on pouring fbrth such a torrent of eulogy as he 
walked by my side, that I could not but admire my good 
fortune in falling in with a disciple of the renowned Hime- 
rius. As he continued to speak, a new voice suddenly struck 
upon my ear. 

** Harken not to him, uitwary stranger, but follow me, 
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and I will oondact thee to the feet of the sophist Proheresins, 
to whom this Himerins is no better than a clown." 

Other voices now broke in, and we were presently sur- 
rounded by a crowd of young men in the habit of students, 
all Yociferating the names of the several sophists under whom 
they studied, and pulling me one from another, until I 
thought I should have been torn in pieces between these 
partisans of the rival teachers of wisdom, and in th^ 
midst of a still increasing tumult I was dragged, rather 
than conducted to the town, where, after a dreadful contest in 
which my own inclinations were no longer consulted, I was 
borne away in tirumph by the strongest party and conveyed 
to a house, when I thought my troubles were at an end ; 
but this was only the commencement of such a day of per- 
secution as I had never before experienced. It were tedious 
to detul the whole. First I was exposed in public to a 
crowd of disputants^ who set upon me like so many hounds 
about to worry an unfortunate hare, one asking what I 
thought of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls ? 
another, to what sect I belonged ? a fourth, my trade ? a 
fifth, my country ? another if I placed happiness in the 
things without or those within my power ? to all which in- 
quiries my grave and serious answers seemed to afford them 
infinite diversion. When tired of this scene, they conducted 
me with great ceremony, marching two and two, to the 
public bath, on reaching which, they began shouting and 
leaping like so many bacchanals or madmen, enjoying the 
terror I could not avoid manifesting, and knocking at the 
door as if they would have torn it from the hinges. For- 
tunately I was not 80 dismayed bat I made my way in as 
soon as the door was opened, on which I was given to un- 
derstand that my persecutions were at an end, and that I 
was now initiated and entitled to all the honours of an 
Athenian student. 

Such were the manners of the young Athenian votaries 
of wisdom I Such was the city of S^erva, to which I 
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had traTelled so far, and with bo sangnme a heart in search 
of happiness and wisdom. I received some consolation for 
these annoyances in the progress which I soon began to 
make in philosophic learning. The sophist with whom I 
studied was one of the most celebrated masters of doqnence 
in Greece. So highly were his lectures esteemed^ that 
thej were always attended by many notaries, who by means 
of symbolical figores representing words were enabled to 
transfer his words to paper as rapidly as they were uttered. 
These symbols were again transcribed in full by notaries of 
a second class, so that all was preserved in the exact form 
in which it had been written. We had students of all sects 
and nations at this time in Athens, bnt the greater nnmber 
were Christians, and many intended for the ecclesiastical state. 

One day a student told me of a sophist in the city,. who, 
in addition to his mathematical demonstrations, in which 
they all excelled, was privately addicted to the art of magic. 
For a time I despised the story, as since I came to Athens 
my application to the demonstrative sciences had greatly 
diminished the curiosity I once entertained respecting those 
superstitious arts, which I began to regard as altogether 
visionary. The mention of such appearances brought back to 
my mmd the occurrences of the day on which I had received 
my lameness, and the unknown individual by whose capri- 
dons bounty I was now enabled to pursue a course so mnch 
more in accordance with my own indinations than that 
from which I had withdrawn. 

'* You may think what you please," urged the student, 
'' of the reality of the strange appearances which he con- 
jured up, but that such do appear in obedience to his sum- 
mons, is a fact to which I can myself bear evidence. If 
you are still in doubt you may to-night have the testimony 
of your own eyes and ears." 

After hearing more from him upon the subject, I agreed 
to be his companion on the ensuing night. My cariosity 
(if it were mere cariosity) upon the subject of supernatural 
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appearances, and immaterial agency, was once more aroused 
by what I had been told, and the longer I reflected upon 
it the more impatiently I longed for the arrival of the ap- 
pointed time. Snch a night ! snch a scene as it was soon 
my lot to witness ! 

CHAPTER III. 

A DIM moonlight conducted ns to the temple of Hecate. 
On entering, my companion laid one linger on his lips, to 
intimate that we must observe the strictest silence. There 
was no light in the temple save that of the moon, which 
entered in many places, revealing the gigantic idol, looking 
donbly awful in the stilly gloom by which it was snrronnded. 
My companion and I took onr places in a recess, where, 
concealed behind an idol of lesser size than that of the god- 
dess to whom the temple was dedicated, we prepared to 
observe all that was abont to take place, without the dan- 
ger of beiug seen by others. 

In a short time we could discern the figure of the hiero- 
phant, who entered the building accompanied by a stronger, 
whose features I could not discern, but his garb seemed 
that of a student like myself. When he spoke, the first 
sound of his voice startled me, as if I had heard it before 
under some strangely interesting circumstances. 

** What care I,*' said he " for squares and circles, for 
angles and curves, for sines and tangents ; what care I to 
near that unity is thrice contained in three, or what pro- 
portion the radius bears to the circle it divides ? I am 
weary of the dry and obvious conclusions of the mathema- 
ticians — of magnitudes and their measures — ^I wish to hear 
from you somethiug more worthy of interesting an immate- 
rial spirit." 

" You shall be gratified," replied the hierophant. 

^' Yet 1 know not how it is," continued the stranger, 
*' but now that I am about to witness what I have so loug 
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desired to see, the tbongfat of it freezes me with terror. 
The silence of this place, the awful hoar <^ night, and the 
image of Hecate seen thus dimly in the gloom, are not in 
tbemselyes sufficient to acoomit for what I feel. The very 
air I breathe, since we have entered, seems to commaoicate 
a degree of terror such as I have never felt before." 

** It is the inflnence of what yon are about to behold that 
already seizes on your spirits," said the hierophant. ^' Be 
bold and brief in what thou sayest, and expect bat one answer 
to one qaestion. Be cantions, and above all things, beware 
of nsing any sign or phrase familiar to thy Christian edu- 
cation, else thoa wilt rain all." 

This stranger then was a Christian I This discovery 
astonished me, for I already knew there was nothing whi<^ 
they held in greater abhorrence than any participation in 
the magic rites of these hierophants. In the meantime, 
while the magician made his preparations I conld not avoid 
sharing in all the feelings expressed by the stranger. The 
place seemed to grow hot and safibcating, and I conld not 
withdraw my eyes from the statue, before which the hiero- 
phant burned what seemed a small grain of incense, which 
he had first purified with many ceremonies. While he did 
so, muttering some verses in a low voice, I could plainly 
discern a smile arising on the stony features, and the torch 
i^v bich the goddess held in her hand broke gradually out 
into a flame. 

The scene which it revealed still fills my mind with hor- 
ror in recalling it. Before the idol, the light shone full 
npon the figure of the stranger, who seemed to recoil with 
an attitude of horror, his features pale and distorted with 
excess of fear. I had no difficulty in recognizing my 
Pythagorean friend, the new revival of Alexander the 
Great, to whose bounty I stood so much indebted ! He 
seemed now oppressed with terror, his limbs shook, and 
his mouth half open, seemed gasping for air and utterance 
There was enough to justify his terror, and to make it im- 
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possible for me to avoid sharing it to an extent fbllj equal 
to his own. Between him and the idol stood or rather 
floated a shadowy figu« of such terrible and hideous aspect^ 
as I cannot even now recall without a shudder. There 
was visible through the mists that ever floated and wreathed 
around it, a lurid semblance of eyes and ghastly features, 
but with an expression from which the beholder recoiled 
with a feeling of indescribable fear and melancholy. 

<< I am here !" excUdmed the phantom, ^^ what wouldst 
thour 

" I would hear something," stud the stranger, ^* of the 
world to which thou belongest. Is it happier or more 
wretched than oar own ?" 

*' It is happier and more wretched.** 

*' When shall I enter it ?" 

« When thou wilt." 

^' But apart fkpm my own act or will ?" 

** Beware of Phiygia." 

'•« What shall I be called when that day arrives ?** 

** Augustus." 

*' Shall I succeed in the design which I am meditating 
at this moment ?" 

*' Thou shale do much, but much shall remain undone." 

(< From whom, then, shall the new system receive its 
heaviest blow?" 

<< From its professors." 

^^ Thou sayest, the world from which thob comest is 
more happy and more wretched than our own. Which is 
it to thee ?" 

^^ Happiness has many names." 

«< Wldch of the two is it more advisable to use in the 
design I meditate ? — ^force or art ?" 

« Art— and force." 

^^ I would ask thee more. Why are laws so strong in 
the physical world, and so feeble in the moral ? Why is 
thereoider in the heavenly bodies, and little or noneon earth ?" 
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'^ The stars have no will." 

«< What reward do jou propose, in case I serve you in 
the waj I meditate ?" 

'< A share in oar kingdom.'^ 

" And happiness ?** 

^' In onr kingdom." 

^^ Hast then companions ?" 

^' Beyond the numbering. Dismiss mc !" the phantom 
continued, addressing the hierophant, who stood at a dis- 
tance, a silent spectator of the scene. 

" A moment !" cried the stranger, hastily. " I would 
see thy companions/' he added in a lower tone. 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when the horrors of 
the scene, already on the verge of mortal endurance, became 
multiplied tenfold. Volumes of curling mist ascended in 
the strong torch light, to the very roof of the temple, through 
which, innumerable shapes were seen, thick as sparks above 
a furnace, of an appearence so shifting and variable, that it 
baffles every effort at description, and amid a dull roar of 
mingled sounds like that of a distant multitude, or the noise 
of a storm tossed ocean. Some looked like specks in the 
remotest distance, others appeared to be almost in startHng 
contact with the very person of the beholder. Most bore 
a hideously distorted resemblance to the form of man or of 
other animals, but with a capricious alteration of size, either 
in particular features, or in the whole, or half the figure, 
which had an effect as whimsical as it was horrible. It is 
impossible to convey any idea of the scene, for what, sin- 
gular to say, was the most appalling in its influence on the 
beholder's mmd, would in cold narration be more likely to 
provoke laughter or contempt. The whole soon came to a 
termination as abrupt as it was unexpected. Terrified by 
the phanthoms he had himself ^voked, the stranger, trem- 
bling in every limb, and pale as death, forgetting the warn- 
ing of the magician, signed himself with the cross in the 
manner of the Christians; and to my relief and astonishment. 
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the awfal sights and sounds were no longer to be heard or 
seen, and the temple remained silent and lonelj as before ; 
the torch extingnished in the hand of the idol, and the dim 
moonh'ght shining on the marble features as before. 

*' Why did'st thou disregard my warning ?" ssdd the 
hierophant. '* Thou hast ruined all." 

" I knew not what I did," replied the stranger. " But 
how was it that the sign I made, had power to terrify those 
beings, themselves so terrible ?" 

" It was not fear," said the hierophant. " They did it, 
bat to show a horror of your weakness. What thou I with 
such designs in head, thou show thyself a slave to the very 
folly thou condemnest in so many others. Thou must sheath 
thy heart in a panoply of steel, if thou wouldst carry into 
effect the mighty work of which thou dreamest by night, 
and arguest in thy waking hours." 

" It may be as thou sayest," replied the stranger, still 
pale and trembling in every limb, " and if so, I grieve to 
have offended those tremendous beings. shadows of 
immaterial world, how terrible ye are ! How, even in re- 
collection, ye still freeze with supernatural awe, the very 
current of my blood. And have I indeed beheld them ? 
Have I truly looked upon those, whom I have so long 
thirsted to see, and to serve 1 This strange excitement, 
so nnlike all fear awakened by the sense of natural danger, 
this chilly creeping of the flesh, and stirring of the hau*, and 
all but desolation of the strong knit frame itself assures me 
that it is so. But alas ! what am I ? what has a being 
such as I the power of accomplishing ? without place, with- 
out command, without dominion ?" 

Thou canst watch occasions," said the hierophant, 
thou canst hold the weapon poised, and be ready with 
the blow, when the opportunity shall be afforded thee. No 
mortal of his own mere force hath any power. The suc- 
cessful are only stronger, because they are more vigilant 
than others. When conquest makes them careless, they 
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fiill in their inrn, bj affordiDg the oocasions which they 
watched before." 

'^Thoa heardest," said the stranger, ^'the phantom 
evaded my inqniiy as to the issne of my design." 

<< And is it by doubting of the issne that thon canst ever 
hope to be snccessfhl ?" 

'' Evemams," exclaimed the stranger, " is it not like 
the madness of one, who with outspread hands would at- 
tempt to arrest the mshing of the broad north wind ? This 
all-poweribl illusion, which I have half hated all my life, 
and wholly so within the last few years, spreads irresistible 
aa a pestilence thronghont the world. All yield, all fall 
before it — thrones, kingdoms, land and sea, islaK^'and con- 
tinent, the dty and the desert, wherever it breathes, with 
stilly and penetrating inflnence, it subdues and changes all. 
To thee, Eyemaros, I disclose my thoughts in confidence. 
There are times, when I think of abandoning all for peace." 

'' You let it trouble your mind too much," said the biero- 
phant. '^ All must be done with quietude and perseverance. 
Be not solicitous, nor devour your own mind with useless 
anxieties." 

*- Arti they devils or gods, whom I have spoken with ?" 
exclaimed the stranger, with a sudden burst of impatience. 

" If thou waver thus," sfud the hierophant, io a sedate 
tone, ^' 'twere better all should come to an end at once. I 
am sorry that I brought thee hither. I ever doubted of 
thy resolution, and now thou givest me cause. Why didst 
thou press me ? Did I not tell thee, few were capable of 
preserving the reason cool in mysteries, such as these ? But 
thou wert so assured, so confident — ^nothing could move 
thee — the Acropolis itself was not more firm. Thou wouldst 
be gratified, thou wouldst behold and speak with them. 
But yesterday, who was so eloquent and bold? Who 
moaroed in more musical terms over the deserted temple— 
the neglected sacrifice ? And yet now, the first occasion 
has revealed thy weakness. I tell thee once agun — ^pro- 
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ceed no farther. Have nought to do with that which thon 
wonldst take in hand. If I urged thee differentlj, bat now 
it was but to pnt thee fiillj to the test. Thon wilt either 
miserably fail, or thy reason will become a wreck in the 
protracted and sonl-wearying effort. It is the work of a 
giant to which thou pnttest thy hand. Thon art not fit 
for it — be content, and return to the lectures of Ecabolus, 
and think of it no more. The veil that hangs at the door 
of his grammar school hides no mysteries that can place 
thy wits in danger.'' 

'* Thon hast a taunting tongue, African," said the 
stranger, " but I suffer thy reproaches." 

^' Hast though strength of mind," continued the hiero- 
pbant, " to stake all tipon a hazardous cast, and then bear 
the suspense of years, or perhaps half a life before the issue 
can be known ? Hast thou vigour of body to endure the 
watchings, the labours, the ceaseless tension of the miud 
and frame, that such an enterprize demands ? If, as thou 
sayest, it be indeed the spirit of the son of Ammon that 
animates thine, I tell thee that th» work of which thon 
speakest with so free a lip, is one to which the conquest of 
ten Dariuses were sport for virgins." 

^^ Sharply, but surely," said the stranger, ^' thou hast 
recalled me to myself. For the present, let all be covered 
with the deepest silence. Thou only, Evemarus, knowest 
as yet my sacrct. For some time longer, I must continue 
to play the hypocrite; and seem to honour that which in my 
flonl I hate. Hence then ye idle fears, remorses of child- 
hood, offspring of custom, aoid of prejudice, I renounce your 
empire ! And thou, dread Hecate 1" he continued stretch- 
ing his arms towards the idol, *^ and yet more awful Jove, 
fi)rgive me if I seem still to doubt, in order that I may 
serve you the more surely." 

During the entire of this scene, it would be vain to at- 
tempt giving any idea of the feelings which it excited in my 
mind, or of the thousand heart piercing drcamstances that 

z 
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gave it an interest while it passed, which far from beifi^ 
transferred into a cold narration of the past, cannot even 
be recalled in memory, with anything approadiing the same 
distinctDess. I have not made an effort to convey a notion 
of the tones, the gestares which accompanied the words of 
the several speakers, now penetrating the mind of the hearer 
with a certain wild and preter-natural melancholy, which 
it is impossible for those who have not felt it to conceive ; 
and now disturbing, and as it were shaking it to its very 
fbandation, with a strange and nnaccoantable terror, making 
the spectator feel, a^ if he stood in the presence, and in the 
power of capricioas beings, of a tremendons strength, 
whose force it was impossible for him to avoid, and whose 
natnre he knew not how to propitiate. I shared the first 
terror, bnt not the subsequent admiration of the stranger, 
nor would I for millions of worlds have been willing again 
to look npon such sights, or hear such sounds. The shitts 
of the hieorphant were not to me so satisfactory as they 
seemed to the philosophic stranger. I was not altogether 
without experience of the arts of such impostors. I had 
been present more than once at the scenes of merriment, 
which took place, amoug the populace when the adyti, or 
sacred recesses of some half ruined temple were disclosed, 
and all their oracular machinery brought to light, font this 
was never sufficient to satesfy me that all was the mere re- 
sult of human craft, or that a delusion so universal could 
be so long sustained, if there really was nothing in it, be- 
yond what the resources of cunning man could furnish. 
Candour seemed to demand a more open and honest course 
of dealing, and from all I had heard and read of events in 
my time — and more especially in the past, I could not deny 
that the oracles had given answers in many instances which 
must have proceeded from a more than human understand- 
ing. 

Whether the scene I have detailed to thee, Chrysanthus, 
were an imposition or a reality, judge for tbyself. The 
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state of my own feelings were to me, I confess, a no less 
powerful evidence of its troth than that of my senses. 

Bnt what most of all excited my cariosity was the p2Lrt 
which the unknown stranger had taken in the dialogue. 
Who conld he be ? A Christian, it appeared, and one on 
the verge of forsaking his religion in order to return to that 
which all the world were abandoning. Bat who was he ? 
and what stupendous design was this of which he spoke in 
terms so mystical ? Conjecture could tell me nothing, and 
my companion to whom I referred, could afford me no in- 
formation. All he knew was, that the hierophant was an 
African named Evemarus, (as I had heard the stranger 
term him) notorious for his skill in magic. All my endea- 
Yours to obtain a sight of the stranger after we had left the 
temple were in vain, and both my curiosity and my grati- 
tnde were compelled to remain unsatisfied. 

I returned to my studies. It was often to me a source 
of amusement to observe the various minds and disposi- 
tions of the students who at this time crowded the schools, 
where they afforded me the opportunity. Some of them 
were follows wholly devoted to demonstrative reasoning, 
with minds as dry as chips of wood or marble, incapable 
of being interested in anything less susceptible of demon- 
stration than a mathematical problem, and would discourse 
of morals and religion in precisely the same spirit as they 
would of angles and parallels, or not at all, and listen to 
nothing which was not capable of being proved to a meta- 
physical certainty. Others with imaginations like flax, 
ready to catch fire at every spark, believed anything upon 
trnst that* happened for an instant to dazzle their minds 
with ever so faint a resemblance of truth. Others again 
would hear nothing which one did not lay before them in 
some regular dialectic form; while they would, without 
hesitation admit any extravagance yon pleased, provided 
it were dressed out with a suitable major, minor and con- 
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closion, or were to be found lagging at the fag end of a 
respectable sorites. 

According, however, as I advanced in each acquirements 
as the sophists taught, I began to discover how very im- 
probable it was that the sanguine hopes I had formed on 
entering Athens conld ever be fnlfilled. I felt like one 
ascending a hill in order to ascertain how mnch of his jour- 
ney remains yet unfinished, and is disheartened to find that 
the higher he ascends the longer the way appears which he 
has yet to travel. These reflections brought on a mood of 
indolence which contributed nothing to restore my cheer- 
fulness. The following lines written, at this time, on one 
of the walls of my sleeping chamber, may furnish some 
idea of the state of mind under which I laboured : 



O Indolence ! curst worm 
That cankerest in mid bloom fair virtue's form, 

That when with heaviest pain 
We breathe released from Paanon's hateftd r^gn, 

Creep'st with thy noisome blight 
Into the heart, and Idllest its promise quite, 

Were it not better even again to* be 
The worid*s unthinking slave, than pine in gloom with thee? 

n. 

To thy unheeded brain 
Fame soimds her spirit rousing trump in vain I 

To thy dull, sluggish ear 
Yain hope's sweet whisper or the shriek of fear. 

Nor loud ambition's call 
Can wake the palsied soul thou holdest in thrall, 

Nor craving avarice, nor hate, nor love, 
Nor aught on eaxth beneath nor au^t in Heav'n abova. 

m. 

Yet triumphs too thou hast — 
Witness Ml many a dawning hope o'ercast— 

Witness from day to day 
Full many a ruin'd friendship's slow decay, 
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Full many a joy effaced, 
And lovely flower of genius run to waste, 

And golden hour of happiness unprized, 
And scheme of good forgot, and heav^y aid despised. 

TV. 

As gangrene tunts the blood. 
Nor rests till &e whole frame be quite subdued, 

So gradual is thy growth. 
In noble souls, thou unseen rust of sloth ! 

Writhing with unfelt shame, 
We loathe thy yoke, yet loathing Hve the same. 

O subtle paced and velvet footed evil. 
Let one among thy slaves have leave to call thee— devil ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

In this mood of thought I was walking one evening in 
the ontskurts of the town, when I saw a fignre at a dbtance, 
which I soon recognized as that of my benefactor. En- 
raptured at the idea of speaking with him, I hurried to- 
wards him, bnt it did not appear that I was welcome. His 
air was gloomy and reserved, and he sought to escape me 
by a sudden turn as I approached. Perceiving this, how- 
ever, to be impossible, he stopped short and awaited my 
coming, with a cold and chilly look. My ardour, as I 
drew nigh, gave place to timidity, and I stood before him 
out of breath and agitated. 

*' Chenides," said he, " why do you follow me ? Did 
you not perceive by my action that I wished to be alone ?" 

*^ I wished to thank thee," I replied, '^ generous stranger, 
for the succour thou hast afforded me, and for the advan- 
tage I have derived from it." 

''Thou hast done so then, and leave me," he said 
abruptly 

I knew not what reply to make. His coldness checked 
and surprised me, yet I felt, if I should obey him, as if I 
were leaving one in whom I felt the strongest interest, in a 
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gravity, and even tears, have more to do with happiness 
than thou, and snch as thou conceivest." 

** Aye," I replied, " but peace of mind has yet even 
more." 

The stranger started, and frowned scowlingly upon me. 

" How darest thou twit me with the want of peace ?" 
he said sternly, <* what dost thou mean T 

'' Answer me first," I exclaimed, '< what is that dread 
design which occupies thy reason even at the instant that 
we speak ? Does peace consist with that ?" 

He recoiled and looked upon me, like one betrayed and 
mined. 

'^ I seek not to deceive thee," I exclaimed, " be not 
akrmed. I know not what it is, but I have learned enough 
to know that it is likely to make a lasting wreck of thee 
and of thy peace. Let thy astonishment cease. All that 
I know of thy designs, I learned from thy own lips on a 
certain night which thou canst not have forgot so soon, in 
the temple of Hecate." 

^' Mean spy that thou art," the stranger exclaimed, with 
an anger which seemed increased by the previous terror he 
had undergone. '' Is it then thy wont by snch means to 
pry into the purposes of those whose folly leads them to 
befriend thee ? Is this what thou hast learned at Athens ?" 
'^ Do not think so hardly of me," I exclaimed, " I went 
there with a different intent, and all I heard was purely ac- 
cidental. Let me not suffer in thy thought, by dealing 
openly with thee as I have done. If it were ever my intent 
to reveal what I saw and heard to thine injury, I would not 
have mentioned it to thee." 

The stranger paused for a time, during which his eyes, 
that either from doubt of others or of himself, never rested 
on one object for more than an instant, were frequently 
directed to my countenance. I felt his glance upon me, 
while the fear of offending yet further kept mine still fixed 
at his feet. At length he said, in a more tranquU tone. 
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bat still with the amtemptaom maimer which was usiial 
with him* 

'* And what reason hast thon, inqnisitive tailor, to Judge 
that the project which I have in hand is such as cannot 
consist with peace or happiness ?" 

'' I fear/ I replied, *' if I tell thee all mj motive tbon 
wilt make littb accoant of my philosophy." 

'' Say it however," returned the stranger. 

'' A few nights after I had seen thee at the temple," I 
said, yielding to his wish, *' it happened that I sat alone in 
my room, thinking of thee, and lamenting that I had not 
foond some means of seeing and conyersing with thee ever 
since I received thy generons gift in Macd. The night 
stole on, while I continued still occupied with these reflec- 
tions, and it was near midnight before I retired to rest. 
They returned in my sleep, and a singular dream, which I 
had, added nothing to my tranquillity. But you will think 
me foolis h " 

*' No— no-— let me hear thy dream," the stranger said, 
with an appearance of sharper interest than he bad hitherto 
manifested. 

'* But then thou wilt be offended," I said, '^ at that part 
of my vision which relates to thee. 

** Fear not, Chenides," he said, ^* I know thou art not 
the master of thy sleeping thoughts ; few have that sove* 
reignty even in waking.** 

** I thought, then," I continued, " that I was walking in 
a fertile plain, where I beheld a beautiful child running 
sportively trom place to place, and wherever he came, scat- 
tering around him seeds, which presently struck root, and 
changed the whole scene into a garden of the lovliest fruits 
and flowers. While I enjoyed its perfume and its beauty, 
I beheld with horror, a swarthy looking figure creeping be- 
hind some rose trees at my side with bended bow and ar- 
row ready drawn, and eyes full of the deadliest enmity, in- 
tently fixed upon the ni^ed infant. I looked upon the in- 
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tenflely wrought countenance of the stranger— -forgive me ! 
— ^it was thine own ! ^" 

" Proceed," said the unknown ; still manifesting an in- 
terest that surprised me — " what followed ?" 

** I was ahout to ciy out and catch thine arm," I resumed, 
'* but it was already too late, the arrow had sped hissing 
from the bow which gave a shrill and mournful vibration as 
if grieving to be made the instrument of so cruel a murder. 
I glanced to the child — ^he looked back at me with a pierc- 
ing smile, as if half amused at my idle fears for his sake, 
and went on with his occupations as before, unhurt, and 
unterrified. A moan of the inteasest anguish made me turn 
again to thee — ^bnt shall I tell the rest ? thou seemest dis- 
turbed "" 

'' Disturbed I at what V* cried the stranger, recovering 
himself with a sudden effort at laughter. '' At a dream 1 
Proceed." 

'' Thou wert lying on the ground, on thy left side," I 
continued, " the arrow buried half way in thy right, jnst 
here above the liver, the blood bubbling around the shaft, 
and death already visible <m thy features. At the same 
instant I heard a sound as if of millions of distant voices 
channting a hynm of victory, while another voice more near, 
and resembling that which we both heard in the temple of 
Hecate, exclaimed with a burst of mocking laughter : ' Did 
I not tell thee to beware of Phrygia ?' " 

The stranger remained for a considerable time after I 
had concluded, absorbed in the profoundest thought, with 
his eyes fixed immoveably on the earth. 

*' Judge now for thyself," I said at length, '* whether it 
were a merely idle curiosity that moved me in desiring to 
know thy name." 

^^ Chenides," the stranger asked at length, '' didst thou 
truly dream this, or dost thou know more of me and of 
my affairs than thou pretendest, in order to impose upon 
and lead me into an explicit confidence ?" 



\ 
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^' Canst thoa think/' I replied, '' that I would compass 
my end so fiEdselj. Thou hast my assurance, and my word 
at present is no better than my word that is past." 

*' WeU," he said at length, '^ I do believe thee— and 
more — I thank thee for the interest thoa showest in my 
fortunes. Bat once again, observe, if thoa wonldst have 
me continue to be thy friend, never while thou livest, on any 
pretence, whether of benevolence or gratitade, or whatso- 
ever cause, seek to know more of my affairs than I have 
given thee leave. For the present be content with what 
thou haflt learned already. And now to speak of thine own 
interests. Thy dress and coantenance, (for wisdom soon be- 
gins to show itself in the features when it inhabits the head,) 
tell me that thou hast been long a resident among the 
schools of Athens. Art thou yet weary of the long beards 
and gowns of the philosophers ?" 

'* Not of their beards," I said, *' but more or less so I 
confess, of their brains. I have been even thinking seriously 
for some time past of returning to Macel, and resuming the 
practice of the needle and the shears. There is some posi- 
tive utility in covering the bodies of men, though it be not 
so noble an employ as the attiring of their minds ; but I 
have yet made so little progress in qualifying myself for the 
loftier profession that I am almost fain, akeady, to recur to 
that which I learned from my father. A whole coat for 
the body is at any time preferable to a pied and ragged 
patchwork for the mind, such as the greater number of oar 
sophists furnish it with. And as to profit, an expert tai- 
lor can at any time earn more than an ordinary sophist.'' 

'^ Thou hast got, I see, some satire in thee," said the 
stranger. '' If thou be really bent on leaving Athens, and 
hast not yet fixed upon thy future place of destination, I 
have thought of a way by which thou mayest do both my- 
self and thee a service." 

" And what is that ?" I asked anxiously. 

" Pursue thy inclination," he replied, *' give up the so- 
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phists-^retnni to thy tailoring — and neither speak of what 
then hast ah^adj seen and heard respecting me, nor ever 
seek to learn more." 

With these words, he tamed abmptlj and hastily away. 
I looked wistfully after him, bat dared not follow, and pre- 
sently lost sight of him, as I thought, for ever. 

I begin to be sensible, Ghrysanthas, that I have not been 
sufficiently brief in what I have hitherto related. I will 
therefore hasten to the conclosion of my narrative, with as 
moch speed as is consistent with clearness, entreating thy 
patience, if I still seem tedious. I will not, therefore, run 
through the whole course of my researches at the schools of 
Tarions philosophers, without bemg contented with any. 
Neither willl I detain you with an account of my journey to 
Alexandria, my visits to the deserts of Seads and Arsinoe, 
and the conversation I there held with those extraordinary 
recluses, who have taken up their abode amongst the dens 
and caverns and extensive marshes of those regions. Nor 
will I detail to you the sojourn I made, for a few delight- 
ful days, in that wonderful city of the same land, which is 
aU inhabited by monks, who meet the traveller outside the 
city gates, and receive him with a hospitality that makes 
him long to live and die amongst them. Theur simple man- 
ners, however, wounded my intellectual pride, for I had not 
yet done with the sophists. At length, being utterly of- 
fended with a Pythagorian teacher, who advised me to learn 
music, (as if at my time of life it were necessary, in addi- 
tion to the use of my needle, to learn to scrape the fiddle 
in order to arrive at wisdom,) I followed the advice of my 
unknown benefactor, and gave up my studies altogether 
for the practice of a poor, but honest and nsefnl trade. 



CHAPTER V. 

Fob some time after I returned to my own country, 
where I set up a little shop in the far-famed city of Maraca, 
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a man paid no small penalty for the posseflaing a pair of 
eara. Yon moat know that the Ariana had begun to get 
footing in the place, and thenceforward there waa scarce 
a tongue in the dty bat went from mom to night like the 
moutha of ao many yillage doga at eight of a stranger. 
And it were well if all the diaconrae abont reli^on had 
tended at all to improve the manners of the inhabitanta ; 
bat the caae waa woefully the reverse, it had merely the 
effect of diatorbing the general peace. Theae Arians had 
made theur appearance, within my own time, on the occa- 
aion of a diapute reapecting the election of a bishop in 
Alexandria, and, for the time they were in existence, 
had made aatoniahing progress. They had already gained 
over the £mperor Constantins, and GaUns, his conain, 
whom he had made Caesar, and carried it with a high hand 
over the Oatholica, through many of the chief towns and 
cities of the empire, under the wing ci the aecnlar pow». 
Both partiea were, however, soon led to forget their im- 
mediate disseosionsi in the dread o£ a more appalling foe. 
An event which occurred about this time, and wMch I 
learned in the following manner, occasioned a change in 
the position of public affairs, the importance of which was 
soon felt throughout the empire. 

I had been fatigued almost to death by an Arian gold- 
smith who came into my shop, ostensibly to have a rent ia 
his cloak repaired, but in reality to worry me with theology. 
When he had departed, I walked some distance ontaide 
the city, where, in a little grove near the river, a ChxisdaD 
church had been erected. It waa a festival day with them, 
and numbera were crowding towards the walled endoaure 
that aurrounded the consecrated building. Never havmg 
entered one of those churches in my life, I felt desirous to 
see the interior and mingled with the throng. On entering 
the court, or open space before the front of the building, I 
was much atnu^ by the neatnesa and (even with my re- 
membrance of Athens) elegance of the structure. A hand- 
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some peristyle ran along the walls of the endosnre, support- 
ing galleries, access to which was afforded through a 
wooden trellice which coonected the colnmns of the peri- 
style. In those galleries were numbers of catechamens, as 
they were called, or persons who received the first instruc- 
tions. In the centre, opposite the entrance of the church, 
were fountains, in which many washed before they entered. 
The front of the building itself, facing the east, rose to a 
majestic height, and gave admission to the people through 
three doors, that in the middle much loftier and wider than 
the others, all adorned with minnte and elaborate sculpture. 
Within a double row of columns, much loftier than those with- 
out, separated the centre of the church from the two narrow 
passages, or galleries, on either side, where numerous windows 
of open trellice work admitted abundant light without ex- 
cluding air. At the further end was a semicircular ballus- 
trade which separated the altar and the seats of the clergy 
from those of the rest of the people. Before the porch 
several public penitents lay prostrate, beseeching the prayers 
of those who entered or came out. 

I remained standing near one of the colnmns of the peri- 
style without. While thus placed, the conversation of 
some persons, who sat within the adjoining recess, was 
heard distinctly where I stood. Perceiving that it related 
to public affairs, I made no difficulty of listening. 

'^ Hast thou heard the news that arrived in Maraca this 
morning V* said one. ^* They say tibat GaUna C«sar has 
been pit to death." 

'* I heard so," replied a second. '^ The Arians have had 
something to do with that." 

^^ Not an iota. It was a matter of treason. They said 
the emperor suspected him of some design upon the govern- 
ment. The Arians have no cause to rejoice at it. It is 
well known he was theur Mend, though not so open as 
Constantius himself." 

*^ Few will grieve for him at Antioch," said a third. 
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*^ He was begmning to lean heavy enongh npon the towDS 
around him, when Constantins sent for him." 

^' And who, is it thought, will be Csesar in his stead ?'* 

^* Most like, his brother Jalian, if Constantins be still 
disposed to place any tmst in his own blood." 

•' Why, they say he is a Hellenist"* 

'^ Nay that was bat talk, because he wore a beard, and 
loved to converse in the manner of the philosophers. Be- 
twixt ourselves, there may be more reasons than one for 
his disrelishing the rumour. It would be a somewhat dan- 
gerous part for him to play before Constantins, although he 
be an Arian ; aye, or Gallns either, while he was alive, and 
wielded the power of the Caesars." 

The opening of the church doors put an end to their con- 
versation. I took little notice, but ere long the course of 
public events began to recall it to my mind. Julian, the 
brother of Gallus, was created Cassar in his room, and sent 
to Gaul. From day to day, and year to year, my open 
shop door gave me opportunities of hearing how matters 
were carried on. 

There were strange rumours respecting the new Caesar. 
He had married Helena, the sister of the emperor, and 
many said he entertained designs similar to those for wbidi 
Gallus lost his life. But the sequel is known to the world. 
Julian rebelled in Gaul, the army declared him Augustus, 
in opposition to Constantins ; the latter died, leaving him 
in peaceable possession of the title which he had idready 
usurped by violence. 

It was some years afler that a forced levy was held 
throughout the provinces, in order to assist the war which 
Julian had declared against the Persians. As not even the 
aid of a tailor was to be despised in such a crisis, I was one 
of the new conscripts. It was an unpopular war. The 
long concealed sentiments of Julian had burst out soon after 

* A Pagan. 
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Ills elevation to the throne, and by the pen, and by the 
sw^ordy by all the means that a crafty genias and powerful 
self-command coold fhmish him with, he exerted himself 
to oYertnm the rising edifice of Christianity, and to re-es- 
tablish Paganism, or Hellenism (as it was Uie fashion then 
to call it), upon its mins. The Christians, however, were 
not entirely disheartened by his attempts. When he pro- 
hibited them finom reading the old classic anthers, through 
which alone a knowledge of grammar was acquired, the 
Apollonarises wrote dramas to supply the want, and to 
his more direct persecution they opposed the shield of an 
invincible endurance. The expedition to Persia had for a 
time compelled him to put a period to his designs, but he 
did not engage in it without menaces which made his re- 
turn an anticipation faU of terror to the larger portion of 
his subjects. 

It was on the twenty-sixth of June, that onr forces were 
attacked in the rear by a large body of the enemy. That 
part of the legion to which I belonged, was amongst the 
first who felt the shock, and I grieve to say, for a space 
yielded to it. Our troop was dispersed, many of them 
disabled, or killed, and the rest compelled to fly. I make 
no apology for saying that I was amongst the latter. Be- 
fore the sounds of pursuit had ceased, I reached a smaU 
grove on the banks of a running stream. Here I sat on 
the ground exhausted in mind and body, and began to me- 
ditate on my wasted years, on a life merely occupied in 
consuming day after day, without having any settled or 
definitive object in view, without labouring for any certain 
end. But then came the old query, what that aim should 
be ? Money I cared not for ; fame — what should a lame 
tailor do looking for it — or do with it when he had got 
it ? — and what else 

While I mused, the sounds of battle again drew nigh — 
I started up and beheld at a Stance, a horseman, ap- 
parently wounded, gallopping at full speed in the direc* 
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tion of the little grove where I stood. As he approached 
the effects of his hurt began to be more apparent, for he 
bent forward over the neck of his steed. Fearing he was 
an enemy, I lay concealed, but soon recognized the armour 
of the Roman soldiery. As he passed the grove, the horse 
staggered and fell, and the rider was thrown forward to 
some distance on Uie plain. Instinctively, I ran to his as- 
sistance. His attitude and appearance, as I drew near, 
stmck me with a kind of bewildered recollection, as if it 
suddenly floated on my mind that I had somewhere, on 
some deeply interesting occasion, witnessed the whole scene 
before. He was lying on his left side, apparently motion- 
less, except that with one hand he strove to plack forth a 
Persian arrow, which was bnried in his right, half way up 
the shaft, and immediately over the situation of the Uver. 
My glance next fell upon the countenance. It was one, 
though disfigured with gore, pale from loss of blood, and 
distorted with the workings of a hundred dreadful passions, 
which could not be mistaken. It was my old acquaintance 
of Macel and of Athens, my unknown firiend and benefactor. 

I raised him from the earth, and supported his head for 
some time upon my knee. By degrees, recollection re- 
turned^ and he gazed wildly and fixidly for some moments 
on my features. 

'' What has happened I" he said, ** what place is this ?' 

" Be at ease," I answered, " thou art in the bands of a 
friend. Thou art safe-^" 

" From what ?" he asked suddenly, clasping my hand 
and looking eagerly into my eyes. '* Who art thou ? What! 
Ghenides ? Methought — what a dream I or was it a 
dream ?"— he continued, waving one hand before his eyes, 
as if to dispel a mist which gathered upon them, while with 
the other he still clutched mine, with the iron grasp of 
death. ^* But now, I thought I was a conqueror — hosts 
fled before me — I tell thee it was no dream — ^I saw it — I 
saw the Persian banner fall before me — I heard the shrieks 
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of their wonnded — the tramp of their flying cavaliy— I saw 
the host in rout and tumnlt — and our eagle soar triumphant 
amid the storm of the battle. I exalted — I cast myself 
loose npon the tide of conquest ; 'twas mine — 'spite of the 
false Armenian treachery, and the prayers of the Gralileans 
— all was mine — misery and death !— even in the very 
whirl of triumph — I felt a something graze my arm — and 
a pain upon my side — and my horse turned short — ^and — 
he ! there it is again — here — here — ^behold !" — and feeling 
the shaft with one hand, while he gazed with a horrid smile 
npon the dabbled and bloody feather. '^ I knew it was no 
dream — ^thou art there yet — messenger of ruin — fast— fast 
fixed— ah! ha^ha!" 

And with a burst of frantic laughter, he endeavoured to 
tear it from the wound — but his arm lacked strength, and 
he sank back exhausted, after wounding his fingers to the 
bone, in the effort to draw forth the steel. 

'' Chenides !" he continoed more calmly after a pause. 
** I remember thee now — thou wert with me in Gaul— 
among the Parisii— — " 

** In Athens," I replied — " and earlier in Cappadoda 



"Cappadocia? — ah! — I remember — there it was first 
—this wound — what says the Tuscan — the presages still 
unfavourable ? then, hark you — ^Mars is no god — I call Jove 
to witness, that I will never sacrifice to him again — ^nine 
victims die without a blow — ^and the tenth unfavourable. 
No — Mars is false and powerless. I will break his images, 
when the war is ended. Is it Eusebius that should twit 
me with rebellion ?*' he continued, with the same hurried 
and tumultuous utterance. " Eusebius the Arian ? — ha !— 
Thou proud bishop ! go wash thy hands at the fountain of 
Nice, and when thou seest no taint of the Arian impudence 
upon them, then come and taunt me with forgetting what 
I learned at Macel. Away with thee paricide ! What, 
thoa shalt lift thy heel against Rome^ and yet bid me not 

AA 
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sacrifice ? What care I for tbj taunts ?" Here he was 
harried forward into a paroxysm of fhrj, which rendered 
it impossible to follow him with any distinctness. ^^ They 
dream of triumph now," he said, after another pause, ^' but 
I will baulk them yet. TcU me,'' he added, with a look of 
hardness, mingled with anxiety, " how do they name this 
place ? I was once advised to beware of Phrygia, we are 
far from Phrygia." 

" Not so far," said the voice of a peasant, whom the 
sight of the wounded man so far from the scene of contest, 
had attracted to the spot. '' This place is so named of long 
standing." 

The sufferer, aghast with terror, turned to look upon the 
speaker, but the latter perceiving the Roman cavalry ap- 
proach at a distance, disappeared amongst the trees. In a 
few minutes a number of horsemen gallopped to the spot, 
amongst whom I beheld some eunuchs of the emperor^s 
palace, as I afterwards learned (for being a new conscript 
I had as yet seen little of the camp) and Ammianus Marcel- 
lianeus his historian. Their demeanour, as they drew nigh 
enough to recognize the wounded soldier, was sufficient 
to confirm the suspicions which the appearance and language 
of the unknown had now excited within my mind. He 
who had so long perplexed me as a freind and benefactor, 
was indeed the all-dreaded Julian, at whose very name the 
Christians of the province and of the state had learned to 
shudder — the Apostate Augustus — he who had torn down 
the labarum of Constantino, to restore the blood-stained 
eagle of the Caesars in its stead ! 

With looks and exclamations of astonishment the at- 
tendants raised him from the ground and proceeded to con- 
vey him slowly to the camp. I saw him no more, but the 
memory of his djdng looks and his last tones of agony and 
passion, for a long time haunted my mind with an influence, 
which I vainly strove to banish. 
• Thou knowest my subsequent history, and the peace and 
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joy which were soon diffased throughout the empire, under 
the happy reign of Jovian, a successor in every way so en- 
tirely the opposite of the much feared and little lamented 
Julian. Under his banner, the again triumphant labarum, 
thou art now about to seek that western city, where Julian 
first raised the standard of rebellion, and commenced a 
career so brief, and so disastrous, to others and himself. 
At thy desire I send this narrative as a parting gift. Even 
a centnrion may sometimes derive instruction from the adven- 
tures of so insignificant a being as the Lame Tailor of Macel. 

^' Well gentleman," exclaimed one of the company, as 
the ninth Juror took of his spectacles and returned the mann- 
script to his coat pocket, ^' I think we have had quite enough 
of Greek. 'Tis, a very learned story, and with many hard 
words, and we ought to be thankful that 'tis over." 

" Oh, certainly," said another, " I protest I don't know 
when I felt more pleasure at the conclusion of any story, 
and if that be not a sign of a well wrought catastrophe, I 
don't know what is." 

'' But what I'm most uneasy about," said a third, with a 
sly wink at his neighbour, '^ is the condition of the poor 
concierge at the Palais des Thermes, if the minister of the 
Interior should ever come to hear that so valuable a docu- 
ment was purloined by a tourist I" 

" I shouldn't wonder cried a fourth, " if it were the 
ground of something very unpleasant taking place between 
the French and English governments." 

" Oh, I trust not," replied a fifth, " I'm sure our freind 
would readily restore the manuscript, rather than that it 
should endanger the national peace.'* 

^' It b all a proof," added a sixth, '^ of the great advan«, 
tages of travelling. How long might one of us poor fellows, 
be rambling from bog to bog in this unfortunate country, 
without lighting on so valuable and entertainiug a relic of 
departed times !" 
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*^ Aye," exchumed a serentb, " bat what good would all 
that be, without a classical edncation ?" 

*' Gentlemen," said the ninth Juror, after listening to 
these jests for some tune, in good humoured silence, *' you 
are pleased to be merry upon my tale, and you are heartily 
welcome ; but a man can only do his best. All I have to 
say is, that I hope you may hear no worse.'* 

The ninth Juryman then proclaimed his incapacity to 
sing, and was preparing to acquit himself by the payment 
of the fine, when the attention of the whole party wns sud- 
denly arrested by a disturbance in the street, which at so 
early an hour naturally awakened their curiosity. The noise 
which had attracted the attention of the Jurors proceeded 
from a bouse, which, though at a considerable distance, was 
yet partly within view of the window. Crowding around 
the latter, the Jurors were enabled by the faint light of morn- 
ing, (which seemed to indicate that the sun was thinking of 
rousing himself and beginning his day's woHt) to descry a sec- 
tion of a hall door, before which stood a section of a chaise, 
drawn up as if awaiting orders from within. Lights gleamed 
occasionally in the windows, passing rapidly to and fro, 
as if preparations were on foot for a journey of unusual 
length. The interest of the Jurors was heightened to the 
utmost, when one of them announced that the house in 
which they saw the lights was the residence of tb^ fair 
plaintiff. In a short time the hall door opened, the figure 
of a gentleman attked in a fur collared frock and travelling 
cap appeared, followed by a slighter figure, closely muffied, 
which, imperfectly as it was seen by our inaarcerated story- 
tellers, there was no mistaking for that of a lady. Could 
it be the plaintiff herself? And if so, where was she 
* going at that hour in the morning, leariirg her suit still sub 
judice — a suit, too, which involved so many more impor- 
tant interests than the mere private happiness of the parties 
immediately concerned. These were qbestions of that veiy 
extensive class, which are much more eaaUy asked than an- 
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swered,' so that after a few conjectures, which, like most 
conjectnres, left the matter in the same condition in which 
it stood before they were made, the Jnrors philosophically 
dismissed the subject from their minds, and sitting once 
more around the fire, proceeded to pay attention to the tale 
of the tenth Joror. This he delivered in the following 
words:— 



THE TENTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 



ANTRIM JACK, AND HIS GENERAL. 

• 

In the -^^ year of the troubles," a term by which the memo- 
rable year '98 o( Irish history is distinguished in the tra* 
ditions of the peasantry, there was among the ranks of the 
insurgents, a man named O'Dwyer, who made bimsdf for- 
midiable to the king's troops by Uie most extraordinary and 
akilftil application of those arts of warfare, for the most part, 
irregular in their nature, which were peculiar to the united 
Irishmen* This man was the son of a country farmer. He 
was first placed at the head of a small party among the 
rebels, and, though perfectly illiterate, in a yery short time, 
partly by the force of his character, but a good deal by the 
success which attended every scheme he devised to entrap 
and annoy the military, was distinguished by the title of 
General among them. In this new capacity, his tngeonity 
and military talent became more conspicuous, and eveiy 
day parties of the regular troops were either defisated in 
open contest, or cut oS by some subtle stratagem. No- 
thing could equal his darmg on those occasbns when he 
chose to exhibit himself opcuoly , and they were entirely nn* 
I»«pared for the craft with which he eiuded theur pursoit 
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when driven to the expedient of concealment. In every 
drcnmstance, except regolarity of discipline, he seemed 
completely superior to them ; and aflber a long and weary 
contest, they felt the contempt with which they had at first 
regarded him, give way in the end to the dearly bonght, bat 
wiser conviction, that he was so. He and his followers 
seemed never to tire. After having given him chase for 
the greater part of a day, and having hnnted him to his 
fastnesses in the county of Wicklow, the military on re- 
tnming to their encampment were often set upon in the act 
of cooking their victuals — fired at from behind the hedges 
— ^many of them wounded — some killed, and all thrown into 
such disorder, as to destroy all unity of purpose among 
them. On some occasions they were even obliged to give 
up their encampment, food and all, to their merciless and 
ever restless foes. 

These circumstances, the harrassing nature of the duty 
they had to perform, the losses they had already sustained, 
and the constant and unrelenting spirit of their enemy, made 
it no less a matter of feeling than of interest with the mili- 
tary to have him arrested. This feeling animated eveiy 
man of them, and made them much more zealous in their 
aim, than a mere sense of duty or the hope of profit by his 
capture would have ever done. Various were the expe- 
dients resorted to effect this most desirable end ; but every 
one of them was completely defeated by his vigilance, and 
so great was his tact and skill, that while they every day 
had to grieve over the loss of some of the most valuable of 
their own men, they could scarcely ever hoast of having 
taken even a single one of his followers. As the troops be- 
came inured to this kind of warfare, they gradually ac- 
quired a portion of the tact and skill for which their enemy 
was so much distinguished, and this circumstance brought 
him latterly into much greater difficulties than usual; never- 
theless, narrow as all his escapes were, he always did es- 
cape, and this often occurred when the soldiers imagined 
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they had him quite within their grasp, and there seemed no 
possibility of his deliverance. These straits, into which he 
was now and then pat, nsnally alternated with attempts on 
his part to put them into the same difficulties, which were 
similar to the others in every respect, except that they were 
generally successfdl. This game, in which one side were 
all the losers, was played for some months, and at the end 
of this time, when every expedient seemed exhausted, and 
the military engaged in this service were fairly foot-fallen, 
and worn down with constant hardship, it was jndged right 
by the commanding officers to persnade him to submit on 
terms, which, the nature of them being communicated to 
him by an emmissary dispatched for that purpose, he at 
once agreed to accept. He dismissed his followers, laid 
down his arms, and was conveyed to Eilmainham gaol un- 
der a promise of security to his life and person. 

The Governor of Eilmainham prison, from whom we have 
indirectly obtained this account, describes him as a man of 
extraoriUnary muscular strength. His figure approached 
the gigantic, with shoulders enormously broad, great brawny 
arms, and large, though sinewy legs. His countenance, 
on which fear had never traced a line, was not remarkable 
for austerity in its quiet mood^ but it was usually full of a 
changing expression which flew from severe to gay with a 
rapidity and force that indicated a quick sensibility, and a 
current of strong and rapid thought. He could in an in* 
stant light it up with the most engaging signs of good will, 
and in the next hang on it a menace of dreadful meaning. 
He seemed sensible of this quality in himself, and often, 
durmg his stay in the prison, used to amuse himself in try- 
ing its effect on the more timid of those visitors who were 
prompted by the fame of his desperate character to see him. 
The accounts which were brought him by the Governor, of 
the different impressions of him, evident in the canversation 
of the visitors, as they departed, seemed infinitely to excite 
his mirth. These impressions being extremely agreeable, 
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or terrific, according to the mode in which he chose to ex* 
hibit himself. 

He was at all times a fellow of infinite hnmoar, enjoyed 
conversation yeiy much, and often carried forgetfhlness to 
the hearts of the less fortunate inmates of the prison, with 
the rehition of his adyentores, bj which many an eyening 
honr was got rid of, which would otherwise have passed 
wearily. The qualities to which his deliverance seemed ow- 
ing in many difficnlties were, a spirit that never shrnnk in 
any emergency, and that instinctive and instant perception 
of the best course in such cases, commonly called presence 
of mind, which so far outsteps all reasoning, and which he 
seemed to possess in the highest degree possible. These 
qualities, combined with the greatest fertility in stratagetical 
devices, showed a genius that would have been dazzling 
under a better education, and in a better cause. 

On one occasion, in the latter part of the contest we 
have described, after a hot pursuit in which all his followers 
were dispersed, his flight was directed as the evening fell 
across a narrow and deep ravine, filled with a light copse 
and short stunted bushes of hazel, in the bottom of wl^ 
ran a wild and rapid torrent, crossed by one of those one- 
arched little bridges, which seem so much too large for 
their purpose in summer, and yet so much in danger <ji 
being carried away by the impetuosity of the mountain 
floods in winter. His pursuers, reinforced by fresh men 
that fell in by the way, were rapidly gaining ground on 
him, and had kept up the chase with so much spirit, that 
for the hist half hour, notwithstanding the closeness of the 
country, they scarcely for a momant lost sight of him. His 
fate seemed now certain. The soldiers but a few yards 
behind, sure of their prey, came down the hill towards the 
bridge, with eager shouts, and delivering themselves to the 
impidse of the steep descent, rushed onwards with all the 
impetuosity and force, which that circumstances aided by 
the utmost muscular exertion, could give, evidently with 
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the pnrpoBe of taking him at the momeiit, when lus speed 
most slacken with the opposite ascent, and theirs wonld be 
at its highest, at this instant, instead of crossing the bridge, 
he slighdj changed his course, and slipped under the arch. 
They almost immediately perceived their error, but the 
mistake was fatal. In the next moment, nearly, he had 
disappeared from them. A few shots from overheated and 
breathless men, as they caught the last glimpse of him at 
some distance, were not much to be feared, and the exploit 
ended in mutual upbraidings and disputes among the 
soldiery, as they returned, each laying the blame of the 
faQore on some one, or all of the rest. 

This was an instant in which bis escape was due singly 
to his own ingenuity and exertion, but of the many he had, 
the greater number were mainly owing to the good faith 
and attachment of his followers. There were many circnm* 
stances in his relation of these transactions, which showed 
that this attachment was of the strongest kind, and to this 
was probably to be attributed, the fact of his having been 
so often brought out of peril in which another would have 
perished. Hjs deliverance from one of these dangers in 
particular, was attened with a degree of self-devotion, so 
extraordinary on the part of one of them, that very few in- 
stances on record will bear to stand by its side. 

The name of this person we cannot at present call to 
mind. He was ori^ally from the county of Antrim, and 
after having enlisted and served some years in the army, 
deserted and joined the insurgents. He was a wiiy and 
sinewy Mow, of great activity, and considerable muscular 
stvength for Ids appearance. His frame was thin, but well 
knit, and somewhat above the middle size. In his action 
and manner he was somewhat flighty, wild, and sudden, 
which made the men consider him not quite right in his 
miod, yet he never showed any signs of irrationality, and 
indeed whatever he was intrusted with, was executed with 
a ready and prompt tact, which was seldom exhibited by 
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those wlio were supposed to possess much more ability. 
At such times too, his whole mind seemed absorbed in the 
business he was engaged in, and that to snch a degree, as 
to make him apparently quite disregard any danger attend- 
ing it, except, in so far as his safety was essential to the 
success of what was given to his charge. This, together 
with the extreme, yet seemingly thoughtless tact, with 
which every thing was executed — a circumstance which 
was considered not inconsistent with the conduct of one 
whose mind was not entire, tended rather to confirm the 
suspicion we have alluded to, which was also in some degree 
strengthened by his abrupt and rapid utterance when speak- 
ing, his indisposition to conversation when unoccupied, and 
the sudden and unbridled flights of a quick small grey eye, 
which darted from place to place, and from person to per- 
son, without any rest. By his obligingness, and a dispo- 
sition far away from all selfish feeling, he had endeared 
himself to the men, to whom he seemed much attached, and 
who usually distingubhed him by the title of '* Antrim Jack," 
from the county of his bu*th. The strongest feeling, how- 
ever, of which he seemed capable, was exercised towards 
O'Dwyer, to whom he seemed to attach himself with an un- 
bounded and even wonderful affection, that showed itself 
in the most minute and circumstantial attention to his com- 
forts and wishes, and even to his slightest feelings. These 
attentions were almost incessant in their occurrence, and 
were often so feminine in their nature, as to awaken a 
troublesome degree of raillery in the rest of the men, not- 
withstanding their good feeling towards him, and even 
sometimes to make it difficult for O'Dwyer himself to re- 
press a smile. The effect of this oft repeated raillery was, 
that eventually Antrim Jack, without any dimmution of his 
affection, began to be ashamed of it as of something dis- 
creditable, and was driven to the uncomfortable expedient 
of performing most of his little offices of affection in secret, 
and indeed at length could only indulge himself in them. 
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as it were by stealthy and unknown to his tronblesome cen- 
sors, who when they fonnd what a degree of soreness theur 
quizzing produced in his mind, exchanged it ont of good 
nature for nods and winks, and a kind of slanting jest, 
which, though less direct, was scarcely less irritating. There 
was one among them, indeed, who seemed beyond the in- 
fluence of this spirit of gentleness^— a man named Farrel^ 
who under a feeling of envy at the partiality, real or ima- 
gined, which O'Dwyer seemed to extend to Jack, directed 
his shafts with a most unsparing hand against this supposed 
effeminancy and child-like fondness. Though the other 
men showed an indisposition to torment him with these 
failings, (as he was led to think them) yet when the fire 
was once opened by Farrel, they could seldom refrain from 
flinging in a random bolt. All this Jack bore with a good 
deal of forbearance and in general, with a silence only broken 
by a few short threats muttered abruptly, which, howerer, 
were not usually carried into execution, though there were 
times, when to judge from the light that flashed in his un- 
steady and fitful eyes, the disposition to break out into 
sudden vengeance, seemed almost nngovemable. 

On the very morning after the above mentioned affair 
at the little bridge, O'Dwyer appeared early in field, with 
a band of adherents that looked fresh and hale, and more 
numerous than ever. The military too had turned out on 
that morning with a number of picked men, swift of foot, 
and lightly equipped, a precaution their experience in pur- 
suit in this kind of warfare had long shown them the neces- 
sity of. The disappointment of the night before only increased 
their eagerness for the coming contest, and the sight cf 
their audacious and successful foe gave them a keen longing 
to be at odds with him, arm to arm again. After a sharp 
conflict, in which the rebels fought with that wild and im- 
petuous daring, which sometims distinguished them« they 
were completely routed, and obliged to fly in detached par* 
ties through the rocky passes of the country. The ex- 
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perienoe of the military had taaght them not to look upon this 
as a victory, and accordingly they entered on a pursuit with 
all the energy that willing minds and hardy limbs enabled 
them to muster. After yery severe and prolonged exertion, 
however, they were obliged to give in without obt^ning 
much additional advantage. The rebel general, with a few 
of his adherents, among whom either in success or failure 
Antrim Jack might be always numbered, having far out- 
stripped them, reached a half mined cabin at the skirts of a 
wood where he detemuned to pass the night which was al- 
ready fiedling. 

In the course of this pursuit, O'Dwyer, while the soldiers 
were close behind, looked back, and tlionght he perceived 
distinct signs of a communication beween Farrel and one 
of them. As he had observed a little jealousy on the part 
of Farrel towards Antrim Jack, he did not wish to give him 
the additional mortification of being reproved in his presence, 
and therefore sent the latter out, on some pretext before he 
called him up to make inquiry about it. He thought this 
step the more necessary, as he had observed that Farrd's 
disposition was proud and passionate, and exhibited a good 
deal of low cunning and craft, together with a large share 
also of that shallowness of mind that so commonly attends 
it, qualities of mind that would make such a mortification 
more galling. 

^ Farrel," said he, ^^ what signs were those I saw pass 
between you and the soldier to day ?" 

''What soldier?" said Farrel. 

'^ The fellow that was next behind you." 
. " When ?" said FarreL 

*^ In the beginning of the chase, when they were cloae to 
us, as we came throngh the scalp." 

^* Oh, nothing, sir," said Farrel. 

*^ Gome, come," said O'Dwyer, *' that fellow said aome- 
tfaiflg to you, tell me what was it." 

** A pinch 0* snuff he wanted," said FaireL 
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** A pinoh of snuff?" said O'Dwjer with surprise. 

" Yes," said FarreL 

<^ Do yoQ tell me that the fellow asked jou for a pinch of 
snnff?" 

" Yes," said FaneL 

*^ Nonsense 1" said O'Dwyer. 

*' Faiks, its thme forme," said Fairel, ** sue yon don't 
think 'tis a lie I'm telling ?" 

*' Fm quite snre of it," said O'Dwyer. 

'^ Egad then, yon needn't," sud Farrel. 

" Well," said O'Dwyer, " yon're a pleasant fellow. The 
king's troops chase yon for half the length of a day, and 
seek yonr life with might and main. Yon do yonr utmost 
to preserre it by flight, and in the very height of this pur- 
suit, and when you are hardest pressed, the fellow who is 
nearest to you is unreasonable enough to expect you will 
oblige him with a pinch of snuff I Do you want me to be- 
lieve yon man ?" he said, as the picture stared him in all 
its al^urdity. 

«^ I do," said Farrel , ^ that's what be wanted." 

O'Dwyer paused, and then after some moments said : 

<< And when he asked you for the pinch of snuff what 
did you say to him ?" 

^^ I told him I wouldn't," said Farrel, '* nor as much as 
would make a bee sneeze." 

" Well," said O'Dwyer, smiling, " you were true to your 
colours at any rate." 

" What ?" said Farrel. 

** I say," said O'Dwyer, with more distinctness, " you 
did not desert your colours, yourefusedhim thepinch of snuff." 

Farrel coloured slightly as his commander said this, and 
there was a pause for some moments. 

*^ Tell me, Farrel ," said O'Dwyer, after looking into his 
face for some time, with a glance that few, even of the 
guilty could withstand, '* did he offer you anything in re« 
turn for the pinch of snuff?" 
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Farrel coloured again aligbtlj, and sud he did not. 

^' Well, this was still more unreasonable, when a man 
asks a pinch of snnff of a person he has no right to expect 
it from, one wonld think he'd feel himself bound to give 
something in return. And did he promise you nothing ?" 
said O'Dwyer, continuing his searching glance, 

Farrel was silent. 

O'Dwyer paused for some time. "Well Farrel,** he 
said at length in an altered tone ; " All I wish to say to you 
at present, is, be cautious how you hold any communication 
with these soldiers. Be on your guard, I warn you. I 
have some reason to know what the pinch of snuff was, that 
fellow asked you for ; it is a kind of snuff that has made 
these soldiers sneeze more than once, and may perhaps make 
them do so again ; you may go." 

Farrel was about to offer something in explanation, but 
was stopt by 0*Dwyer, who saw there was no probability 
of obtaining any further acknowledgment from him. The 
•ircumstance was suspicious to say the least of it, but 
O'Dwyer, who always depended much upon his personal 
exertion, thought it unnecessary to take any further step 
than to watch him closely, and keep him as much as possi- 
ble about his own person. 

Farrel was evidently dissatisfied at the manner in which 
he came out of this examination. The bantering form in 
which O^Dwyer put his questions, and the altered and serious 
tone with which he concluded, perplexed him not a little. 
He remained long moody, sullen, and silent, and it was only 
some time after 0'D\y} er went out in the moonlight, to take 
his customaiy glance from some elevated spot, before retir- 
ing to his hardy couch on the earthen floor, that he could 
bring himself to take part in a conversation that occurred 
among the men, on their present condition and prospects, 
which the harassing nature of the day's duty made a natu- 
ral topic 

'* I never was more in humour for a sleep in all my lif^ 
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than I am after to-day's ran," said one of them as he lay 
down and stretched himself across the place the fire had 
lately occapied. '^ Egad this place is desperately hot after 
the fire. I suppose some of ns will be tanght to dance a 
new step in the air, to military music — others will meet with 
as good lack as Ned Sheehy, of Dromin." 

" What happened him ?" 

'' Why, he was known for a notorious night-walker, and 
like our general here, they were looking for him night and 
day, for months, and could never catch him. At last they 
put a few lines in the paper, to say, that if the nearest re- 
lation of the late Jerry Sheehy, (a cousin of his that was at 
say, and wasn't dead at all at all,) would come to some 
office in Dublio, he'd hear of something to his advantage. 
Poor Ned was always very covetous for money, so he went 
there, and they pinned him. When he axed 'em what he 
had to learn to his advantage, they told him he ought 
to have been hanged long ago, but they'd only thraosport 
him for life." 

'* Well, I dont think they kept terms with him," said the 
inquirer." 

" Why 80 ?" 

^' Because I'd rather be hanged than be thransported for 
life. I don't think he heard anything to his advantage." 

^' So Ned thought too ; first he wanted them to hang 
him — at least he wanted to have a toss up with them — 
head or harp w^hether it should be double or quit, hanging 
or nothing ; but they would not agree to it, and so Ned 
abused them, and called them cowards, and they parted. 
He went to Botany Bay, poor fellow, and they went about 
more tricks of the same kind." 

" And which would you prefer. Will ?" said Farrel to 
the last speaker, '^ hanging or thransportation?" 

*^ Egad I don't know," replied the other, *^ I never gave 
my mind much to the matter— I wouldn't like either of them. 
Why do yon ask ?" 
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** Becaiue/' Btid Farrel, '* I have no hncy myself, for 
either one or the other, whatever Antrim Jack may do. Ill 
be off to-morrow." 

** I nerer doubted yon," said Jack, " I never saw jon 
but throwing cold water on everything we have in hand." 

" Why, what do yon expect T said FarreL " Do yon 
ever expect to have the comfort of dying in yonr bed ?** 

Whether from any previous contemplation, or from what- 
ever cause, it would seem as if this question had lighted on 
Jack's mind with a more serious feeling than any such in- 
quiry could be expected to produce on a character such as 
his. He paused for some time, and then, with a counte- 
nance and tone that betrayed a deeply altered state of 
thought and feeling, he said :— 

*' I wouldn't care much, whether I did or not, if it 
wasn't for those I'd leave after me." 

<< Who would you leave after you ?" said Fanrel in his 
customary tone of railleiy. 

" I know what you mean by your question," said Jack 
in a melancholy tone, ^^ you mean the general, and all I have 
to tell yon is, and I don't care who knows it, that whatever 
end the general comes to, Jack will come to the same, and 
at the same time. If he's shot or taken, you'll find me 
somewhere near him. If it wasn't for him, I d think but 
little of death. I know," he continued with an expression 
of feeling his voice seldom assumed, '' I know it is a com- 
fort, a great comfort, to die in one's bed. I was near it 
once, and I often thought since, when I had a narrow es- 
cape of being shot, or spear'd, or hang'd, and it came into 
my miod afterwards, to think of death in different ways, 
which it seldom does. I often thought that a man can 
have no comfort so great as to die in his bed with his frieod 
sitting near him. For all this, I tell you I would not value 
it much, but for what I meutioned, and as you asked me 
the question, Terr," he said with earnestness, ** I'll tell you 
that I hope and trust with God's blessing — 1 hope and trusty 
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and I have every hope of djing in mj bed. I hope we'll 
all live long and happy and that we'll all die in our beds." 

Jack had seldom, indeed scarcely ever, made so long a 
speech before, and it was with some surprise that the men 
heard him avow himself under the influence of a feeling, 
which certainly his conduct would never have indicated the 
existence of. The hope with which he concluded — so 
deeply felt — so earnestly expressed — was doomed to be 
grieviously disappointed. 

The candid avowal of his strong attachment to OTwyer, 
was not sufficient to protect him from Farrel's ridicule, and 
it was probably this circumstance that made the raillery of 
this evening fall more sharply upon his nerves than any 
thing of the kind had ever done before. He became ex- 
tremely irritated. His eyes flashed, and flew with incessant 
activity from one object to another — first he endeavoured 
to beat Farrel at his own weapons, but the complete cool- 
ness of the latter entirely disconcerted him. At length he 
lost all control, and seizing a rugged faggot that lay near, 
dashed it at him with such a sudden and dexterous aim, 
that, nothwithstanding an equally sudden motion of avoid- 
ance, it came upon his side with so much violecce as at 
once to take away his breath, and destroy utterly the equa- 
nimity with which he had hitherto proceeded. Farrel was 
now roused in his turn, and snatching up the knotted wea- 
pon with which he had been assailed, proceeded to inflict 
summary chastisement. A scuffle ensued, attended with so 
much noise that it reached O'Dwyer's ears, who entered 
the cabin with a face of much anxiety. He separated the 
combatants before Farrel had effected his purpose, and with 
some severity of manner inquked into the cause of the 
dispute. 

After much questioning, however, he could not obtain 
a satisfactory account. 

** Who began this ?" he asked at length, angrily. *' Far- 
rel, I saw you attacking Jack, what was that about ?" 

BB 
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^* When he hit me a blow o' that root," said Farrel, 
*< that woald kill a horse." 

^' Jacky what did yoa hit him for?" said O'Dwyer. 

'* When he wonld'nt let me alone," said Jack, '* he*8 for 
ever gibin' at me." 

« What right had you to hit me ?" said Farrel. " Wasn't 
that a pnrty insthmment to hit a man with 2" said he fari- 
onsly, holding np the root towards O'Dwyer. 

^' Dear knows twould'nt hart a chicken what I done to 
him," said Jack. 

^* For heavens sake, what was all this aboat ?" said 
O'Dwyer with impatience. '^ Neville, you were looking on 
and can tell. How did it begin ?" 

*^ Indeed," said Neville 't wasn't worth a bean what was 
between them, 'twas a foolish falling out between friends — 
Terr there, was taken' fan out o' Jack — Jack did'nt like it, 
and gave him a touch o' that instrument, as Farrel called 
it, in the side — Terr took offence at that then, and thought 
to have his revenge, and so they tangled in one another as 
you found 'em when you come in, and '' 

^' He's for ever at me," said Jack, *' and I often tould 
him to let me alone." 

O'Dwyer was greatly irritated—" Farrel, said he, what 
do yon mean by all this ? — ^you're the most worthless fel- 
low I ever met. This morning I wanted you to catch that 
fellow they sent into town with letters, and you came back 
without him. Then yon tell me a lying story about a 
soldier asking you for a pinch of snuff, when I well know 
what he wanted ; and now when our dangers are run to 
the very highest, you raise a quarrel, and make a noise 
that may bring the military upon us, who I find are not 
three hundred yards off. I wish to heaven," said he vehe- 
mently, " I never had any thing to do with you." 

" What more can a man do than his best," said FarreL 

" You could have told the truth," said O'Dwyer, "you 
didn't do that." 
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^ I did,' fitid Fsm^ «&!!€«};'. 

« Too <fid not," aid O'Dvyer. 'and jtni kwv Tomfid 



not. I dooocbdkTeoDewcidaf whaftjomtold BeaboBt 
thatrnMerJ' 

«< WeU" sud Fmcl solkilj, •^ if jon don't Skene, camlt 
joa get others to do josr bo^ess.* 

^Iflhad got othos to do it,* sud ODwycr, mnch iiri- 
tated, *^ when I gmre it to jov, thej woold not hsfe filled. 
I'qi hesrtilj sonj, 'twas'nt Jack I sent.* 

«*0h, aye,* said Fand insolentlj; ^ Jack is the great 
man with yon, there's no one like Jack in yoor mind. Jack 
here — and Jack there. ThatI might'nt then, but 111 be 
even with Jack." 

*'* How dare yon," said ODwyer enraged, ^ have the in- 
solence to say sQch a thing in my presence. How do yon 
dare to let me hear scch words from yon — ^look ! Fanel," 
he continued more cafanly, *' I warn yon now in time, if I 
find yon injore a h^ of Jack's head, I tell yon, yonll repent 
it." 

Here^ Jade pulled CDwyer by the coat, and whispered 
him somethiog apparently with the view of moderating his 
anger. 

" I dont care a pin," sud O'Dwyer, ** what right had he 
to go on with his nonsense, and raise this row in the diffi- 
cnldes we are honriy brought into by these soldiers. Far- 
rel," he continaed, ^^ I have no hesitation in telling yon, I'm 
not satisfied with yon, and that we must part." 

*^ I'm satisfied," said Farrel, rising in a rage, ^' and the 
sooner the better. Ill leave yon this instant." 

** No," said O'Dwyer, *'not to night, youll stay here to- 
night, when the morning comes, yon may be off as early 
as yon please." 

^* I'll be off this moment," said Farrel, in a paroxysm of 
anger. ^ 111 not stop here for any man living." 

" Take care my good fellow," sud O'Dwyer, in a firm 
and determined manner, '' how jou dispute, my orders you 
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know my trials are short, and my jastice sudden ; sit down 
I advise yon, and take care how yon dispute my orders." 

Farrel knew O'Dwyer's manner, when he was determined 
to be obeyed, and he had seen more than onee the conse* 
qaences of disobeying him. He sat down in a moody pas- 
sion, and passed the evening insnllen silence. O'Dwyer 
went ont onoe again to make his last dispositions for the 
night. He sent the men each to a different Inrking place, 
set Neville on gnard, ontside the cabm, and lay down on Uie 
floor, a great coat flnng over him, with Farrel at his ftet, 
and Antrim Jack as nsnal by his side. 

The sinmbers of that night, were probably deeper than 
usual, for it was only after having been repeated two or 
three times, that the low whispers of Jack caught O'Dwyer 's 
attention, when he asked him if he heard any noise. 

'* No," said he, *' I did not. Farrel, get up, and see if it 
is day. Do you hear me, Farrel !" 

There was no answer from Farrel, after repeated calls. 

^' Terr," said Jack in a low voice, *' dont you hear the 
general calluig you — ^Terr again — Terr— how sleepy you 
are man — ^Terr I say." 

But there was still no answer, and after groping about for 
some time, they became satisfied that he was not in the cabin. 

*' How could he have got out," said O'Dwyer, '' surely 1 
fastened the door, so that it could not open." 

'' It did not either," said Jack. 

*^ Then how could be have got out I" 

After some farther search, they discovered an opening in 
the wall, into which a large stone had been dragged, that 
was recently displaced. Through the opening, they became 
convinced that Farrel had passed. 

" The treacherous villain," said O'Dwyer, " I knew by 
his black look last night, that he had something in his mind." 

** Bat how could he get out unknown to us," said Jack, 
''and through so smaU a hole too, I never thought Farrel 
was so handy." 
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*^ Oh the rogne — some of my traiiuDg — ^bnt if I catch him 
111 be even with him. We most be off oat of this presently 
— ^nm oat and call Neville. I wonder how that scamp ceold 
escape anknown to him." 

Jack was aboat to open the door, when looking throagh 
a slit in it, he saddexily ran back to O'Dwyer, and said 
with a harried atterance, bat in a low voice : 

*^ Oh, General — the soldiers I we're pinned I" 

" Where?" said O'Dwyer. 

'* Oatside — ^roand aboat the hoase." 

*'HaI — so 'tis late already — ^bat what's become of 
Neville ? — diet's see." 

The day had jast broke, and O'Dwyer on looking ont 
beheld his poor sentinel a captive, and in forget^ness of 
his condition, looking towards the door with a conntenance 
of wretched sympathy. He directed Jack's attention to- 
wards him, who gazed at him for some time, and appeared 
to be tonched by the expression of concern he saw in his 
face. " Poor fellow 1" said he, " it is like him." 

Neville's look of generoas distress was not withont caose. 
He had heard the party, which consbted of aboat thirty 
men, nnder the commaikd of a non-commbsioned officer, 
discasslng the manner in which O'Dwyer was to be drawn 
ont of his present position, as they all knew an attempt to 
do so by open force, woold be dangerous and bloody, if not 
entirely nnsnccessfal ; some of the hardiest among them 
were for adopting this coarse, and breaking in the door 
boldly on him, bat the more timid, enconraged the cowardly 
and savage proposition of setting fire to the bnilding and 
compelling him to leave it or die there. This proposal 
was orged and discnssed, in the midst of mach bratal 
levity, on the part of the soldiery, who conld not conceal 
their satisfaction at having their enemy, at length, in their 
power, and it was with extreme angaish that Neville saw 
it at length nniversally agreed npon. 

It was determined, however, first to try if he wonld 
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surrender peaceably, and one of the party approached the 
door with orders from the serjeant, to cail npon hun ^' to 
lay down his arms and submit." 

The sharp voice and rapid utterance of Antrim Jack waa 
heard presently in reply. 

*^ I^s what the general bid me tell ye,** said he, '' if ye 
wanted the arms, to come in, he says, and take 'em.** 

*' WeU said, master spokesman," said one of the soldiers, 
** perhaps we'd find a means of bringing down your high 
note though, and coaxing ye out o' that — ^you, and yonr 
general, as you call him. Do you know how to catch rabbits?** 

'* Eh ?" said Jack. 

*^ Do you know how to catch rabbits, I say ?" 

^' I belleye it's funnin* me you are— what would I know 
about them ?" 

" Oh— you don't know then V* 

*^ No, I don't, said Jack — I have something else to do.** 

'* Oh, weU, ril teach yon. Yon smoke them out of the 
holes, when you can't get them to come out otherwise. 
Do you see ?" 

" Oh, yes," said Jack drily, ** when your ferrets get 
cowardly, and are afraid to foUow them." 

** Very good, my boy— very good, we'll find ferrets ^^^ 
win match you though, I promise you — ^indeed we wilL" 

O'Dwyer soon became aware of their savage purpose. 
Thick wreaths of smoke began to enter the dwelling, and 
rise to the top, firom the four corners at once. After an 
examination, which shewed him that the house was com- 
pletely invested, he made as good a preparation as be 
could, with Jack's assbtance, for resisting any attempt upon 
the door. More than once indeed, he began to consider, 
whether it would not be better to stake all npon a dete^ 
mined sally and a vigorous attempt to cut through his foes, 
but the chance of success in this, seemed so slight, that he 
determined not to put it in practice just then. He therefore 
warned Jack of his designs, and waited by the door, until 
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'some accident of fortiine shoold make this conrae appear 
more feasible, or until they should be otherwise driven to 

** Tis easy to see," said he, there isn't an officer among 
tfaem. You never see these things done in the presence of 
a gentleman. Ho ! look at Farrel ! look at the wretch !** 

Jack looked through the broken door, and beheld his late 
but faithless associate. He was standing among the sol- 
diery, who having no further occasion for his services, 
jostled him about heedlessly, while they indulged in the 
rude jests, their present triumph inspired. His fit of pas- 
sion had done its worst, and was entirely gone, and as he 
sometimes looked towards the door, O'Dwyer was able to 
perceive the ghastly and wretched attempts at levity with 
which he joined in their jokes, and endeavoured to crush 
the feeling that followed, for even he, fabe as he played 
him, was not without a certain attachment for his master. 
This remorseful feeling was rendered more keen by the 
contemptuous neglect of those around hun, and by the 
dreadful destiny to which he saw his brave and affectionate 
commander now consigned. 

« Jack," said O'Dwyer, in a low voice, *« mmd the door, 
and watch close. If the least opening occurs at any point! 
be ready in an instant to cut through them." 

" Jack's attention seemed absorbed by Farrel, and his ' 
wer was not to the purpose. « General,'' he asked 



answer ww "v" -- — ^^^^»^, vxcuerai,' ne asked 
after a pause, " isn't it a horrid thing to see him thrying 
to laugh that way ?" 

The flames soon raged with extreme fierceness, and rose 
from the buUding in a lofty pyramid of intense light, which 
in the grey of the mormng twilight cast a strange ghire 
'-- green of the trees around, whUe all looked on with 
silence of feverish and anxious exnA^tof ;^« ir^prv 



over the 



the dead silence of fevemh and anxious expectation. Every 
thing now tended to the consummation of their wishes. 

This ^f^r't}lt\ T^^'^^"^ ^^°^ and they were 
determmed not to be tncked again-their enemy was at 
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last within their grasp, and they looked forward to tho 
dosing act of this dreadful drama with the deep-set and 
dire appetite of hangeriog yengeaDce, abont to be Mly 
sated. Hopeless, ntteriy hopeless beyond all previoas 
times, as his sitnation now appeared to be, no expedient 
that the onited thought of many could suggest as likely 
to be adopted by him in this his last extremity, was left 
onproTideiil for, and even the wild idea that he might ascend 
thiongh the column of flame and dense white smoke that 
arose from the crackling rafters of the ruined building, was 
not deemed too extravagant for his matchless daring. A 
number of men were placed at short distances round the 
house, who stood in an attitude, with their pieces ready 
cocked and half presented, but by far the greater portion 
of them arranged themselves in a semicircle round the door, 
where a sortie was expected, the nature of which they 
could well imagine, and which they prepared to meet with 
the decision befitting such an attempt. 

Meanwhile the sufferings of 0*Dwyer and his companion 
were almost beyond endurance. They had a plain view of 
the enemy, whose designs they could easily underatand, and 
who was posted outside at a deadly advantage. The con- 
flagration had now reached its full strength, and besides 
what they sufiered from the tormenting fire which raged a 
few feet above, and poured down its rays with intolerable 
fury upon them, they could only find as much breath, as 
would support existence, by Ijing along the floor, where the 
smoke and suffocating vapours were less dense — but even 
this, they were unable to continoe long, for the black and 
sooty substance that lined the inside of the roof, fell like 
burning pitch upon their persons, and setting their clothes 
on fire, added dreadfully to their torture. They in some 
degree sheltered themselves from this fiery sbower, by placing 
a small deal table that lay in the house in the middle of 
the floor, and creeping under it — but this like the rest of 
the building was soon wrapped in flames, 0*Dwyer had 
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watched in tud for some moments, when the yigilance of 
the soldiers might gire them an opportunity of betteiiDg 
their condition by a determined sallj, but after some time 
be gaye np all hope of any snch occasion presenting itself. 
It became evident indeed, that the moment that was to de- 
cide their fate, was fast approaching — for the last few mo- 
ments, they lay with their faces to the earth, in silent suffering, 
but they now began to meditate on the necessity of bringiug 
matters at once to a conclusion. When at length, O'Dwyer 
laid his hand on Jack's shoulder to warn him of the neces- 
si^ of this, and give him his latest instructions, he found 
him to his surprise in tears. 

'* Jack r said he, '^ for shame I — what ails yon ?'* 

" General," said Jack looking at him affectionately, his 
eyes swimmiog in tears, " 'tis all up with us." 

" Well," said O'Dwyer, " and suppose so — ^let us meet, 
like men — why, Jack I I'm surprised at you 1" 

" Oh," said Jack, wiping the tears from his eyes with 
his thin and skinny fingers — *' sure you don't think 'tis for 
myself I'm this way. No— but it goes to my heart to think 
that you — that yon should fall into the hands of these fel- 
lows." 

"My poOT fellow !" said O'Dwyer, very much moved — 
'^ I'm very much obliged to you, but you know we must 
make up our minds to these things when they come ; others 
have borne them in their time, and so will we." 

'' Oh aye," sud Jack, '^ if it was myself only, I'd be 
satisfied." 

He laid his face to the earth again, and O'Dwyer, per- 
ceiving the extravagance of his grief, tried to console him." 

'' Jack," he said, '' this Is ridiculous, I never expected 
vdth any confidence to die a natural death, therefore yon 
must not think I make much of this ; you have often heard 
me say that any bully may brave the appearance of death, 
but it is a man of true spirit only that will face its reality. 
I would be quite unworthy of your kind feeling for me if 
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such speeches were false and hollow, and made but for some 
occasion. No ! — whatever pams I may have taken to pre- 
9enre mj life, I was always ready to meet death if it came 
a prayer like a good fellow, and think no more about 



me." 



Jack replied only by a low moan, and O'Dwyer con- 
tinned — 

" We mnst start firom this place presently," he said, '' and 
remember, if we are to be taken we must be taken dead, and 
dearly — give me your hand," 

Jack did not seem to attend to this speech, but it was 
scarcely ended, when he snddenly caught O'Dwyer's hand 
between both of his, and looking him in the face, said, ear- 
nestly and rapidly. 

^' Oh ! I have it, I know how we'll manage it." 

" How so ?" ssdd O'Dwyer. 

*' We'll take them by surprise this way, 111 ran to the 
door first — they have all their pieces residy — I'll make a 
run ont suddenly, and they'll all fire at me, you'll make a rnn 
then— -the/11 have nothing left for you in their gnns, and 
you'll get offl" 

" And leave you dead," said O'Dwyer — no — no." 

** And why not ?" said Jack, — •' we'll both die you know, 
otherwise." 

" Oh I" said O'Dwyer, " 'tis very good of you to thii^ 
of this, but 'twill never do/' 

"Why not?" said Jack. 

'« Oh I no matter." 

^ Oh," said Jack, ^ yon don't know how little Fd think 
of it." 

" I do. Jack, know very well how little you'd think of it> 
and that's one of the reasons why I can't listen to it. No, 
no, we have done as good a torn for them more than once, 
thongh not so brutally, their turn is come now, and they are 
heartily welcome to it. Besides, you have as good a right 
to your life as I have to mine, if you go to that of it." 
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" E'ye," said Jack, *' what is my life to yonrs ?** 

** Why 'tis as good to yoa as mine is to me." 

** No, nor half," said Jack, '' I never had mnch pleasure 
oat of it. Do general, be said by me I if I'm taken, as I 
sorely will be, 111 be shot as a deserter." 

** And if I'm taken, 111 be shot as a rebel — ^what's the 
difference ?" 

^^ Bat if yoa're not taken," sud Jack. 

Thb contest was carried on, as may be supposed, with ex- 
treme rapidity. Antriai Jack was argent — protested over 
and over again his determination to die there, whether 
O'Dwyer consented to his proposition or not, and once or 
twice threatened to ran oat and meet his fate on the instant. 
It is impossible to tell what motive inflneDced O'Dwyer even- 
taally to yield to his entreaties ; if he did give a satisfactory 
accoant of them in his narrative the explanation has not 
reached us. That he did, however, at last allow himself to 
be prevailed upon la certain. When his consent was at 
length woo, he listened to Jack's instructions, which were 
given with many an earnest prayer, that he would follow 
ihem accurately- As the moment came round in which 
they were to be put into execution, Jack grasped O'Dwyer's 
hand in a final and affectionate farewell, and prepared him- 
self. 

As they were about to start from then* position, however, 
a suspicion seemed to cross his mind. He turned back — 
caught O'Dwyer's hand firmly — ^looked in his face, and said, 
with a touching earnestness : 

*' You're not going to deceive me, now. General ? — are 
you?" 

** How BO ?" said O'Dwyer. 

*^ I'm afrud," said Jack, '^ you have it in your mind to 
ran to the door along with me, and spoil alL" 

**My poor fellow," said O'Dwyer, " I thank you more 
than ever, but I had no such intention." 

** God bless you," said Jack, '* and don't think of such a 
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thing,— *ti0 the only fsTonr joa caa Gver grant to Jack to 
do as he asks yon now. If jon refiise it to him, yon never 
will have it in your power to oblige or disoblige him agiun. 
General, don't think of it." 

*^My poor feUow,*' said O'Dwyer, who was tonched by 
the eajrnestness with which he sooght this extraordinaiy 
hpon, ** I have promised yon I wonld not" 
'^ God bless yon," said Jack, ** I am satisfied, and happy.*' 
The final moment came speedily. Jack started np qoickly, 
and placed himself behind the door, which was already 
in flames, while O'Dwyer took his place beside him. He 
knew the withdrawing of the bolt would be the signal to the 
soldiers for their last preparation, and he took care to do this 
with sofficient distinctness to make it clearly heard. A 
cheer of horrid triomph from without assured him that he 
bad attained this object, and immediately, every piece was 
levelled with fearful steadiness and better directed aim to 
the door- way ; but he waited a little until a few, who heard 
the cheering, and seemed to understand it, ran round and 
took their places, and gave their pieces the same direction. 
At this instant the door was flang wide, and the appalliog 
figure of Antrim Jack, black, burning, and hideous, appeared 
amid a volume of smoke and cinders, for a moment bef<»e 
them. There was an air of excitement about him ; a strange 
wild kind of light was in his eyes, and an expression of plea- 
sure on his half destroyed features, which those who looked 
on him in that passing moment could not understand the 
meaning of. He sprung forward and they fired — ^the en- 
tire charge of every gun — ^powder, flame, ball, passed through 
his body, which fell motionless among them. O'Dwyer took 
notice that he seemed to fling himself on hb side as he went 
down, as if with the wish to see the event, but the body 
never moved again. At this moment, and while they were 
yet unprepared, O'Dwyer rushed forth. A blow or two 
from his powerful arm sent to the earth with dreadful vio- 
lence, a few who were daring enough to fling themselves in 
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his way. In the confasion that followed, and while the 
smoke still lingered aronnd them, some strnck wildly with 
the butt ends of their mnskets, which meeting those of their 
fellow-soldiers, made a dreadfdl crash ; others made fierce 
and nnmeasnred thrusts of the bayonet at him as he passed, 
but stambling over the dead body, only hurt their compa- 
nions. There were some wild shonts of anger and disappoint- 
ment, a short porsnit, and in the brief space of a few seconds, 
the magnanimous purpose of his faithful and fallen compa- 
nion was accomplished. 

At the conclusion of the tale, and while all were admiring 
the devoted fidelity and heroism of the unfortunate Jack, 
the narrator, bethinking himself of his song, cast his eyes 
on the ceiling, in quest it would seem of some dimly re- 
membered melody, and after a rather long and perplexed 
pause, hesitatingly observed : 

^ As I believe, gentlemen, our rules do not restrict us 
to our national music, I shall give you a song, written by 
a friend of mine, for a very popular Scotch au:, Roy's 
Wife of Aldavalloch." 

A general clapping of hands announced the gratification 
of the company at the proposal, upon which as soon as the 
noifie subsided, the tenth Juror sung as follows : — 



Know ye not that lovely river? 
Know ye not that smiling river ? 
Whose gentle flood, 
By diff and wood, 
With wildering sound goes winding ever. 

Oh ! often yet with feelings strong 
On that dear stream my memory ponders, 
And still I prize its murmuring song, 
For by my childhood's home it wanders. 
Know ye not that lovely river ? 
Know ye not that smiling river ? 
Whose gentle flood. 
By cliff and wood, 
Wllh wildering sound goes winduig ever. 
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Then*8 music in each wind that flows 

Within OUT native woocUand breathing, 
There*8 beauty in each flower that blows 

Around our native wood land wreathing^ 
The memory of the brightest joys, 

In childhood's happy mom that found 0% 
Is dearer than the richest toys 

The present vainly sheds around us. 
Know ye not that lovely river? 
Know ye not that smiling river ? 
Whose gentle flood, 
By cliff and wood, 
With wilderlng sound goes winding ever. 

At the conclosion of the song, which was receiyed with 
the usnal plaadits, the gentleman whose tnm came next, 
on being called upon, related the following storj. 



THE ELEVENTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 

THE PROPHECY. 



Ik a ramble, said the eleventh Jnror, which I once 
made, to visit the manj beautifol lakes, that, far away 
from the ordinary route of the traveller, lie hidden in the 
depth of wild and lonely moontains in the Connty of Clare, 
I was entertained one night at the hoase of a country gen- 
tleman, Captain O'Kelly of Eilgobbin, upon whose hospita- 
lity accident had thrown me. He had overtaken me in the 
midst of a thunder shower, while endeavouring to make my 
way through a mountain pass leading from one of the 
lakes, and observing that I was like himself, on foof, and 
drenched with rain, he kindly brought me to his residence, 
which offered the only shelter within many miles. During 
the very^pleasant evening I passed there, which I shall 
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eyer recollect with feelings of enjoyment, my attention was 
particalarly caught by the appearance of a wUd, grey-faced, 
awkward looking little serving man, who waited upon ns 
at table. He moved backward and forward, performing 
his part with the utmost assidaity and interest ; but the 
expression of his conntenance never lost its sedateness, nor 
indicated the slightest diversion of his mind from the duty 
he was engaged in. All the amusing stories of my good- 
natured host, as well as some happy essays, if I may so 
call them, of mine own to pass the winters night, failed to 
eUcit even the subdued smile, in which the merriment of 
the table, becoming fainter and fainter as it reaches the 
confines of the apartment, so often expires upon the con* 
strained countenance of the footman. Even when con- 
ducting me to my room at bed-time, and assisting me to 
undress, he preserved the same mild, taciturn manner, 
speaking only when obliged to reply to any interogatory of 
mine, and then in as few words as the occasion would ad- 
mit of. My curiosity was very much excited by a de- 
meanour so unusual, but seeing no fit means of satisfying it, 
and being greatly fatigued after the exertions of the day, 
I turned into bed, and was soon buried in a deep and dream- 
less sleep. I cannot tell exactly what time might have 
passed, when I was startled by a loud jiogling noise, like 
the falling of fire-irons upon a flag-stone. It was succeeded 
by a momentary silence, and afterwards by sounds as if 
Bome one watf endeavouring to compose a giddy poker and 
tongs in their place by the hearth. Another short pause 
followed, and then came the murmur of a voice as if en- 
gaged in a long recital. The hour was so extraordinaiy 
for any colloquy, and the murmur continued so long, that 
I grew somewhat uneasy, and resolved to ascertain from 
whence it proceeded. Descending the stairs in the dark, 
and creeping cautiously along a cold passage, I found my- 
self at the door of the kitchen which stood half open, and 
disclosed to my view the figure of the grave serving man 
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on his knees near the fire, holding a string of beads in his 
left hand, and beadng his breast nnmercifnllj with his right. 
He was looking towards the ceiling and prajring in an nn- 
sappressed tone of Toioe, bnt he ran over the words so 
rapidly, that I could only catch the condosion of each sup- 
plication, which, as if to avoid the monotony, was slightly 
varied in the repetidon. The heartfelt and imploring tone 
in which these words were nttered, and the fervent maimer 
in which he stntck his chest at the termination of each sen- 
tence, seemed to imply some deep apprehension of impend- 
ing evil, which the unfortnnate man coold hardly hope to 
escape. Impressed with a feeling of strong sympathy fn* 
his nnhappiness, I was aboat to retire, when his prayers, 
taking a new direction, again arrested my attention. He 
begged that every possible blessing might attend on his 
master and mistress, that theur gnardian angels might 
always protect them from harm, and in conclusion, but in 
a fainter and more affecting voice, he implored the assis- 
tance of the grace of heaven that before he died himseli^ 
he might bring his heart to forgive his bitter enemy and 
destroyer Will WUey. Wondering what surpassing injnjj 
the latter conld have done him to occasion snch deep feel- 
ings of resentment, or what circumstance could have led to 
his apprehensive and desponding state of mind, I at length 
returned to bed, and midnight having resumed its quiet, 
endeavoured to win back the unconscious sleep which had 
been so unceremoniously driven off by the sound of the 
falling fire-u*ons. 

Several hours had passed, when I was startled anew by 
loud voices, apparently in violent altercation beneath my 
window. Sprmging from the bed, and hastily withdrawing 
the old-fashioned heavy moreen window curtains, I per* 
ceived at a little distance upon the lawn in the broad morn- 
ing sunlight, the sad-faced little man to whose devotion I 
had been a witness in the night time. His character and 
appearance were, howf'ver, entirely changed, his counte- 
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naaoe was infloMd. kis eyw ^uUiDg^ and he stood in m 
tliroitCTiing rttitodey anned wiA • luge stone, Oiyoeite m 
11^, defonned fitUe penMm, wbo iqqpetnd laUier amused 
£ni alamed aft the teodoos looks diracted towaids faiB. 

^ GcA OBt o* Bj sight) yon hasqi-badud ▼fllaiii,'' es* 
daiiaed the emaged domestic 

<<Ejreh, idiafs the nutter, Ifdms,'' letiinied the de> 
foniied qaietlj, etovatmg his sm a litde^ as he qMhe, lest 
the stone mii^ anexpeStedly reach him. 

^ Get oat 0^ niy o^ again yon infiinning Dane/ 

** Begmnies tii^ easy, Monis, yon keep sitch a shaq^ 
eye <m one." 

*< I teD yoB, Fm dangBfOos." 

^Fsiz yon look like It any way! I never see yon in 
ffitch a passion onoe the day at Glondegad." 

ItseemedasifthensmeofthelocslityjiistadTertBd to 
had some peealiaxly irntatmg assodation oonnected witii 
!t| as it hrmi^ the indignation of the party add r essed to 
a sudden dimax, and the stcme which had been long poised 
ueertsinly In the air, was at once projected throng the 
intervening spaoe, and^passing dose to the hmi^iback's 
ear, left It a matter of doubt fo seme moments whether it 
had not dipt off a portion of that oigan. 

Having satisfied himself that no considerable damage 
was done^ the hnmpbadg looked up with iq^paront asto* 
nishmfint at his aasidlant* 

** Why, then, I wondher at yon entirdy, Mr. Moran I 
Is It to mnrther me yon wsat ?" 

Morris's oomitenance abated nothing <^ its fiiiy, his face 
grew more red, his month foamed, imd his eye wandered 
from point to point in search of another missile. Bot not 
fleeing one witiiin reach, he fenced fnriondy again at the 
defivmed, and diaking his denched fist at him, exdaimed : 

'^ I tell yon onoe more, yon vagabond of the earth, be- 
ware o' mel go along idx>at yoor business ! put the dde 
of die cooBtry betone as, or rii be the death o' yoa.' 

CG 



n 
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'^ See that now,** retnmed the impertnrable humpback, 
*' there's nothing willtfuch some people — '^ hj sitch coorses 
one 18 led to the gallie. You ought to know that, Morris.'* 

" Yon onght to know it better jonrsel^ yon unhanged 
smner — *dB often yon earned it, late and early, spying, and 
mnrthering, and bethraying innocent crajrthers that am't 
cnte enough for yon. Sayzur, when, Sayzur, halloo-— hal- 
loo — halloo, good dog, good dog, halloo— halloo — halloo !** 

These last few words were addressed to a huge shaggy 
Ne?rfonndIand dog, who hearing an altercation going on, 
sprung from behind an adjoining wall to inquire into the 
merits of the affair. Discovering Uiat one of the household of 
Ellgobbin had been subjected to some unparalleled ill usage, 
which he inferred from Morris's indignant looks and gesture, 
he instantly darted in pursuit of the offender. The latter, 
whose tantalizing equanimity of manner, under all the op- 
probious epithets heaped upon him, might have aggravated 
the ire of a saint, lost ail disposition to contmue his ban- 
tering, when he beheld the wide mouthed animal bounding 
towards him, and seized with evident terror at so nnlooked 
for an attack, fled across the lawn, with a speed perfectly 
astonishing, in a person whose ill-made limbs seemed so 
little adapted for fleetness. Caesar, however, was no way 
lazy in the pursuit, while the triumphant Morris pressed 
after him panting and hallooing, sometimes pausing to take 
breath, sometimes to dap hands and encourage him, by gentle 
suggestiohs of the manner in which he was to treat the offen- 
deras soon as he overtook him. ^'That's right, Sayznr— >tear 
him boy — ^tear him — ^good dog— halloo — halloo — haUoo." 

Alarmed lest any serious injury might be inflicted onthenn- 
fortunate fugitive, by so ferocious looking an animal, I threw 
onmy clothes, andhunying downstairs found Captain O'Kelly 
already in the breakfast parlour. On describing the scene 
to which I had been a witness, and expressing my appre- 
hensions for the fate of the humpback, be fell into immo- 
derate fits of laughter, recovering from which, he assured me 
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Old Will WOey, as he called him, would snffer no other 
iDJury from the chase, than the long nm or his own terrors 
might bring npon him. '^ Oaosar/' he said, " was a most 
humane dog, whose worst threatenings always, ended in 
mere sonnd and fary.'* Having related what I had seen in 
the night, and the pathetic manner in which the mdancholy 
Morris deplored his nnextingnishable resentment against 
this same Will Wiley, the captam informed me that the 
stoiy of then: falling out was not only an mterestmg bat a 
yery canons one, and requesting me to draw a chair to the 
breakfast table, entertained me with the following narrative. 

THE PROPHECY. 



MoBBis Moran lived on the outskirts of a retired village, 
in the county of Clare. He was an indostrious, harmless, 
quiet little man ; and though, like Sancho Panza, not un- 
wiffing upon occasion when passion prompted to punish an 
adversary at fisty-cufb, he had the reputation of being a 
very timid and apprehensive being. He could not well be 
caUed a coward, in the usual acceptation of that term, for 
he felt no sense of shame or indignity in any effort, which 
he conceived it his duty to make, to escape personal danger, 
and would willingly in such instances have every thought 
or feeling of his mind published at the market cross. He 
could never, indeed, coiiceive the object or utility of that 
self appredation which makes men so very captious of in- 
dignity, nor had he a notion of that enthusiastic passion 
for earUiIy fiune, which leads the soldier to seek 

.*< The bubble reputation 

Even at the cannon's month.** 

True glory with him lay either in avoiding or dexterously 
escaping from danger, and his most important study from 
the time he began to reason, was to discover how he could 
best ^Ifil the primary law of nature— -self-preservation. 
This he considered to be no such easy matter as it was held 
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to be tqr ordmarj penons. On the contrary with all his 
eaie and yigilance and foresight, the mnltiplicity of ways in 
which a man nuiy be pat out (^ existence, made it seem 
excessiyely difficnlt for hun to accomplish his pnipose of re- 
maining a denizen of this snblanary sphere fw any consi- 
derable length of time. By a life of exercise and temperance 
he might perhaps for some yeara escape the evils of disease ; 
by neyer ventoring on ship board he might ayoid drowning ; 
by the ready egress from his little cabin, whidi two frail 
doon afforded, the danger of aconflagration might beaverted, 
and a quiet harmless life might at least for a period protect 
him from the perils of the law. Bat what was to pre- 
serve him from the thoasand incidental dangers insepara- 
ble from the drcamstances of hamanity — sabject to have 
his cabin entered by Terryalts* at any hoar of the night— 
to be wayhud by morderera on the h^hway retomingfrom 
fair or market-— to be rpn over by a restive horae— to be 
gored by a forioas boll— or to have a fissare made in his 
skoll, by the falling of a slate from the honse-top in the 
great town. The shades in frust of a handred deatiis 
stalked through his imagination like the ghosts by Bichaid's 
coach, whenever he ventared tocalcolate the positive chanoos 
in favoor of a prolonged existence ; a cslcolation, indeed, 
not asaally entered into by the mass of mankind (actnaries 
of Insarance companies excepted) with that grave consi- 
deration which its deep interest merits. 

Bat of all the ministers of death, in a world oat of idiich 
some one hoarly makes an anexpeoted exit, none appeared so 
frightfal to him as the implements of haman waifare ; and 
of all those inplements, none so specially terrific as the 
barrelled gan. When one of these happened accidentally 
to be phiced near him, he woald often break oat of some 
fit of masing, and gaze apon it with all the perplexity which 
one might be snpposed to feel in investigating tiie end and 

* Aatodated banda of distmrben who went Toxaii the conntzy 
braakiDg into hooaes^ seising fira-amus &c, &e. 
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aim of MNne oompEcatecl pieoe of maduneiy, wliai first in- 
trodnoed ammigBt men. He would Yiew the lock and screws 
and varions derioes with a sospidoiis wonder ; he wonld, 
with a sort of nervona cnepng, fix his attenti<tt npon the 
trigger, whose dreadfbl elide was so often the ibrennmer of 
blood and sUnghter ; or look down in palsied honor, like a 
fascinated bird, into tiie small dark month of the bami, as 
if he thought &e and thunder, without any human agency, 
might suddenly issue firom its secret recesses. He sometimes, 
too, pondered in no little amaiement on the prospect which 
a quiet monk could hare proposed to himself in the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and was never fully Gonvinoed that such 
contrivances or discoveries ori^nated in anything beyond 
the mere pastime of busy and ingenious mindiB, until he saw 
an account of the construction of Mr. Peridns' odefarated 
steam gun which was capable of destroying so many hun- 
dred men a minute. He heard this invention so highly ap- 
plauded by most persons, and spoken of disparagingly only 
by those who doubted its application aa a larger s(»le, or 
the probability of its effiseting an extent of slaughter propor- 
tioned to any increase of magnitude, that he began at length 
to suspect man was a much more bloody and ferodous ani- 
mal than he had at all imagined. 

The early period of Morris's life was the golden passage 
of his existence, during which he knew neither pain nor 
trouble. When in the gloom and mistrust of after times he 
glanced back in recoUe^on over its many sunny hours, he 
fkt as if the better age of the worid had gone by with his 
boyhood, and the future was to be to him one dark struggle 
with the iron destinies of a corrupt generation. Alas I for 
the days when he sprung from hk bed in the morning, like 
the lark fix>m the nest, as the slanting beams fix>m the east- 
ward brought announcement of the dawn I whenhe whistied 
along the fields amidst dew and perfume and health breath- 
ing BOB, too full of the blessings whidi nature ofiers to us 
so freely and often so vainly to entertain an eartiily careor 
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flurrow, when he whirled hia horly on the soft gram tnr^ 
aod sent the exalting ball boonding away from its porsoers ; 
or essayed at innocent display in the eyening dance, when 
all the happy young hearts of the village were assembled 
roond the bag-pipes at the meeting of the roads. There 
wero then no police—no soldiery to disturb his thonghts by 
day, or bring him an nnqoiet dream by night. The plongh 
was seen dividing the farrows, or the spade taming up the 
soU, where dragoons were afterwards seen duly galloping 
with brandished broadsword in porsoit of the terror stricken 
peasantry, and the toil worn labourer rested on the hill-side 
on his way home, watching the sun going down in the far 
waters of the west, without fear of tiie Gnifew. 

Before touching on the events of the perilous times mote 
strictly connected with our present story, it is necessary to 
advert to an incident, which, though occurring in the earlier 
and happier period of Morris's life, made an impression on 
his mind that in some degree inflaeuced his after fortunes. 

It happened on some one of those long-gone November 
eves, which, while yet a youth, he had spent in his father's 
cabin, that a number of persons young and old, were 
gathered round a blazing fire* a merry making, in honour 
of the festivaL It was a scene of fan and uproar rarely 
surpassed even on so moving a night. At one side of the 
hearth stone, were sly-faced maidens, intently watching the 
burning of some nuts, with which their fortanes were wound 
up, and giving notice now and then, when an explosicm 
took place, by peals of laughter reverberated from the raf- 
ters. At the other, was a party equally delighted at the 
merry game of snap-apple, and in the centre of the floor, 
most boisterous of aU, the younger fry stripped to the wabt, 
amusing themselves by diving their heads into a tub of 
water c^ter a huge floating red-streak,* which was to be- 
come the prize of him who should bring it up in his mouth* 
Behind the revellers, and a little apart, were seated the grave 

* A variety of apple. 
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and rererend seniors of the assembly, with their andent 
partners, who entered into the enjoyments of the several 
gronpS) with all the zest of earlier life, though displayed in 
a more snbdned and quiet manner. Time it is admitted, 
will bide no man's bidding, and the happiest hours must 
have an end. As the night wore away, the spirits of the 
gayest began to flag, the nurth became fainter, and several 
of the guests successively departed for theur homes. The 
tired few who remaind, gathered more closely round the 
decaying fire, and endeavoured to repel the advances of 
approaching cdeep, by recounting strange stories, of ghosts, 
or fiuries to one anoUier. A deaf and dumb old woman, a 
fortune-teller by profession, who sat huddled up in a cor- 
ner, dead to the absorbing interest of the wonderful legends 
which engaged the attention of all around her, was the first 
whose drowsy notes gave nodce of her passage to the land 
of dreams. As an example so tempting was portentive of 
a close to thdr night's amusement, it was at once agreed 
upon to awaken her, and for the more effectual prevention 
of a return of the drowsy influence, to invite a display of 
her prophetic skill in reference to the fortunes of the Uttle 
party. Old Vauria, (so the dummy was called), evinced 
sundry symptoms of displeasure at tiie unceremonious dis- 
turbance, and it was only after many humiliating apologies 
on the part of the principals, and with much peevish as- 
perity of manner, that she at last condescended to reveal 
those mysterious destinies, which to ordinary mortals lie 
tnrofonndly hidden in the future. Morris happened to be 
tti$ first who was pointed out to her, as an interesting 
study. Sie fixed her eyes on him, with a look of intense 
scm'tiny, that made him shrink back from the curcle— paused 
for a few minutes, looked down thoughtfully, and then gazed 
upon him again. In a little while, she turned fix)m him, 
l^ke a snudl branch or rod firom a broom that lay near 
her, and smoothing the ashes on the hearth at her feet, 
b^an to trace lines in it. The deepest silence fell upon 
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Ihd groopi 10 they wstdied with anxioBB enriodtj, tht pro- 
gran of hflr Bketcby hat nothiog could equal their astoniflh* 
nenty or Monbfs honor, when there appeared, dearfy define* 
atod on the smooth grej miriaee before them, a lofty gallows. 
Some, who had little fiuthmthe fortime-tdler's^of pre- 
sdenoe, were amaaed at the occorrenee, bnt the credoloos 
majori^, Mlj assured of her power, gaaednpon the iearM 
de^gn with feelings of awe and apprehension. Many of- 
fered serious conjectures — ^not indeed as to the natore of 
the prediction, for that was too apparent, bnt as to the 
manner in which it was possible for an honest boj like 
Morris to be brought to so nefarious an end ; while others 
treatmg the matter more lightly, bandied jokes back and 
forward, tonching the large produce of hemp for the year, 
the skill ai certam persons in curious slip knots, or the ez- 
pertness of theur performances on great public occarions. 
No one distinguished himself more for the brilliancy of his 
wit in the affiur, than a little hamp*badLed shoemaker, 
known by the name of Will Wiley, a sort of mslac Sir 
Makchie Malgrowther, whose happiest moments seem to 
grow out of ^e miseries of his neighbour. After all the 
most obTious points of annoyance to poor Morris were wom 
out, the humpback obsenred in a consoling tone, ^^ that the 
old ooman, sure as she always was, might be out in her 
reckoning for once, and that ev^en if she was right, the un- 
faicky day might perhaps come late in life, and ^ve him a 
longer run than many who died in thdr beds. *Twa8 a 
shame to be down on the boy that way, sure all must die^ 
young and old, handsome and contrairy." The only qnestibn 
that was of real consequence to Morris, was the time it was 
to happen, for, ^'natheraOy enough, no one fikes to be cut 
off in the bloom of his days.** It may be im^ined the 
effect such consoling osbenrations had on the mind of a 
simple, timid, superstitious lad like Morris. He summoned 
up sufficient resolution at first, to join in the general mer* 
riment, pretending to regard the afiUr as mere pastime, 
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bat lie soon fgnw fidgBlly^Ui Iiumnu tppufBdeoBsUaiiied 
imd mmatim], mdrtleagtht— edaopiteooBan cx p iw « 
son, that it became qniteladicRnB. Uiiabfe aoj looger to 
dostain his ezpiriiig ^nitB, Ua c wmt e naa ce til, and with 
pale cheAaiid c oB ap iiE a Bed%!,heahnmkbaAiiitotiiecor- 
oer, oppodte to the fitrtsae-teOflr, tiie deroCed and vme- 
aistiiig Yktim of the partf • 

There was but one penoB of aO pnaent^ who took no 
part in this nnmeitifal peneeatioD— n near nei^bbonrof 
Moiris, named Peter Nocten* He was nnidi about his 
own age, sat npon the same fmn with him in sdiooiy and 
was Ids constant plajmbw^ont of it. Possessed of more 
acnteness, and mndi less timidity of cbancter than MoixiSy 
he fttt the greatest in^gnatioa at the eniel bantering di- 
rected against his fiiend, and had nradi difficulty in lestram- 
ing himself fipom openlj dedaring his fedingB on the sub- 
ject. His resenred manner did not escape the notice of his 
companions, wlio, looking wpofik it as a tsdt condemnation 
of their proceedings, resolTed bj common accord to make 
bim their next victim. The Intore desdny of Peter was 
therefore instantty demanded of the finrtnne-teDer, and the 
more strennoos his objections to tempt an inquiry which 
had proved so distressing to his ftiend Monis, the more re- 
solved did thej i^pear to ovemde tfaem. Old Yamia, ever 
since the condosion id her tenific prediction, was occupied 
apparently in watdung the ffickering light of the borning 
bogwood on the hearthstCMiey with an expression of qniet 
ss^action* She now, however, looked np as if to learn 
who next was about to make inqniiy of coming events, and 
though unable to hears sin|^ word that was nttered by 
tbe parties, evidentlyoomprehended the general bearingof the 
discussion, and the relative situation of the two friends and 
their tonuentors. Peter^s silence, his resentful expresdon 
<^ countenance, and ntter disrelish of her art had notes- 
ei^ed her, and it was with a look of vindicative pleasure 
she now saw him dragged forward by the boisterous meny 
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makenbefine theM light of the fire, that she ought more 
liithfiillj read the lines which destiny had drawn in his 
angry countenance. After scmtinizing his features for a 
condderable time, with the same fixed looks which she as- 
sumed in examining Morris Moran's, she again smoothed 
the ashes on the hearth, and commenced a second sketch. 
The interest was now more intense than before : the stoop- 
ing faces met in a condensed crescent over the dummy's 
shoulder, and when the drawing was snffidently advanced 
to admit of a conjecture as to the intention, a universal cry 
burst from among them. There was the gallows again, 
but in addition to it, close at its foot, was distinctly des- 
cribed a coffin with the letters P. N., on the lid. Peter, 
notwithstanding his natural strength of mind and his mis- 
trust of all su<£ pretenmons to foreknowledge, was a litde 
startled at the result, but speedily recovering his confidence, 
resolutely declared, '' that he didbi't care a rush what any 
ould hag like her nd draw, that she knew no more than 
himself what was to happen in the world, and that, if she 
met what she desarved, she'd be shut up in the jail be the 
magistrates for her lies and mischief ms^g." There was 
a general exclamation against this disbelief of the mysteri* 
oos ^ of fortune-telling and the contempt so unhesita- 
tiagly expressed of the unconsdous dummy. Sundiy stories 
were related of the fulfilment of many of her former extra- 
ordiaary predictions, which seemed at the lime as improba- 
ble as those now given, and such irresistible evidence was 
finally accumulated that none but the most hardened infidel 
could longer entertain a doubt on the subject. The ce^ 
tainty of the dummy's prescience being thus satisfisustorify 
settled, the interest of the discusrion naturally turned upon 
the interpretation which should be given of the two dedgns. 
They difiered only in the circumstance of a coffin having 
been represented at the gaUows foot, in the sketch referring 
to the &te of Peter Nocten. The general opuiion appeared 
to be, that the gallows in the fint sketch onty indicated 
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immment danger of death by suspension for Morris, bnt, as 
there was no coffin, that he wonld finally escape, while 
the second design clearly intimated that the party wonld 
not only be brought to die gallows, bat wonld actually suf- 
fer there. Morris, forgetful of the fate to which this ex- 
planation doomed the unfortunate Peter, felt for a while as 
if a heavy load was taken off his heart. The relief, how- 
ever, proved a short continuance, for the cobbler, who had 
been attentively listening to the various interpretations pro- 
posed, declared his dissent from them all ; and looking at 
Morris in a mehincholy manner, observed, *' that it went to 
his heart to say it, but what they were thinking of wasn't 
at all the maneing of the picthers the ould ooman had drawn 
in the ashes— he wished to heaven it was — but there was 
no going again the will o' providence, and it was our duty 
to submit to whatever lot is orthered for us, be it good or 
eviL What does f^it signify, after all," continued he, 
*' whether a man gets Christian burial or no, when oncet 
the breath is out of the body." 

*' Oh I murther, alive 1 Will," exclaimed another humou- 
rist, who fully comprehended what the humpback was driv- 
ing at, and was desirous of impressing it more fully on 
Morris's mind, '^ you don't main that aythur of the poor boys 
won't get berried in holy ground alongside theur ancesthors, 
or what is it you understand be it." 

" I'll tell yon then," returned WHl, " and 'tis the real 
maneing, and nothing else ; for I'd be loth to have Morris 
desaived about what it is of sitch consequence to him to 
know. When we don't know our end, God help us, and 
what we're to suffer, 'tis thinken more of the doens of this 
worid we are, then of how we're to take our lave of it. 
Bat, as I said, I'll tell you the maneing of it. The two 
gallowses signify that they'll both be hanged— the Lord be- 
tune us and harm ! Morris I muu, and Pether. The cof- 
fin at the foot o' the gallows in the drawing for Pether is a 
sign, that afither he's cut down, his body 'ill be given to his 
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fiiandB to be benied nathnnUj, like any Christiaii. But 
there bong no ooffin in the dhrawing for Morris, betokens 
thai his oorpee 'ill be kept over by l£e sherifis for the sur- 
geons to dissect it." 

This inteipretation was reedred with a ciy of honor, 
and the eyes of the whole party were InstinctiTely tamed 
upon the devoted Morris, who waxed paler and paler in 
the fitful firelight, until his motionless features and palsied 
stare looked so ghastly, that some of the tender hearted of 
those about him became alarmed, and repented of the ex- 
treme to which they had carried their persecution. The 
impression the discussion had made on Petei^s mind did not 
so readily appear. His features were perhaps paler than 
natural, but tiiey underwent no other alteration, whether 
finom a natural fbrmness of mind, or the momentary resolu- 
tion arising firom a desire to disappoint his tormenters. As 
soon, however, as he found himself becoming an object of 
such unenviable interest, he started up and flung himself 
firom the circle round the fire with much indignation. In 
the predfutani^ of the movement, his foot coming upon the 
paw of a terrier dog, who law snoring behind hhn, the ir- 
ritated animal, in the anguish of the moment, sdzed him 
by the calf of the leg, and inflicted a deep wound. Petei^s 
involuntary cry startled every one, and, on learning the in- 
jury he had suffered, much real sympathy was exdted, and 
the tide of ill nature, which had been setting against him 
the whole evening, now flowed b his favour full of kind- 
ness and interest. Even the malidous humpbadu seemed 
mdted to some show of humanity when he beheld the streams 
of blood running down Peter^s leg and his features fixed 
and contracted with the pain. Several asdsted anxiously 
in dressing the wound, but although the su£fering was soon 
allayed and the leg bandaged up, there seemed to be no 
dispodtion to renew the amusements of the night ; guest 
af)»r guest rapidly took leave and Peter at last, leaning 
upon his fijend Morris, proceeded for his own home. 
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For several months after thla ill-omened eyening, Morris 
was haunted by the dummy's predictions^ which the inter* 
pretation of the humpback had made so mnch more horri- 
ble. It was longi very long before he recovered his former 
tranquillity of mind, or enjoyed in his mstic avocations the 
eheerfhl and contented spirit which had blessed him from 
his cradle. Even in an after period of life, when the re- 
collections under which he had Icmg drooped were nearly 
obliterated, new and fearful times commenced, the events 
of which were but too well calculated to revive his appre^ 
hensions* 

Every one yet remembers the disturbances in the county 
of Glare, and their origin* A combmation of circumstances 
—the want of employment— the low rate of wages— •the 
difficulty of obtaining potato ground smce pasture lands 
became so profitable-— the dispossession of the cottier te- 
nantry throughout hurge tracts of country— and the hi|^ 
price of provisions consequent on the deficient harvest of 
the past year— all tended to drive the destitute multitudes 
into that utter recklessness of consequences, which made 
them ready and eager for the most desperate alternative. 
Bound together by common suffering, and confident in their 
numbers, it naturally occorred to them, that by adopting a 
sjystematic plan of q[)6ration, they might aocomplUh the 
redress <tf th^ grievances themselves. By enforcing a few 
simple regulations on a community who were very indifie- 
rent to their destitution, it seemed dear that they could 
imfffove their unhappy state, and restore matters to a more 
just and natural condition. A rate of rent was accordingly 
fixed upon for potato ground, beyond which no man dare 
aeeegi a fiurthin^— a price waa determined for potatoes — ^a 
price for labour, and no man was to be dispossessed of his 
farm for any cause but the non-payment of rent. It was 
also resolyed that no one should pasture more than a cer- 
tain proportion of his own land, and that any infiingement 
of the re^gulation should be visited on the offender by a 
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geoenl lereOiog of the fences, and conver^g his whole 
demesne into a commonage. For all other breaches of 
these new roles, the sentence of death was to be inflicted 
withoot mercf* For the porpose of seeming a more per* 
feet observance of them, they obtamed arms and ammnni- 
tion by storming the houses of the gentiy, and afterwaids 
marched in armed bands, by night from place to place to 
issue new orders or to inflict summary pimishment on de- 
linquents. When this state of things had continued for 
some time, and it wa^ no longer safe to travel to fair or 
market by day, or lie in one's bed by night, the attention 
of government was aroused, a large number of the militaxy 
were poured into the county, the insurrection act was put 
into force, and the most remote districts were constantly 
patrolled by parties of horsemen or mounted police. Per- 
sons caught out of doors after sunset, or w1k> were taken 
witii arms or ammunition in tiieir hands, or concealed in 
their housesy or agamst whom there was any direct infor- 
mation, were instantiy seized, tried by a Special Conunis- 
sion at Ennis, and sent off to Cork for transportation. The 
cabins of the country people were also visited at night by 
the patrols, and the muster rolls of the several fiunilies 
whi(^ they were compelled to have pasted over their doors 
being called over, such as were missing became liable to 
the same punishment. Those severe measures, so far from 
terrifying the insurgents or restoring peace to the conntiy, 
seemed at first to aggravate the mischief. Night after 
night houses were attacked and the inmates flogged or mur- 
dored, straggling soldiers or lone post boys were found dead 
on the highways, proctors were discovered in dykes or 
quarries, with their skulls somewhat unceremoniously tre- 
pannedy or witnesses floating about in some of the wild 
lakes for which the country is so remarkable, with bladders 
fastened to their ankles and their feet over water. 

It may be well conceived what a change came over the 
spirit of the poor peaceable Morris in such perilous times. 
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There was no nentni ground between the two contending 
parties, (the anfliorities and the people,) whereon he might 
set his tent and lie down in safety, or nther any show of 
occapying a nentni podtton made him suspected of both. 
His Inkewarmness as a loyalist, exposed him to the direct 
accusation of the magistntes, and his refbsal to take the 
Teny Alt oaths, led to the prospect of certain death by the 
hands of his comrades, on any night they conld spare from 
more important assassmations. If his harmless and inno- 
cent mode of life was even so apparent as to protect him 
from those dangers, he was liable to dafly and nnaswerable 
accosatiODS at the whim or malice of any connpt creatore 
to whom he had ever giren oflfenoe, or who sought govern- 
ment patronage by evincing extraordinary zeal in bringing 
criminals to justice. It was merely necessary to drop a 
rosty old pistol in some comer of his cabin, or to conceal a 
&w oimces of gmipowder m the thatch, and give immediate 
information to the police of the fact, that snch articles were 
in his possession, to consign him at any moment to the frttal 
tree. Circamstances sach as these were not likely to give 
rise to reflectioDS vpon which even the most courageous 
persons conld grow corpulent. It is little wonder therefore, 
that upon the timid Morris they should have a very con- 
trary effect His eye grew wandering and suspicions — his 
cheek became shnmk and wan, and his limbs wasted day 
after day, until he almost presented a double of that cele- 
brated specimen of a living anatomy, Claude Seurat. He 
was sometimes to be seen for hours sitting on a little stone 
bench at his cabin door, with his elbows on his knees, his 
temples resting between his hands, and his dilated eyes 
staring vacantly on the road before him — at others, wan- 
dering about near his residence, pale and dejected, starting 
at the appearance of a traveller, or glancing listlessly to the 
hiUs on either side, as if in resigned anticipation of some 
danger from which there was no possible hope of escape — 
or again, at night, huddled up in the chimney comer, per- 
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ing iiilenilj over the dying emben, or listening wiih*ezdted 
6]re And pa^itadng heart wheneTer the faintest sounds of 
ftotatepa 611 upon his ear. In these awfol times it mi^t 
be imaghied that the disposition of even the stonj-heaited 
cobbler wonld become mdHfied, and partaking himself of 
the general appiehenmon of danger, that he wonld have 
evinced some touch of sympathy for the sufferings of others. 
Bnt| strange to teU, in proportion as perils multiplied^ and 
fieqnent muders ud executions harrowed the hearts of 
all dasses of the oommunity, the spirit of the hnmpbadL 
appeared to rise, and he walked the country amidst fire and 
bkradshed wilAi a buoyant and elated step, as if no posable 
hann could befal hinu Whenever he dianced to meet with 
the unhappy Moiris, he gaaed upon his emadated figure 
with a look, not of lOompassiai, nor on|the other hand of 
delight, but as if amused at the extraordinary, and, as it 
seemed to him, comical change which fear coidd prodooe 
on poor humanly. It was wme feeling of this natorB 
perhaps, which in the worst drcumstances tempted him to 
experiment & little further upon so susceptible an Qiga> 
nisation as Monis's, and never did puss play more tantahs* 
ing^y on the hopes and fears of a devoted mouse, than did 
tlds cruel deformity with his helpless victim. Sometimes 
Hssmning a gloomy and woo-stricken look, he sympathised 
with him on the terrors of the times, and tiie utter inntili^ 
of contending again^ them. Ho would then, as if atmck 
with a sudden recollection, ask him ^* did he remember tbe 
dumb fortune-teller long ago, and the picthur she drew F* 
On otiier occasions he would carelessly inquire for sev^ 
of Morris's fiiends or acquaintances, who he knew had been 
hanged or transported a few days befere, and started with 
well affected horror when informed of their fate. But it 
was especially in those seasons of lonely meditation, when 
eveiy one else was abed* and the deep silence and darknees 
of nlg^t was around Morris, that the cobbler took peculiar 
delight in persecuting him. It was strongly rumoured 
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tbrongh the oonntry that the latter had turned informer, 
and tme or false, when once it got ahroad, he had senae 
enough to recollect the old proverb, ** give a dog a bad 
name, <&c.,'*and at once placed himself under the protection of 
the anthorities. A more nseful person, in every waj, could 
not have fallen into their hands, and as his value was well 
known, he was received with great favour. In a short time 
after he was to be seen accompanying the police in all their 
expeditions, and very generally acted as their interpreter 
at night, in visiting the cabins of the peasantry to call over 
the muster roll. It was the humpback's delight on these 
excursions, to knock at Morris Moran's door, as if to ascer- 
tain whether be kept within, but in reality to enjoy his 
terror at the appearance of a large party of military about 
his house in the dead of the night. '^ He used to come to 
my cabin, sir, the villyan," was Morris's expression long 
afterwards, when giving a detail of these visits, *' with his 
thundering knock, just as if I was the biggest rebel in all 
Ireland. ' Morris,' he'd roar out — ' come forward, Morris, 
and answer to the kmg, sich questhins as I'll be axed 
of you.' * I'm here, gentlemen, at your sarvice,' I'd cry, 
not pretending to know who was speaking to me. ' Is it 
Morris Moran, himself, that's making answer,' the ould 
humpback 'ud cry again. * The very same,' I'd say, re- 
plyen, ' sure you can come in and see.' * That's an honest 
man, Morris,' the vagabond would say in return, ' there's no 
occasion to open the door, sence you're at home where you 
ought to be,' upon which they'd march off with themselves 
to frighten the life out of some other poor soul." 

It was in the midst of this distress, said my kind host, 
in continuation of his interesting narrative, that I hap- 
pened to encounter poor Morris, and struck with compassion 
by his worn frame and dejected countenance, offered him 
an asylum at Kilgobbin. The man fell into exstacies at 
the proposal, and before the sun went down upon his hap- 
piness, transferred himself and such personal effects as were 

DD 
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of any Ttlae to him to the house yoa now find him in* On 
that never forgotten night the first tranqoU sleep he had 
enjojed for months visited his weary eyes, and he awoke 
on the following morning like one who had been trans- 
ported in his slambers, to some happy land, where joy and 
sonshine had eternal reign. Thongh ignorant and awkward, 
he got through snch duties as were assigned to him in the 
family with grateful earnestness, and untaught as he was, 
I cannot say I had ever the least reason to repent of any 
kindness I had shown him. 

An event came to pass about this time which shewed how 
uncertain are all human hopes, and how idle it is for blind 
and helpless mortals to struggle against their destinies. 
The agrarian conspiracy had become so universal in Clare, 
that notwithstanding the almost daily murders and burglaries 
committed in various parts of the country, the levelling of 
boundaries and fences, and the upturning of pasture lands, 
scarcely an individual could be induced to give information 
against the offenders. The magistrates therefore had no 
alternative, bat that of keeping patrolling parties on foot 
in every district, on the chance of then: coming into contact 
with the insurgents. On some special duty of this nature, 
and with a view of making arrests of suspicious persons, a 
party consisting of eight privates of the 5th Regiment of 
foot, commanded by Sergeant Robinson, and seven police- 
men, commanded by Sergeant Woods, left Ennis, about ten 
o'clock on a fine night in the beginning of May. Thej 
were all dressed in coloured clothes, that no suspicion might 
be entertained of their object. Taking the road to Kilmsh, 
and travelling all night, they arrived about five o'clock in the 
morning at the little village of Ballincally, in this very neigh- 
bourhood of Kilgobbin, where Morris Moran had as he hoped 
found such secure protection. After having breakfasted at 
the inn, the party moved on by a mountain road at the 
right, and crossing to the new line of road from Ennis to 
Kilrush, arrived about eight o'clock at a well-known house 
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of entertainment kept by a woman of the name of Fanny 
O'Dea. During the latter part of this journey, their move- 
ments kerned to have attracted some attention. Several 
men along the road were observed to leave thek work, and 
loiter in their rear, meeting and talking to one another, with 
great apparent interest. On leaving O'Dea's house, a man 
fell in with them upon the road, who, after some conversa- 
tion, the sergeant of police thought might be of much ser- 
vice in giving useful information, if they could only get him 
on to the next police station. He therefore made signs to 
his men to keep him along side them, but if possible with- 
ont letting it appear he was under any restraint. Plis ob- 
ject, however, there was reason to believe, was soon ob- 
served, for the crowd behind gradually increased to an alarm- 
ingamount, and pressed every moment more closely upon them. 
Soon afterwards bodies of men armed with swords, scythes 
and guns, were seen descending in all directions from the ad- 
jacent hills, and closing on their line of march, those nearest 
demanding with loud shouts of intimidation the liberation of 
the prisoner. The police sergeant, apprehensive of any col- 
lision withsoformidable a body, immediately desired the coun- 
tiyman to whom the referred, to retire and rejoin his friends. 
He at the same moment, directed his little party to draw 
their pistols from their breasts, and entreated the people to 
keep back, declaring that if any ck)ser advance was made, he 
should order his men to fire upon them. T\^Q menace was 
answered by loud shouts of defiance, and it now became 
obvious to the leaders of the little band, that unless they 
could speedily effect a retreat upon some buildihg, where 
they could better defend themselves from such numbers, 
their destruction was inevitable. Looking around the country, 
the nearest respectable house within view, was at Glondegad, 
a distance of three miles, and to this point they directed a 
retreat, taking their places in the rear of their men, and 
returning step by step with their faceb to the assailants. A 
discharge of fire-arms mixed with volleys of stones from 
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the latter, at length commenced the anticipated attack, npon 
which the fire was briskly retaraed by the police and military. 
Two of the country people fell at the first discharge, which 
oocaaioned some little confusion and delayed their rapid ad- 
vance, so that the soldiery, though several were badly 
wounded, were enabled to continue their retreat. A run- 
ning fight was maintained in this way for an hour before they 
reached the boundaries of Clondegad, where their progress 
was impeded by a deep ravine, through which a rivulet pur- 
sued its course. Sergeant Robinson, who commanded the 
regulars, though woanded and fatigued, now halted, and 
gallantly endeavoured to maintain his ground in the rear of 
his men, while they were escaping down the steep banks 
into the bed of the stream, crossing which the were on the 
lawn of Clondegad, withm whose walls a more efficient 
defence might be made. The poor sergeant, however, was 
not fated to reach the place of safety which his bravery 
contributed so much to secure for his men. As the last of 
the party was descending into the bed of the stream, he ob- 
served him staggering on the pathway in the grove above, 
and making desperate efforts agunst two of his armed as- 
sailants who were pressing furiously on him. In a few 
minutes after he disappeared from his view, and when the 
combat was over and the crowd finally dispersed, his body 
was found in the plantation covered with wounds. 

Such a fierce conflict as this with a body of military in the 
open day, had not occurred in Glare since the commence- 
ment of the disturbances ; and it consequently created au 
unusual sensation throughout the neighbourhood. A ser- 
vant man belonging to Captain O'Kelly, of Ballinvoher, 
was riding home at the time from Ballincally, with a basket 
of bread on his arm ; on reaching the brow of the hill, he 
came in full view of the engagement, which so excited him, 
that he gallopped back to the village, and called out to the 
people to come out and see the morther, that was going on to- 
wards Clondegad. Numbers rushed out at the summons, and 
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amoog the rest, the wife of one of the poKcemen, who were 
engaged in the fray. Anxious for her husband's safety, she 
descended the hill, with many other woman perhaps equally 
interested for some of the insurgents, and spiritedly making 
her away through the dense crowd, reached Glondegad, iust 
as Sergeant Robinson had fallen. This woman's evidence, 
subsequently, in identifying the murderers, was turned to 
good account by the magistracy. 

Some few days after this occurrence, a loud knocking was 
heard about midnight, at the gate of Eilgobbin. Morris had 
just fallen into his first sleep, and was dreaming of some 
new and curious instrument for executing criminals without 
manual assistance, invented by an ingenious hangman who 
was at the time becoming very infirm. He thought he was 
witnessing the first trial of the machine, and distinctly saw 
a poor, palid wretch, stauding on a platform, awaiting his 
execution. When the signal was given, the inventors 
touched a spring, upon which the platform opened and al- 
lowing the culprit to fall through, closed again as suddenly, 
80 as to intercept his descent, just about the neck, which 
was at once cloven through— >the head springing about upon 
the scaffolding, while the corpse had disappeared. It was 
precisely at this moment of horror, that the loud knocking 
at the door became perceptible to his senses. He rubbed 
his eyes, elevated himself on his elbow in the bed, and lis- 
tened with increasing terror, as the knocking became more 
astounding. At length, gathering sufficient courage to 
wrap his clothes about him, he hastily descended to the 
hall, from whence all the disturbance proceeded. 

«« Who's there ?" ejaculated Morris, in a tremulous tone, 
putting his mouth to the keyhole, and feeling at the same 
moment whether the bar waa firm. 

^' Open the door, you scoundrel," was the terrific reply, 
**^ if there be any farther delay, we'll break it in and hang 
yon up to one of the bacon hooks.** 

**It's the sodgers — the Lord preserve us," whispered 
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Morris to himself ^ rm done for at last !— Eyeh— 'tis 
over with me !'* 

Again, the knoekiiig was load and reiterated, his limbs 
trembled beneath him, and the cold drops of perspiration 
burst ont upon his forehead. 

<« This minnte, jowt hononr-^his minnte it'll be opened 
for yon," he found power to articulate) after repeating which 
many times, while fumbling with the locks and bolts, the 
heavy old fashioned door of the mansion tamed upon its 
hinges, and allowed him to look out into the night. 

By the pale light of the moon, he saw that the house 
was surrounded by a party of soldiers and police, and before 
he had time for even a conjecture, as to their object^ the 
chief constable had entered and was at his side. 

«* Couldn't you display a little more activity and readi- 
ness in your movements, my fine fellow," exclaimed the 
chief, **I promise you this tarcQness tells little in your favour. 

' I don't know, your honour,'* returned Morris, scarcely 
comprehending him. 

'* Oh you don*t, don't you 1 no matter. What is jonr 
name T 

'* My name — ^your honour !" 

^* Yes, your name, sir — no harm I hope ?" 

" Eyeh, harm sir, why should there ? sure there's do 
harm in what one was Christened." 

*^ Egad 1 don't know that either," returned the chief, 
(< many a man was hanged on account of his name, I can 
tell yon, come sir, what are you called ?" 

*^ Morris Moran, your honour." 

" Morris, hey, Morris Moran ! Ah ha I my little hero. 
Have we nabbed you at last ? All's right here, Copely," 
he continued, addressing one of the party outside, in a 
louder voice : " bring in the hand-cu£Bs." 

The person addre^ed, attended by another policeman, 
immediately entered, and seizing Morris by both armS| had 
his wrists locked together in a few moments. 
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" Grently, Copely — ^gently," said the chief, with afiected 
compassion while the operation was going forward, ''pay all 
dae respect to the captain — ^no noise captain, no exclamations 
if you please — ^no necessity for disturbing the family — ^you 
would not wish to have them distressed by acquainting them 
with the loss they are about to sustain— move on Copely/' 

In compliance with the order, Morris was pushed forward 
by the police, and immediately surrounded by the soldiery ; 
the officer followed, the door of Eilgobbm house closing 
heavily after him. 

The unfortunate prisoner moved along in the centre of 
the party with tottering step and bewildered brain, almost 
doubting whether he was yet awake, or whether the events 
of the last half hour did not form some extraordinary part 
of the hideous dream which preceded it. As he advanced, 
however, the realities of his situation became more apparent. 
He felt the chill night wind about him, and the hard road 
beneath his feet. He saw the bayonets bristling before and 
beside him, and he heard his name repeatedly mentioned by 
some one in his rere, who seemed to be giving an account 
of a bloody encounter, in which he seemed to occupy a dis- 
tinguished position. He was often startled, too, when the 
road chanced to wind through a dark glen or plantation, by 
the sudden voice of the chief from behind — '' Hilloo— ser- 
geant — look to your prisoner." 

Arrived at the military station at Ballincally, he was 
handed over to the officer of the guard, and committed to a 
little room with a strongly barred window. But of all that 
occurred to him during the night, nothing astounded him so 
thoroughly as the charge he heard given respecting his safe 
keeping by the chief of police to the latter, as he was de- 
parting. He heard himself described as a most notorioas 
and desperate character, who, if the greatest vigilance and 
activity were not enforced, would assuredly on the first op- 
portunity baffle the guards and effisct his escape to the 
mountains 
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He passed two or three boors in this solitary room, listen- 
ing to the slow step of the sentry as he paced back and for- 
ward before the door. The more he reflected npon the 
circnmstances of his arrest, the less was he able to form any 
satisfactoiy conjectore on the snbject. He might perhaps 
have been suspected of some participation in the late mur- 
der at Clondegad, if he had not been, fortunately for him- 
self, driving his mbtress to mass, and seen by hundreds of 
people in the chapel-yard at the very time that fatal con- 
flict was going on. It seemed altogether like some nnac- 
countable fatality, bearing no relation to the past circnm- 
stances of his life, but coming upon him as a doom in his 
hour of hope and security. It was now long past midnight, 
the moon had gone down, and the wind was bbwing in fit- 
ful gusts, accompanied by heavy drops of rain, which beat 
against the window pains. As Morris listened in melan- 
choly mood to its dreary pattering, he heard the tramp of 
horses rapidly approaching, and in a few moments after a 
mounted patrol rode up. On demanding the report of the 
night, Morris, who caught every sound that fell with a pain- 
ful acuteness, heard the officer of the guard, to whose care 
he was committed, saying in an elated tone, " Egad ! Ed- 
wards and his party have made a noble night's work of it ; 
tbey arrested the principal in Bobinson's murder, the cele- 
brated Terryalt — Captain Morris Moran, at Eilgobben, not 
three hours ago, and we have him fast within." 

"Capital! by Jupiter," ejaculated the patrol, '^what 
sort of a fellow is he ?" 

^' Oh, a bold fellow, I promise yon ! He's low-sized, but 
hard and wiry-looking. 'Tis unknown, I'm told, all the 
men he killed, or the jails he broke through during the kuat 
half year." 

" Aye — ^aye — sharp's the word then — keep a good look 
out, and we'U have him to Ennis in the morning— a good 
night." Saying which the speaker touched bis horse with 
the spurs, and followed by his party, rode off at a rapid pace. 
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It may be imagined what Morris's feelings most have been 
dnring this dialogue, in which he fonnd he was repnted not 
only as the murderer of Sergeant Robinson, but the leader 
and prime mover of the principal outrages which had oc- 
corred in Clare since the commencement of the disturbances. 
The large escort of horse and foot sent to accompany him to 
Ennis at the dawn of day, gave him a still more viyid im- 
pression of the importance attached to his capture, and it 
may be supposed the sensation created on his arriyal in that 
town did not contribute to lessen it. Even at that early 
hour, crowds thronged round the military to get a glimpse 
of him — fingers were pointed from the shop doors and win- 
dows, and he heard persons now and then whisper to one 
another as be passed along, '^ There's the man that killed 
Sergeant Robinson !" '* What a determined looking scoun- 
drel !" " What a ferocious dog !" This unlooked for no- 
toriety so paralysed every faculty, that he passed along in 
a kind of bewilderment, Ustenmgand gazing about as if all 
the stir and excitement related to some other person, nor 
did his ordinary consciousness return until he was lodged 
in a cold, gloomy cell within the walls of the jail, where he 
was left sufficient time for undisturbed reflection. 

The perilous condition of the country for some months 
bad induced the goyemment to send down a special com- 
mission for the immediate trial of such as were made priso- 
ners, and their summary punishment if convicted, The 
court held its sittings daily, and it not nnfreqnently hap- 
pened, that a person was indicted, tried, convicted, and ex- 
ecuted before sunset, for an o£fence committed on the pre- 
vious night, or perhaps on the very same morning. There 
appeared to be some prospect of this decisive manner of 
proceeding in the case of the unfortunate Morris. The court 
was open at the time he arrived in Ennis, and as soon as it 
was known that one of the murderers of Sergeant Robinson 
was taken, indictments were directed to be laid before the 
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grand jory, thtt if trne bills were fonnd, the trial might take 
place immediately. 

Morria, in the meantime, was lying npon straw in his 
gloomy cell, endeavooring with what resignation he could 
to feooncile himself to the awM fate which, however in- 
nocent, he well knew in snch apprehensiye times was await- 
ing him, when heavy footsteps at the door startled him. 
The key grated in the msty lock, and as the door opened, 
and the dnll beams of light from the barred window fell 
npon the form of the person who was entering, he recog- 
niaed his old and detested tormentor. Will WUey. They 
gaaed npon one another silently, bnt with very different 
feelings, for some moments, when the humpback at length 
amd in a compassionate tone, and with an air of feigned 
concern. 

" Grod save ye, Morris." 

*' If its the same to yon, Misther Wiley," returned Morris, 
^^ I'd as live have the prayers of any one else." 

*^ May be so, aragal," observed Will, '^ may be so^^why 
then, dear knows, whatever yon think aboat it, Fm sorry 
fur yonr thronble." 

^' Eyeh, let me alone." 

** Tis a bad bosiness, I'm afeer'd, Morris !" 

«< Was it to bring me that comfort yon're come to see 
me, Misther Wiley ?" 

^'Wishal hear this now, and yon not bavin' in the 
whole country, a greater friend than myseif. Many's the 
night you'd ha' been dragged out o' your bed be the armee, 
only for me, and yon know that." 

** Well, well, no matter ; sure I'm not saying agin it ; 
bnt if you're a friend of mine, as you're saying, yon'U answer 
me one questhin." 

" Gondhoutha ! why wouldn't 1 1" 

'*WeIl then, tell me, for what crime is it Fm med a 
prisoner of in this way ?" 

<^ Al-li-lu I is it that your axing me," ezchiimed the cob- 
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bier, elevating his voice in utter astonishment. ^' Sore 'twas 
for the murder of the sergeant and the sodgers at Glondegad, 
wasn't it ?" 

^< And who is it swears agin me, abont it," continaed 
Morris quietly. 

^' The whole counthry that was looking at you, I hear.* 

<< I had nothmg to do with it, Will !" 

*' Nothing to do with it," iterated the humpback, in re- 
newed astonishment, '^ eyeh, don't be afeerd, I'm not going 
to turn king's evidence again yon." 

*' I'm saying nothen but the truth, as if I was at my 
death hour," returned the prisoner solemnly. 

^' Murther I hear to this, now ! Sare the whole world 
was looking at you, at the head of the Terry's fighting like 
a lion all the ways from Ballincally to Clondegad. I hard 
a woman myself say, she see you cuttin off the head of the 
sergeant at the latter ind, with one back-handed blow of 
your soord." 

^* It's no use my sayen a word one way or another, sure 
I know that," replied Morris, ^' but I wasn't there for all 
that." 

" Well, weU, no matter, I don't want to pump you, dear 
knows there's evidence enough agin you whether you were 
there or not, and 'tis hanging matter, you know that of 
coorse?" 

^* 'TIS pleasant to be reminded of it at any rate, Mr. 
WUey." 

'* So I thought," said the humpback cooly, ^' I was afeerd, 
perhaps, them rascally peelers might be consailing it from 
you. Bear knows, 'twas when I was gettin up this mor* 
nen it sthmck me. The poor boy, siz I to myself, the vaga* 
bones will take him by surprise, if there isn't some friend to 
tell him of his danger, and the rope that's preparen for him." 

**I'm much beholden to you, no doubt," returned 
Morris, as a cold creeping came over him, '^ but yon may 
spare yeurself any more trouble about me.** 
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** No thronble in life, Morris, not the lasts," continued 
the impertnrbable Will, " I couldn't have it on my con- 
science, when I seen the infonnations, and I knew yonr life 
was sworn away, to keep yon in the dark about it. The 
dear lad, slz I to myself, sorrow a bit but he's as good as 
bung already — 'tis a pity not to let him know it." 

Morris clasped his hands together, compressed his lips 
firmly, and with much obvious efforts suppressed any 
stronger indications of the feelings excited by his reflections 
on the fate to which the humpback was so anxiously direct- 
ing his attention. 

^^ The villins," continued the cobbler, '* the yillins, siz I, 
they'll not give him time to get the clergy itself, so they 
wont." 

^' Grod help me Will," exclaimed Morris, overcome at 
length, by the terrific anticipations against which be was 
endeavouring to contend, '' I believe I'm done for." 

" True for you, Morris," observed Will compassionately, 
^' 'twould be a sin to desaive you about it, there isn't a man 
brought to the bar in these times but is found guilty, and 
then they're taken away to Cork for transportation, or 
straight to execution, as the case maj be." 

<< Would there be any hope of my being transported, 
Will ?" mqnired the unfortunate prisoner catching at the 
alternative. 

*' Is it thransportation for murther I Al-li-ln I what is 
it you're dramen of?" 

The humpback uttered these words in a tone of astonisb- 
ment which completely extmguished all hope in the heart 
of poor Morris. Pale and faint he had been sitting up on 
some straw in a comer of the cell ever since the entrance of 
his visitor, mustering what fortitude he possessed to support 
him daring the dialogue, but his timid nature was uneaqual 
to the effort, and unable any longer to restrain his emotions, 
he fell back in a burst of tears. 

*' Shame on you, Morris — shame on a courageous body 
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like jon," said his mudentiiig tarmenftOTy *^ *t]sa*i adk a 
hard death afther all." 

'^ Ove ! ove ! ore V were the only expreasioiis that es- 
caped the miserable prisoner in reply, as he employed him- 
self in clasping and nndasping his hands nnconsdonsly. 

'^ I had a cousin of my own," oontinned the humpback, 
*' that recovered afther the fiist time he was hanged by 
being bled, and faix he told me 'twasn't so bad at ail— -and 
'tis asier now I hear, since they're hnng be the drop— you're 
standen this way on a floor like, the signal is given, slap 
goes the floor from under your feet— down yon go with a 
jerk, and you're dead in a minit — ^Eyeh ! hangings an asy 
death." 

"Ove! over 

" If its the disgrace you're minden, may be as there's 
army law in the counthry, if good interest was made with 
the judge or the government, they'd shoot you instead." 

««Murtherl mnrther!" 

**Well, well, as you wish, Morris — 'tis hard to please 
yon about it. You never see a sodger's execution I sup- 
pose ? There's a grave dug, as it may be near the windy 
there, and the prisoner has his eyes bandaged, and is med 
to kneel down be the edge of it, and there's a body of sodgers, 
standen as it may be here, foe what they calls a volley 
upon him.' He tumbles into the grave — ^they turn the sods 
over him and there's an end of the bizness. In hanging to 
be sure there's a great deal in having a good hand, but of 
the two, I'd myself prefer shooten, as the asyest death. If 
you wish Morris, I'll spake to the chief to know if anything 
can be done about it." 

Morris started up on the straw, as if he had been struck 
by a galvanic battery, and seizmg the humpback's hands in 
his own, with a desperate energy of manner, exclaimed, 
*« hear to me. Will Wiley, this once, and the heavens bless 
you. If you want to do me a favour, don't interfere in any 
way whatsoever between me and my end — ^let me live ox 
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die as Qod pleases — I don't want to have any more to saj 
to you." 

*' Eyeh ! anything yon wish — ^there's no barm done I 
hope," retnmed the humpback as he moved towards the 
door, "good bye, a-gra; but that's true," he continued, turn- 
ing back as if something new had occurred to him, ^' I was 
near forgotten ; do yon remember the pleasant November 
eve we spent together long ago, when we were boys, and 
the fortunes the ould dummy tould for us ?" 

Morris groaned deeply. 

*' I just thought of it dear knows— on account of the for- 
tune she tould for you comen to pass this way — ^'tis so as- 
tonishen. I remember it as if 'twas only yesterday. Sbe 
drew a gallows in the ashes for Peter Nocten and another 
for yon, betokening, as I tould ye at the time, that ye'd both 
be hanged." 

Morris gave another groan. 

'* Well, well, rU houid my tongue sure— dear knows, one 
can hardly say a second word you take it to heart so, I'm 
blest if I'd come to see you at all, if it wasn't that I knew 
you had no other friend near yon — 'tis so distressing. How- 
somever, it '11 never be said I desarted you in your misfor- 
tune, Morris. No— no — I'll come again, if I hear any news 
that I think ud be plasen to yon — ^sitch as the natnre of the 
execution and things of that kind that you'd be wishen to 
know." 

Morris raised his face from the straw in which it was 
buried, and looked suspiciously at the humpback, who^ 
countenance at the moment presented an expression to which 
it would have been difficult to give an interpretation. The 
eyes were staring, and all the features struggling and con- 
vulsed, as if with an effort to subdue some almost irresistibie 
emotions. Having succeeded in composing it to an appro- 
priate expression of sympathy, he uttered faintly, (overcome 
apparentlybyhis feelings, as he turned once more to the door,) 
** Good-bye, Morris — ^good-bye, a-ragal," and withdrew. 
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" lis asy enough with you, you unhanged vagahand," 
exclaimed the prisoner, continuing to gaze in the direction 
of his departed visitor with an indignant expression, which 
had been gradually kindling within the last few minutes, 
" *Tis aisy enough with you, earnen your blood money — 
you destroyen informer — ^but your day will come yet." 

There was but little time for further reflection on the sub- 
ject> when he heard a growing bustle outside — the tramp 
of military — ^the grounding of arms — the loud voices of 
officers and police, and the locking and unlocking of doors. 
The sounds gradually approached his cell, the door was 
pushed in, and a crowd of policemen, with fresh prisoners, 
entered. The latter were handcuffed, and the face and 
hands of one were soiled with blood. He looked depressed 
and jaded as if after some desperate struggle ; but his eye, 
as it wandered round the dark vaulted dungeon to which 
he was about to be consigned, betrayed no expression of 
fear. Morris gazed on him with intense interest for a 
few moments, as if struck by some strange recognition ; a 
deadly paleness began to overspread his countenance, his 
eyes grew fixed and staring, his jaw fell, his very breath 
seemed suspended. He remembered the last words of the 
humpback, for his early friend and companion, Peter Noc- 
ten, stood before him. 

Peter beheld Morris with equal astonishment, but gave 
no further token of recognition than a look of mute surprise 
before the police, proceeding to open the handcuffs, stood 
between them. A gentleman in coloured clothes who ac- 
companied the chief constable, and appeared to be a magis- 
trate, immediately ordered aU the prisoners, including Mor- 
ris, to be placed against the wall in a line, and the witnesses 
to be then brought in- to identify those who were engaged 
in the murder of Sergeant Robinson at Clondegad. As 
soon as the former were arrayed, the witnesses, a soldier of 
thc^ 5th Regiment, a policeman and his wife, were accord- 
ingly introduced, and proceeded to examine their counte« 
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naoces and dress with great drcamspection. It was a mo- 
ment of deep suspense, as they walked backward and for- 
ward slowly before the anxious prisoners, now pausing as 
if canght by some faint recognition, now passing to another 
and to another. It appeared for a time, as if they were 
wholly at a loss, and unable to identify any of them. At 
length the policeman's wife made an nnnsuaUy long panse 
before Morris, looked at his face steadily, and observing 
that he was deadly pale and trembled visibly, she inquired 
who he was. On learning that he was a servant of mine^ 
said my entertainer, and mistaking between me and my 
namesake, Captain O^Eelly of Ballinvoher, whose servant 
she really did see, she unhesitatingly exclaimed he was one 
of the murderers, and that she remembered him well, as he 
was the man who rode back from the fight to Ballincally 
that morning, and hallooed the people to come out and join 
*em. Although Morris had previously entertained little hope 
of escape, this unexpected declaration of the woman quite 
astounded him. He stood silent and motionless as a marble 
statue before bis accuser, and listened to the dialogue be- 
tween her and the magistrate which followed without evin- 
cing any sign of animation. He was at length aroused 
from his trance by a singular inddent. While the female 
witness was making her deposition, the soldier of the 5th 
Regiment who accompanied her, was stating to the chief 
constable his inability to swear positively to any of the pri- 
soners, but mentioned that he shot one of his assailants in 
the back of the leg, as he was making a retreat, and sug- 
gested the propriety of ascertaining whether any of them 
had a wound in that situation. An examination was im- 
mediately instituted, and as chance directed, Peter Nocten 
was the last who underwent the scrutiny. As soon as the 
leg was bared, the policeman gave a loud cry of exultation, 
exclaiming, " we have him, we have him — ^here it is — the 
mark of the bullet." And true enough, there appeared in 
the fleshy part of the leg, the marks of two wounds, one 
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a|yparenfly wliere tlie ball eotered, and (he olher wliere it 
bad passed out. The soldier and the pdioemaii's irife alao, 
vow that their attentioii was more particolarij dkected to 
Peter, though imable to identify his featves, began to re- 
collect the cokrar and quality of his clothes, declaring that 
the most fierce and forward of the party wore predselj a 
similar description of dress. It was in yain that Peter de- 
dared his total innocence, or asserted that the marks were 
fiom woonds received by the bite of a dog, when he was a 
boy. It was in vain that Morris corroborated his assertions. 
Both were listened to, with equal incrednlity by the magis- 
trate, who, to all they were urging in denial, reptied with a 
disbcdieving smUe, ^oh no donbt!" *'Teiy weD;*' ^ veiy inge- 
nious ;" " hope it may answer ;" ^' mnst send yon to trial for 
all that" Satisfied in Act that he had now got hold of the 
right men, he directed the removal of the other prisoners^ 
and, the hand-cnflb being replaced on Morris and Peter, 
oonngned them to their present place of confinement. When 
the door of the cell was closed, the party paused ontside, 
and the prisoners distinctly heard the chief constable cau- 
tioning die jailor, ^' to keep a sharp look out, and before he 
locked them up for the night, to search dosely for any in- 
strument of self-destruction which might be concealed about 
their persons. Let that little desperado Moran," he con- 
tinued, *^ be especially looked after, as from the position he 
holds among the Terry-alts, it is most important he should 
be made an example of." 

*' The Lord purtect us,'' ejaculated Morris, *' did any one 
ever hear the like ?** 

** TSs all up witii us," observed Peter. " We have no 
nofe chance of escape, than if the grass was growing green 
over us this moment." 

**0h! vol vor 

** Eyeh I What's the use of grieven ? may-be 'tis all for 
the better." 

« God help us,'' responded Morris £untiy. 
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« J tlumglit onoe, Morris, the woild wasn't «> dork as it 
looki to me now," sud Peter, '' I had my cabin, my garden 
of piades, and mj acre of com. I bad the love of a little 
guri that hadn't her eqnals on this wide earth, and two lit- 
tle crajthnrB were plajen like kittens abont the floor with 
me. Oh I mavrone, I was the h^py man then Morns— 
and what am I now ?** 

*' Majbe yon wooldn't suffer afther all, eroo," replied 
his fellow-prisoner. 

<( Saffer, is it," ejacolated Peter, " do you think I matter 
anything they can do to me now. No, no; I suffered what- 
ever any crathur on this airth could suffer in the loss of all 
that wor near and dear to me, and death cannot fiighten 
me now." 

'*> Was it to lose the wife you did, agra ?" inquired Mor- 
ris compassionately. 

''The wife — ^the son — ^the daughter— all— all-— aQ— 
Morris, and here I stand alone in the world, and leave it 
naked, as naked I com into it. I tould you I was happy 
and comfortable — ^wait, and 111 tell you the rest of the 
story, 'ti3 a short one. I held my little farm aisy, and paid 
the rint regular, until an election come in the countiy, and 
I voted against my landlord for the sake of emancipation. 
From that day out he never had the same face for me, and 
I knew well my nun wasn't far off. There was an oold 
abatement he med me in the farm some years before when 
the times grew bad. This abatement he now brought 
agin me as an arrear, and ordhered me to pay up at wanst 
I couldn't do it, ov coorse, and got immediate notice to 
quit. On the following 25th of March, in could atormy 
weather, the whole of us were turned out be the ditch-ad^ 
and the cabin was levelled before our faces. I made a shed 
against a bank on the highroad with a few sticks and soda, 
and the neighbours, Grod bless 'em, sent ns the piaties. 
But the could and the wet brought the fever to ns, and my 
darlen wife and my poor Dinny died. The little ^1, too, 
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ihongh she lecorered for a time, was nerer fhe same after. 
From that time ont she had a congfa, and heezmg-like, and 
and a bright colonr kem in her cheek, and she waisted away 
day after day ! Oh if yon were to see her, Morrisi and io 
think of what she was !" 

Peter^s Toioe faltered for a moment, and he appeared to 
struggle with some intense emotion, at length lecovering 
himself he continaed :— 

'^ Night and day I watched tiie little crayihnr, and got 
medicine for her, and gev her goat's milk be the docthor's 
orders, and every idiole happorth the neighbonrs said was 
good for her ; bnt 'twas all of no ayaiL She grew wone 
and worse, and had heavy paspirations on her, and was 
talkiog wild-like in her sleep at night, and tiie congh and 
the pain in the side wor killen. If yon were only to see 
her, Morris, the little craythnr looked np at me, afler a vio- 
lent fit, 'twonld go to yoor very heart * I wish I was in 
heaven, daddy,' she nsed to say sometimes, and her lip 
tremblin', * for tiien I'd have no more pain !' Well why, 
she grew so bad at last, I was obliged to give np the work 
and sit by the sop of straw constant, minding her, not 
knowen the moment she'd draw the breath. As I was 
watchipg this way last night, sometimes raising and settling 
her np when the oppression 'nd come on her, sometimes 
fixing the sods doser in the covering over her head, for the 
weathes was wet and stormy, I thoaght I heard the soond 
of footsteps, like the tramp of sodgers, between the gusts. 
I found I was right enough, for in a few minutes the shed 
in which we lay was suirounded, the door was thrown in, 
and a pob'ce officer stoopen down, desired me to come out 
and Barrender. He laughed, the ruffian, when I axed him 
what it was I done to make a prisoner of me, sayen Fd 
know shortly to my cost ; and when I pointed to my dying 
little girl, and begged of him to luve me until I'd get one 
of the neighbours to mind her in the morning, he presented 
a pistol, and swore he'd shoot me noless I ^imift ont without 
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deUjT. I grew wild to tbiok of lairing tbe UtUe crajthiir 
to die aloDOi and slipping the handle of a spade behind me, 
I pretended I was comen to give myself up — ^he drew back 
to let me pass, when soddenly I darted ont and was lost in 
the pitchy darkness of the night ; some of 'em fired after 
me, and others followed by the sounds of my steps. Bat 
when I thought they were a little asunder I stopped on a 
sadden and stretched the first that come np wid a blow of 
the spade-tree. Three more I sarred in the same way, and 
the rest thought it better for 'em to give up the hunt. I 
got back again to my little darlen befoore long, and I'd give 
a hundred lives if I had 'em for the one look she gev me, 
when I come into her. Young as she was she understood 
all that happened to me, and put out her little mouth to 
kiss me, as I sat down by the bed. But her lips were cold, 
and the damp of death was on her forehead, and her eyes 
were glasen. I lifted her off the straw, wrapped the blanket 
about her, and thanks be to Grod« she died in my arms. I 
was as happy a most at the mercy as if they were all again 
brought back to me. The sodgers were wiUi me soon after, 
horse, foot, and police, but I had nothing now to fight for 
— I walked out of the shed quiet and asy — held my hands 
stretched for the handcuffs, and never med complaint more." 

'* Dear knows you wor to be pitied, Peter," observed 
Morris, as the former concluded his story. 

'* 'Tis little to die afther what I suffered any way," re- 
joined Peter. '^ I'm quite indefferent what they do to me/' 

^' So would I be," said Morris, 'Mf it wasn't for its being 
so sudden a death entirely. I always had a misgiving, 
somehow, about coming to a voyolent end, and the heavens 
be praised 'tis comen to pass when I little expected it.** 

«' We must all die, sometime, Morris, and what doe§ the 
difierence of a few days or years signify." 

*' Tis more natheral to die old for all, Peter, and specially 
to die in one's bed. Oh mavrone I to think of to-morrow 
mornen I" 
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** Hnsbt, yon Mnth-Dawn — ^let no one hear yon*" 
The conversation of the two friends was interrupted hj 
the retnm of the jailor, who, after closely examining their 
persons for concealed files or instruments of self-destnic- 
tion, locked them np for the night. Peter, who was ex- 
hausted wiUi his late continual watching and and anxiety 
of mind, threw himself on a heap of straw which lay in a 
comer of the cell, and in a few minutes fell into a sound 
and quiet sleep. Poor Morris also lay down, but not to 
rest or slumber. The dread of a violent and sudden death, 
that horrid shadow which had haunted his existence from 
the cradle, now grew imminent and gigantic. But a few 
short hours, and the evil fate, which from his earliest ap- 
prehension of danger, it had been his study to escape, would 
fall upon him in its most awfol form. The light — ^the 
morning light, which visits the awakening world with joy and 
brightness, will send its dingy beams into his cell, to tell him 
the scaffolding is erected for his execution, and the officer 
of death awaiting his arrival. He listened to the easy 
breathing of his companion, as he slept, and wondered. 
Then he thought of their boyish day»— of the many happy 
years they had passed together — and how little they had then 
anticipated the disastrous end they were now coming to. 
Again he thought of the long gone November eve, its eventful 
amusement, and above all, the terrific sketch which the old 
dummy had drawn in the ashes. '' I might have known,** 
he muttered to himself, '' I might have known I had no 
chance after what she foretold for me. He turned, and 
turned upon the straw, and shut his eyes, and tried to sleep 
or to think on some other subject ; but horrid sights came 
before him, of men with their faces covered, and carts slowly 
rolling along, and lines of horsemen, and of swords and 
bayonets, and heads densely crowded together, and all mov- 
ing towiurds a distant tree, from an arm of which something 
was swinging in the wiud ; sometimes he fell into a mo- 
mentary doze, and dreamed that he stood upon a high place 
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saw the nptamed faces of a gazing maltitade, felt the cold 
fingers of a hideous muffled ^gare^ which stood beside him, 
pawing about his neck, and springing up with a feeling of 
suffocation, startled his companion with his cry! The 
dawn which broke in upon him through the grating of the 
little window, though it was the last he might see, came 
almost like a reprieye to him, after the horrors of snch a 
night. The police arrired at the prison at an early hour, 
and to his astonishment, it was announced to his compa- 
nion, that he was to be the first for trial that morning. 
Peter was accordingly led away to the court, and Monis 
was once more left to his own gloomy reflections. 

He turned firom the closed door, threw himself upon his 
miserable bed, and as he heard the last faint echo of Peter's 
retiring footsteps, burst into tears. He felt they had parted 
for ever, that his Mend would be soon out of trouble, and 
much as he dreaded the awful end which awaited him — 
almost wished to have been himself the first sufferer. Worn 
out with the cares and fatigues of the past night, and re- 
lieyed in some sort by the unrestrained weeping, to which 
he had given way, he at length fell into a disturbed sleep. 
He knew not how long it lasted, but on awakening, the first 
face which presented itself to his shrinking vision, was that 
of the humpback, who, seated quietly on tbe floor, was 
looking down on him with a curious air. Morris rubbed 
his eyea^ and looked dubiously at him 1 

*' That I may be blessed," said the humpback, '^ but 'tis 
wondering at you I am, to see you sleepen so sound.'' 

" Eyeh ! sound V* repeated the prisoner, " you dosen't 
know the night I had." 

" Faix, may be so," resumed the cobbler, ^Hhinken na- 
therally enough uv the mornen ! That I mightened, but I 
believe 'tis more distressin' to be in doubt and throuble 
about one*s end, then to be certain sure of a violent death," 

'* May be so," was faintly uttered in reply. 

<< Well, well^ don't be so down about it altogether, Morris. 
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I did mj aidajvoms way wmj to get ewery infaniulioii for 
yoQ, 80 as to make yon asy in yoor mindL Your thrial is 
to be caOed on in aboot an hour, the joey is determined to 
find you guilty, and jron'ie to be hanged in the dioming, 
abont half past nine, along with Pether." 

Morris shnddered, but reoorering at length, and tuning 
to his informant, he ejacolated in an almost inandibie whis- 
per. *^ And is Teier fonnd gnOty ?^ 

^* Al-li-ln ! goilty, what else ? the jniy never left the 
box ! I hard the sheriff afterwards giving orthers about 
both o' ye to the hangman, who is a pardklar fnend, and 
woold do anjTthing to serve me. ^ Jim,' siz I to him, as soon 
as the sheriff was gone, ^ I have a fi&vonr to ax of yon — 
and that is — to put the two poor fellows yonll have in 
hands in the mornings oat o' pain qnickly, especially the 
little man, six I.** ' 

Mr Wiley made a slight paose, perhaps to give Morris 
an opportunity of expressing his gratitude, but receiving no 
reply, continued : 

" ^ Never fear. Will,' says the hangman, ' I'd obleegeyou 
in more than that. If them boys,' says he, ' cuts a second 
caper, after the knot I'll tie, say I'm ' L ord presarve us — 
'tb dyen he is I believe." 

While the humpback was so vividly recounting his in- 
teresting conversation with the hangman, and the benevolent 
efforts he was making for the advantage of his friends, be 
observed Morris's cheek and lips becoming whiter, and his 
breathing deeper, when suddenly a noise came in his throat, 
a convulsive struggle took place, and he lay back as cold 
and inanimate as a corpse before him. 

It was just at this moment, said my worthy host of Eil- 
gobbin, and while the hampback was yet gazing with a 
look, in which the expression of the playful amusement he 
had been indulging in, was blended with some slight signs 
of astonishment, that I entered the prison, accompanied by 
a magistrate and the jailor. I should mention, he continued, 
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thai on asoertaining the nature of the crime, for which 
Mofris was committed, I hastened to Eonis on the previous 
night, aocompanied hy Mrs. O'Kellj, to prove an alibi for 
him. We were both ready to bear testimony to his having 
driven onr jannting car to the chapel on that morning, at 
the predse honr when the battle with the police and mnrder 
of the Serjeant took place, and lost no time in making the 
fact known to the magistrates. The bills against all the 
prisoners, indicted for that crime, were alreaidy fonnd by 
the grand jnry, the witnesses in attendance and Morris, as 
one of the reputed leaders among the Terryalts, was ordered 
np for immediate trial. When, however, it was ascertained 
that persons of onr rank in the coontry were prepared to 
come forward with direct evidence of an alibi for the prisoner, 
it became a question whether snch testimony, besides en- 
suring Morris's acquittal, might not so damage the evidence 
of the witnesses in the trial of Peter and others, as to make 
it wholly valueless. After mature deliberation it was 
deemed adviseable to discharge Morris without trial, and 
proceed with the trial of the remaining prisoners on the 
same evidence, which would, by this management, come 
before the jury unimpeached. Peter was accordingly at 
once brought up and convicted, while I obtained the order 
for the liberation of Morris, which occasioned my nnlooked 
for visit to his cell at the critical moment I have been d^ 
scribing to you. 

There was an exclamation of surprise and horror firom all 
of us, as we entered and beheld my wretched servant 
stretched on the straw, apparently a lifdess corpse, with the 
humpback seated like some evU demon at his shoulder. 
We soon discovered that he had merely fainted from appro- 
hension, the degree of which from the timidity of his dispo- 
sition, I could very well imagine. Although sufiidently is* 
dignant with the humpback, whose share in exciting the 
poor fellow's alarm I at once estimated, I could not resist 
the temptation which occurred to me at the moment of hav- 
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iog him removed to his own room at Eilgobbin, before he 
reeoyered his consciousness. He was therefore carefhlly 
conveyed to a carriage which I had waiting at the prison 
gate, and in a very short time was lying snugly wrapped np 
in blankets in the very bed which he had left so unwillingly 
on the former night, to answer the terrific kDocking made 
at the hall-door by the police who arrested him. It was 
the most amosing scene in the world, when he began to 
recover his senses, and to recognize the room and fomitnre 
and people about him, to witness his utter bewilderment. 
The servants had directions to pretend total ignorance of all 
that had passed, of his having ever been arrested, and even 
of any time having elapsed since he went to sleep on the 
night he was taken : so that Abon Hassan himself was not 
more puzzled to tell whether his recollections wert those of 
a dream or of a strange reality, than was poor Morris Moran. 

I need not, I think, said my hospitable entertainer, 
say a word more to convince you that the hero of my 
story had good cause for his aversion to the tormenting 
humpback, and that it is little wonder, even at this distance 
of time, his indignation should be so strongly revived by an 
uncalled for vbit from him. 

" And now, gentlemen," said the eleventh Jnror, " allow 
me to observe, that however the executive or magistracy 
may reconcile to their consciences in disturbed times such 
a suppression of evidence affecting the testimony of a crown 
witness, as I have described to you, I shall always, as a 
joryman, raise my voice against the practice. Though con- 
vinced the parties conducting a prosecution may be of the 
guilt of a prisoner, I hold it to be their bounden duty to 
bring before the jury all the important evidence which may 
have come to their knowledge, whether it make for or agamst 
him." 

*^ I entirely agree, gentlemen, with my friend who has 
just concluded his interesting tale," said another juror, " as 
I am sure you all do. The injustice of the practice could 
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not be more fordblj iUostrated than in the instance he has 
placed before os. It was no apology for the magistracy 
that the policeman's wife did not designedly swear false in- 
formations against Moran, bnt believed him to be the iden« 
tical man who rode into Ballincally on the morning of the 
engagement, and was, she thence assumed, a principal in 
it Admitting even that the convictions were sincere, the 
joiy in the subsequent trial, had her whole evidence come 
before them, would have taken into account her rashness 
and recklessness in forming positive conclusions on yeiy 
slight grounds." 

'* Such an atrocious proceeding as that," observed the 
political unionist, " could never have happened if there had 
been a stipendiary magistrate there. A stipendiary would 
never hfgre " 

" Order I— order ! — order 1" from several voices. 

The juror who had on a former occasion excited the indig- 
nation of the last speaker, by his sneers at the morality of 
his countrymen, now started up in his turn equally enraged. 
*^ I cannot sit here, sir," he said, directing his inflamed looks 
at the Foreman, '' and hear the virtuous magistracy of this 
country traduced and calumniated——" 

'' Order I— Order 1" 

" Gentlemen," said the Foreman, rising from his chair, 
'' I cannot permit the continuance of these observations on 
either side. They are a direct infraction of the understand- 
ing by which we hoped to maintain the harmony of the 
night ; and I should deem myself unworthy to fill the proud 
situation which you have assigned me as your president, if 
I so far forgot my duty as to sanction the introduction of 
any subject which might lead to disagreeable discussion, and 
perhaps qnaiTcls, among a company otherwise so happily 
associated." 

The observations of the chairman were received with ac- 
clamation, and the two offended jurors slowly resumed their 
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seats, eyeing one another, nevertheless, for a considerahle 
time with looks of ill-restrained defiance. 

*' Gome — come," exclaimed a good-humoured looking 
personage at the foot of the table, who seemed more amnsed 
than interested in the altercation, '^ a piagne on all politics 
— diet's have our storj — I'll be hanged if I wouldn't at any 
time rather listen to a good story than the best speech of Sir 
Bob— (order I chair !) I beg pardon, gentlemen, I did not 
mean to infringe — but come, sir, (addressing the twelfth 
Juror) yonr story, if you please — ^nothing like a story for re- 
storing harmony." 

The eleventh Juror, hoping that his song might be for- 
gotten, and feeling indeed, that in the present humour of 
the company it would be a little out of place, turned his 
head aside and kept poring with intent looks upon the de- 
clining fire. His anticipation was speedily realized, no one 
thought of the song, ^vhile the twelfth Juror at once an- 
swered the call made upon him, as follows :— 



THE TWELFTH JURYMAN'S TALE. 

SIR DOWLING O'HARTIGAN. 



** As your patience does not appear to be exhausted by 
the few specimens of ancient Irish romance which you have 
heard, gentlemen," said the twelfth Juror, " I will venture 
to relate another to you, not less interesting for the high 
chivalry of its hero than for its fairy wonders.** 

Among the bravest of the followers of the celebrated 
Prince Murrough O'firien, whose valour and devotion 
are not yet forgotten on his native soil, was a knight named 
Sir Powling O'Hartigan, whose character, like that of all 
the brighter ornaments of Irish chivalry, was a mixture of 
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northern hononr, of oriental fervour and devotion, and of 
the deepest and sincerest religions feeling. In reading the 
accounts of other days, the pride of modem times takes 
nmbrage at the profbnnd hnmilitj which is traced out amid 
the glorious workings of old heroic zeal, and the sordid 
levity of onr commercial temperament is ready to scoff at 
the deeply seated aud miselfiish devotion which gave to the 
chivalry of the middle ages more than half its grandeur. In 
those days the heart of mankind was still profoundly im- 
pressed with those great truths which, by keeping conti- 
nually before the mind the transitory nature of all earthly 
things, are best calculated to detach it from the baser inte- 
rests, to elevate its desires, and enlarge its views. But 
what, gentlemen, has the character of the middle ages to do 
with my story ? and I feel conscious indeed of a somewhat 
ponderous commencement for a mere fairy tale, for such, 
after all, is the legend of Sir Dowling O'Hartigan. 

Everybody who knows anything of Irish history must 
have heard of Brian Bom. This we assume as a postulate, 
without which we can proceed no further. It is equally 
notorious that in the course of his reign he met with no fit- 
tie annoyance from those unruly neighbours called the 
Danes, who had now for more than three centuries exer- 
dsed a barbarous tyranny over the original inhabitants of 
the isle, sometimes carrying it with a high hand, and some- 
times suffering severely in the efforts made by the latter to 
rid themselves of their unfeeling assulants. Amongst the 
most distinguished of those native warriors who endea- 
voured to aid the Ard-Righ, or Arch-King, Brian, in his 
battles against the lawless Scandinavian, was the knight 
whose name I have adopted as the tide of my legend. 
None wielded the la^in or the battle-axe with a more fatal 
skin ; none stood more firm in the fight, and none appeared 
so indifferent to the reputation which his deeds had won 
him, as Sir Dowling O'Hartigan. He fought not for fame, 
nor power, nor wealthy nor for any selfish end, but purel/ 
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for his daty ; daty to his prince, to his country, and to hea- 
ven. Thus despising death, not from animal temperament 
alone, or the greediness of ambition, bnt on the principles of 
right reason, his valour was as constant and steadfast as it 
was heroic. 

It was a few days before the famous battle of Glontarf, 
in which the venerable monarch gave his enemies a final 
overthrow, and lost his own life, that Prince Mmroogh 
received the orders of the Ard-Righ to be present, with all 
the force he could muster, at the royal camp within a stated 
time. At the moment when the royal order arrived, Sir 
Bowling O'Hartigan was seated at the table of the prince. 
He immediately rose and requested permission to return 
to his own home, in order to muster all the force he 
could command, and to bid adieu to his wife and family, 
for it was foreseen that many a warrior would leave home 
for the approaching contest who might never return. The 
prince gave him permission to depart after requesting 
him to be punctuid as to the day of joining them with his 
force. 

Night had fallen before Sir Dowling reached the dreary 
wilds of Bnrrin, in which his house was situate. The sky 
was dark and stormy, and the knight commanded his foot- 
boy or daltin, (whose duty it ordinarily was to run by his 
master's side holding the stirrup,) to mount on his crupper 
and to keep his seat as well as he might behind him. 
Thus, doubly freighted, it was matter of wonder to masto* 
and squire with how much life and vigour the little hobble 
continued its journey. It was interrupted, however, in 
rather a singular manner. At a gloomy turn in the road, 
the hobbie stopped short with so much suddenness, that 
the two riders, were it not for Sir Dowling's superior horse- 
manship, would, by the impetus of their own motion, have 
continued their journey homeward in the air, for at least a 
yard or two beyond the hobble's head. Still as a stone 
statue stood the animal, seeming neither to hear the voice 
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of tbe knigbt, nor to feel the still more cogent remonstrances 
which were applied with profusion both to rib and flank. 

«< Yon might as well let him alone, Sir Dowling/' said 
the daltin. 

" Why do you think so, Dnach ?" 

'* Becanse Ireland wouldn't make her stir now. There's 
Boroething near us, masther, that's not good." 

^' Foolish being I" said the knight ; " descend, and see 
what is the matter." 

<« Me ! me get down 1" exclumed Duach ; ^ I had 
rather fiice a whole cath of the Loch-Lannoch.^ Masther, 
asthore, get down yourself, since yon arn't in dread of them." 

Sir Dowling complied, compassionating the weakness of 
his attendant, and giving the reins to the awe-struck daltm. 
Advancing a few paces, he beheld, by the faint light which 
the stormy sky afforded, the figure of a woman in a sitting 
posture, on the right hand side of the road, with the hood 
of her cloak turned oyer her head, and her arms clasped in 
an attitude of profound affliction. 

<< Who's there ?" exclaimed Sir Dowling in a perempto^ 
tone. 

There was no reply. 

"Speak!" said the knight: *'if you be in sorrow, tell 
your sorrow; if not, retire and let my hobbie pass the road." 

Still neither sound nor motion on the part of the hooded 
figure gave sign of attention or of compliance, and it was 
not nntil the knight added menace to his words, that he 
was able to procure an answer^ 

" You're like the rest of the world," said the woman, 
slowly revealing in the faint light her worn and wrinkled 
features, " that never knows it friends." 

" Is Uiat Nora ?" asked Sir Dowling, in astonishment. 

" It is. Ah, Sir Dowling, a'ra gal, I'm in trouble." 

** Upon what account, Nora ?" asked the knight. 

" ru tell you then. Do you know that lake yon used 
* A name given to the Northern pirates. 
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to be 80 fond of fishing in when jon nsed to go to Tisit 
yonr relations in the conntj Galway ?** 

*^ Do 7011 mean Longh Ennel?" 

** The very same." 

** I do, indeed/' replied the knight. ^ Many a pleasant 
day and moonlight night I spent upon the banks, or on 
Its waters. It was a fine liJ^e for fish." 

'* Well, a'ra gal, you'll nerer spend another there except 
yon go to the connty Westmeath for it." 

*' To the connty Westmeath!" exclaimed Sir Dowling in 
astonishment. 

*^ To the connty Westmeath, achree. *Tib there Longh 
Ennel is now, and there it will remun, I'm very mnch in 
dread." 

«( Nonsense," said the knight, '^ did I not see it with my 
own eyes the last time I was in Galway, and didn't I send 
the prince a basket of the finest tront he ever tasted, that 
I took in the very middle of it, with my own hands? What 
nonsense," said the knight, ^' bow conld it be in the county 
Westmeath ?" 

<< Oh, then, through nothing in the world, only my folly," 
said the old woman," that couldn't but go lend it to an old 
neighbour of mine, a decent woman, as I thought her, that 
lives in those parts, and now she won't return it." 

" Well, Nora," said Sir Dowling, " I'm surprised at you. 
Is it possible ? A woman of your sense to go lend such a 
lake as that I And sure yon ought to know them Leinster 
people before now, how hard it is to get any thing from 
them. There's hardly an Ard-righ we had this length of 
time but was heart-broken with them, trying to get their 
tribute. I thought you'd have had more sense, Nora." 

<* Oh, then," says the old woman, *' who'd ever think that 
she'd serve me such a trick ? Last summer twelvemonth 
she sent over to me her compliments, and she'd be obliged 
to me for the loan of a lake for a little while, Westmeath 
being an inland place, where it was very hard to get fish, 
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and she knew that I couldn't miss it mach, as Oonnanght 
was bordering upon the sea coast, and that she'd return it 
faithfully on the first Monday of the month. Well, I didn't 
like to refuse her for she has greater power than I have, and 
might do me some mischief— 40 I took Lough Ennel, and 
rolled it up in an apron, and sent it off to her, with my 
compliments, and that I was happy to have it in my power 
to accommodate her. She kept the lake ; and the firet Mon- 
day of the month came and the first Monday after, and she 
neyer sent it home, and little thanks she gave me when 
I sent for it, neither. I waited as long as I had patience 
to wait, but not a sight of Lough Enneldid I see fh>m that 
day to this." 

<( And you are going to look after it now ?*' said Sir 
Bowling. 

^ I'm going now to look after it," replied the witch ; 
" but indeed I'm afraid it is little good for me. This is 
my thanks for being obliging. 

I may remark that old Nora was right in her apprehen- 
sions, as may be ascertained by a reference to Shaw Mason's 
Topography, or the Collectanea, for there lies Lough Ennel 
to this day in the middle of the county Westmeath, whose 
inhabitants continue to enjoy the fruits, or rather the fishes 
of the old woman's dishonesty, while the poor Galway 
mountaineer stands often supperless upon the heighta of 
Farmoyle, and overlooks the wide and barren flat where 
once Lough Ennel basked and tumbled in the sun. It is 
true that the time of possession spedfied in the Statute 
of Limitations has long since expired ; but there are points in 
this case which render it a pecnlar one, and I have no 
donbt that a Chancery injunction might readily be obtained 
to prevent any intermeddling with the fish until the case 
should have been fairly argued in equity, and finally ad- 
judged. 

" But this/' continued old Nora, *' is not the only nor the 
principle cause of my trouble. I had rather all the lakes in 
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Galvay were in Westmeatb, than to hear what I heard to- 
night, and to know what I know." 

" What did you hear ?" inquired Sir Bowling. 

'' I heard thonsands of Irish wives and mothers lament- 
ing over the slain and wonnded in the battle of Glontarf.** 

" Yon heard them lamenting," said the Knight, '* for a 
calamity which did not yet take place." 

'' Bat it is certain," said the woman. *' When the oak 
shall be levelled by the storm, what will become of the un- 
derwood ! Yon know not what this means now, bat yon 
will if yon should live another week." 

^'Explain yourself plainly," said Sir Dowling. " What- 
ever be the issue, it is better I should be prepared for it. I 
am to join the standard of Prince Murrough at the battle, 
and I am now returning to take leave of my family and friends." 

The woman remained silent for some moments, and then 
saddenly said: — 

*' Return and collect your force, and meet me here to- 
morrow evening an hour before midnight — alone, and be 
sore you do not fail." 

With these words she disappeared, and Sir Dowling O'Har- 
tigan, in much perplexity, continued his jonmey. He ar- 
rived at his castle, arranged his temporal affairs, and made 
the necessary preparation becoming one who was about to 
encounter imminent danger. On the following day, having 
bid adien to those amongst his friends who were to remain 
behind, he set forward at the head of a strong party of 
horse and foot, with whom he encamped after night-fall 
Within a short distance of the place of meeting. 

About an hour before midnight. Sir Dowling, throwing 
his war cloak around him, advanced to the rendezvous, where 
they found old Nora already expecting him with an aur of 
deq>er anxiety and apprehension than she had shown the 
night before. 

'* Are you resolved, Sir Dowling," she said, ** to join the 
standard of O'Brien at Glontarf ?" 

FF 
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« Is my Prince to be there," said Sir Dowling, « an' 
ah all I not be there ?" 

" Beware," 

« Of what r 

*^ I passed the field last evening, and the colonr of death 
was upon the sod." 

<* The men of the Cold Hills, mother, shall make that 
vision good." 

^' Beware !** said the old woman again, elevating her fin- 
ger with a warning look — '' Death reaps his harvest with- 
out regard to the quality of the grain — ^the weed aqd the 
wheat-ear together fall beneath his sickle. He is a blast 
that blows its poison indiscriminately upon all that is fair 
and all that is hideous on the earth — the tender floweret 
of the spring that faints and shrinks, and fades beneath a 
wind too chill — and the marble rock that accumulates in 
bulk for ages, and when its date is reached, rots, atom after 
atom, into the embrace of the £pim destroyer, are both alike 
his victims. The ape that gibbers ou the bongh, and the 
sage that meditates beneath the shade — the coward that 
skulks behind a fence and the warrior that braves him in 
the daylight — ^the eagle in the plains of air and the wren 
upon the summer spray — the lion in the bosom of the woods 
and the hare that glides in the moonlight — the leviathan 
within the caves of the ocean, and the star-fish, spangling 
the wave upon its surface, nay, even the very elements that 
feed those million shades and rich varieties of life, are ail 
subjected to, and must at some time feel, his power. In the 
deepest shades, in the heart of the densest substances, there 
is no escaping that pervading principle of ruin. His wings 
overshadow the universe, and his breath penetrates to the 
centre. The tears of the forlorn and the bereaved — the 
sigh of the widow and orphan move him not — he has no ca- 
pability of relenting — to him the Loch Lannoch and the chil- 
dren of the Dal Gais are alike." 

** Whatever be my fate," said Sir Dowling, " I will never 
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leave a tamisbed repataiion after me. The war-ay of the 
Strong Hand* shall neyer find Sir Dowling's slow to second 
it. But tell me if those fiUal indications which look on yon 
from the fatore point direction at my life or at that of my 
prince." 

*' I can only answer for yonr own," said the hag, '^ and 
I cannot even gness at yonr fate without yonr own assis- 
tance, (to to the top of yonder hill, and tell me what yon 
see." 

Sir Dowling O'Hartigaii obeyed, and in a short time re- 
turned to the place where he had left the old woman. 

'^ I have seen," said he, ^' a woman clothed in saffiron, 
and with golden ornaments npon her neck and shonlders." 

" The sign is fatal," said the old woman, shaking her 
head — *' go again, and go to the other side of the hill." 

Again he went — ^and again he came. 

*^ I have seen," said he, ^^ a woman clothed in white, and 
wearing silver ornaments." 

'' More fatal yet," exclaimed the hag, with a still more 
ominoos shake of the head—'' go yet once more, and t^e 
the western side of the ascent." 

A third time Sir Dowling went, and a third time did Sir 
Dowling O'Hartigan return. 

*' I have seen," said he, '* a woman clothed in black, and 
wearing no ornament whatever." 

" It is completed then," said the woman : '' and your 
fate, if yon should join the fight at Clontarf, is fixed beyond 
all doabt. Yon die npon the field." 

*' I know not how that may be," answered the knight, 
*' bnt I am snre I shaU be with my prince wherever he 



IS." 



" Abstain fi'om the field, Sir Dowling " said the woman, 
looking on him with mnch earnestness ; " I was present when 
yon received in yonr boyhood the order of knighthood. The 

* He alludes to the motto of the O'Briea'B^'Lamh Laidler abof 
or the Strong Hand for e?er. 
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wicker ahield was hoog up in the centre of the field, and 
yon were proyided with'yonr laDoe. I saw yon shiver shaft 
after shaft, firom blade to hilt, while the plains rung with 
acclamations^ and the ancient warriors tossed their beards 
in wonder, at the rigonr of so jonng an arm. From that 
day to this I ever loved your welfare, and I pray yon now 
consnlt it, by remaining from the field of Glontarf." 

Sir Dowling, however, wonld by no means listen to her 
dishonourable, though friendly solicitations. He became so 
impatient of Uiose unworthy snggestions, that he turned his 
back, at length, and was about to depart in consderable 
wrath. 

** Stay, Sir Dowling I" exclaimed the witch ; '* although 
I cannot change the nature of the prophecy, I will do my 
utmost to prolong your life. Take this doak— it has the 
power of rendering those who wear it invisible to the eyes 
of others. If it cannot avert the fate that threatens you, 
it may at least retard the term of its approach. But above 
all things, I warn you, let nothing ever induce yon to resigu 
the doak until the fight is at an end ; if you do, yon are 
lost." 

So saying, and fling^g the filead upon him, she hob- 
bled ofi^, without waiting for thaiiks, and took the way to- 
wards Westmeath to recover her lost lake, and to harangue 
the borrower about her want of punctuality. 

^* It might be pardoned," she muttered to herself as she 
moved along, '' if there were no other lake in the county 
Westmeath but the one, although even then the best that 
could be said of them, is that they came by it shabbily 
enough — ^but when they have Lough Iron, and Lough Owhel, 
and Lough Devereragh, and Lough Lane, and a good piece 
of Lough Ree ! — It is scandalous and unneighbourly, and I 
will not submit to it. I'm sure it is we that ought to be 
borrowing lakes out of Westmeath, and not they out of 
Galway." 

Sir Dowling, in the meantime, returned. Desirous to 
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ascnrtain whether old Nora's cloak did in reality possess 
the wonderfai virtue which she ascribed to it, he paused at 
a little distance from the first sentinels, and fastened it 
about his neck. To his astonishment he passed all the 
guards successively, without receiving a single challenge, 
and reached his own quarters unobserved. Here he found 
Dnach lying half asleep by the watch-fire, which had been 
L'ghted for Sir Bowling's use. Knowing his daltin to be 
one of those persons who are sensible of scarcely any fear, 
except that which is referred to a supernatural object, he 
determined to put the power of the cloak to a still surer test. 

" Duach I" exclaimed Sir Dowling, '^ Dnach, awake 1" 

The daltin started up, and gazed around. 

^^ Duach !" continued the knight, ^^ here, take my cloak 
and lann, and watch while I lie down and take a few hour's 
sleep." 

'^ Mercy on me I " exclaimed the daltin, trembling. 

" Do you hear me, sirrah ? Have you lost yor wits ?" 

" 'Tis the master's voice I" said Duach, rubbing his eyes, 
and looking around on all sides ; ^' but where in the earthly 
universe is he ?" 

^' Where am I, rogue ? Do you not see me standing 
close to vou ?" 

" Well," cried Duach, " I never was in trouble till now !" 

At these words. Sir Dowling struck him pretty smartly 
over the shoulders with his sheathed sword. 

'' If you do not see me, you shall feel me, sirrah," sidd 
the knight. 

At this unexpected assault, Duach, with a yell that might 
have been heard across the Shannon, turned short, and 
would have fled the camp, had not Sir Dowling seized him 
by the skirt of his safiron coat, and held him firm. At 
the same time he undid the tie which made the mantle fast 
about his own neck, and stood visibly before the astonished 
daltin. 

^^ Well!" ezchumed the latter, <*I often heard of won- 
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den, bat if this doesn't flog all Monster — it's no matter. 
Where in Earope were yon, master ? or where do yon come 
from ? or is it to drop oat of the sky yon did, or to rise 
oat of the gronnd, or what ?" 

Nothing conld exceed the amazement with which Dnach 
heard hb master relate the interview which he had with the 
old woman, and the extraordinary yurtne of the cloak which 
she had lent him. 

^* m tell yon what it is. Sir Dowling," said the daltin, 
'' I don't connt it sufficient trial that the guards and my- 
self coaldn't see yon, for people have often thick sight, and 
especially at night, that way ; but wait till morning, and 
the first shelling we pass, where we'll see any pigs, yoa can 
pat it on. They say pigs can see the very wind itself, so 
if they don't see you, you may depend your lile npon the 
cloak." 

Sir Dowling did not appear to think this test essential 
to his purpose, and on the following morniug, be set for- 
ward, accompanied by his force, to join the standard of the 
Ard-Righ. That monarch, and his son, to whom he had 
deputed the command of the royal army on this occasion, 
were already on the field of battle when Sur Dowling O'llar- 
tigan an'ived. Many circumstances combined to give a 
strong and lasting interest to this brilliant day in Ireland's 
clouded story. King Brian, who was seventy-six years of 
age when he ascended the throne, had, in the course of 
twelve years ensuing, raised the condition of the island to 
a state of almost unexampled prosperity, and acquired for 
himself the character of a saint, a hero, and a sage. His 
reign bears a close resemblance to that of the French St. 
Louis, or the English Alfred, than that of any other Irish 
monarch whom we can call to mind. Devoted himself, to 
the caltivation of letters and the practice of religion, he en- 
couraged both, by every means which the prerogative of 
his station could afford. He founded many churches, and 
added his iofluence to that of the clergy, in promoting a lo?e of 
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piety and yirtne. He conciliated thefriendship of the indepen- 
dent princes thronghont the island, by confirming their ancient 
privileges, and aiding them in the enforcement of their an* 
thoritj. The snccess with which his efforts to establish 
national peace and harmony were attended, has been cele* 
brated in a legend with which all are familiar who have 
read the Irish melodies, and whatever be the truth of the 
story, it bears testimony at least to the reputation of the 
monarch with his subjects and their prosperity. At the 
close of his reign, however, he had the affliction to combat 
with internal treachery and foreign invasion. The annalists 
tell ns, that Malmorda, the Bigh, or inferior monarch ot 
Leiuster, aided by twelve thousand Danes whom he had 
called in to aid him in his rebellious enterprise, arose in 
arms against his sovereign. The aged monarch was prompt 
in taking the field against the traitor and his foreign allies, 
nor were his subjects slow to second him. The field, when 
Sir Dowling entered it, presented a striking and animated 
spectacle. The Irish archers and slingers with their small 
Scythian bows and krantabals — the gallow-glach heavily 
armed, with genn and battle-axe, and the shoals of kerne, 
distinguished by the hanging cap, the ready skene at the 
girdle, and Javelin in the hand, were arrayed between the 
royal tents and the rebel force. Amongst these last tho 
island costume was shamefully mingled with the chain ar« 
mour of the invaders, and the Irish poll-axe advanced in 
the same cause with the ponderous northern sparthe, which 
had so often drank the blood of the helpless and unresist* 
ing, in their towns and villages. Mindful of old Nora's 
warning, Sir Dowling O'Hartigan committed his men to 
the command of an inferior officer and, fastening the cloak 
around his neck, passed, unobserved, to that part of the 
field where Prince Murrough 0*Brian was in the act of per- 
suading his age-stricken parent, the venerable Priam of the 
day, to retire firom a scene in which he could no longer af* 
ford assistance, and to await in his tent the issue of the 
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combat The monarch at length complied, and bidding an 
affectionate farewell to his children of two generations, who 
were about to risk all for his crown and people, slowly re- 
tired from the field, and at the same instant Sir Dowling 
had the m<»lification to hear the prince give utterance to 
an exclamation of disappointment and surprise at his non- 
appearance. 

*' It is the first time," said Prince Mnrrongh, ^< that I ever 
knew Sir Dowling O'Hartigan untrue to his engagement.** 

The knight had much difficulty in restraining himself from 
flinging away the cloak, and removing the uneasiness of his 
prince, but the warning of Nora, and the fear that in the 
eagerness to manifest his loyalty he might lose the power of 
manifesting it in a more effectual way, enabled him to con- 
trol his inclinations. 

The battle commenced, and Sir Dowling, taking his posi- 
tion near the prince, wrought prodigies of valour in his de- 
fence. The prince and his immediate attendants beheld 
with astonishment Dane after Dane, and traitor after traitor 
fall mortally wounded to the ground, and yet none could say 
by whose weapon the blow was struck. More than once, 
the prince, as if his own strength were so gigantic that the 
mere intention of a blow on hb part were more destructive 
than the practical exertions of another, saw his enemies fieJl 
prostrate at his feet when he had but lifted his sword into 
the air above them. At length a Nordman, of prodigious 
size,[came bearing down upon the prince, hewing aU to peices 
before him, and breaking the royal ranks with the strength 
of a rhinoceros. At the very instant when he had arrived 
within a sword's length of Murrough O'firian, and while the 
latter was in the act of lifting his shield in order to resist his 
onset, to the astonishment of all and doubtles to his own, the 
head of the gigantic Nordman rolled upon the grass. The 
Prince started back amazed. 

These must be Sir Dowling's blows," he exdaimedi 
*^ and yet I do not see the man I" 
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*^ And what hand," cried Sir Dowling, flinging aside the 
cloak in a transport of death defying zeal, *' whose hand has 
a better right than Sir Dowling's to do the utmost for the 
son of Brian ?" 

He had scarcely given ntterance to the words, when the 
sparthe of a Loch Lannoch who stood at some distance, 
came whbtling through the air, and transfixed him on the 
spot, the victim of his own enthusiasm. The rest is known. 
The aged monarch, the prince, and many of their house, 
and four thousand of their followers shared the fate of Sir 
Dowling O'Hartigan ; but their country was redeemed in 
their destruction, for Olontarf did more than ' scotch' the 
Danish hydra. It was never seen to raise one of its heads 
again in Ireland. 

At this moment, and before the twelfth Juror had time 
to add a vocal contribution to the narrative which he had 
just afforded, an extraordinary accident threw the whole 
Jury Room into a commotion, which may be more easily 
imagined on the reader's part than described on ours. The 
traveller, who bad been lying in the cupboard daring the 
whole night, and listening with exemplary attention to the 
various narratives which had been served up for the enter- 
tainment of the company, was betrayed into an act of re- 
markable forgetfulness immediately on the conclusion of the 
foregoing tale. Whether it was that his olfactory organs 
had been irritated by some particles of dust which had found 
its entrance into the cupboard, or that the dampness of his 
uncomfortable retirement had given him a cold, or that, by 
some unaccountable fatality, the fit seized him, certain it is 
that at this instant he so totally forgot the precarious situa- 
tion in which he stood as to give a sudden and violent 
sneeze in his hiding place. Ouce more, let the reader ima- 
gine the effect produced by this unexpected sound upon the 
astonished jurors. They started firom their seats as we are 
told men do in tropical climates on feeling the first shock 
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of an earthquake. *' What noise was that ?" ** Didn't 
somebody sneeze ?** " Where was it ?" •' Who was it ?" 
*' 'Us firom the cupboard 1" &c., &c., were exclamations 
which broke from the lips of the company not seriatim as 
we have been obliged to transcribe them bat almost at the 
same instant and as it were in the same breath. Some of 
the most coorageous, arming themselves with poker, tongs, 
and such other weapons offensive and defensive as the place 
afforded, advanced to the corner in which the now silent and 
trembling intmder laj half dead with apprehension of he 
knew not what, and mentally bewailing the fit of absence 
which had rendered all his caution and previous self-denial 
vfun and useless. There was some discussion as to whose 
duty it was to open the cupboard, which occasioned (for men 
in despair will catch at straws,) a wild hope in the breast 
of the stranger that none amongst them might be found 
hardy enough to take the task upon him. The difficulty, 
however, was removed by the foreman who with an intre- 
pidity worthy of imitation, taking the poker from the timor- 
ous hand of the juror who stood next him, advanced so near 
the cupboard that he was able by extending the poker at 
arm's length and inserting the point of it between the two 
doors, to throw one of them back on the hinges so as to dis- 
close the pent-up figure of the listener inside. A single 
glance was sufficient to show the jurors that he was in a 
greater fright than they were, on which their courage rose 
to such a degree that all simultaneously rushed upon him 
and dragged him forward into the centre of the room. Lan- 
guage would only expose its poverty in attempting to de- 
scribe the scene that followed. Let it suffice to say that 
after about a quarter of an hour consumed in vociferations 
which led to nothing, the stranger was able to obtain some* 
thing like a hearing, and was allowed to explain in a con«- 
secutive manner the circumstances which had brought him 
into his present very questionable position. These, how- 
ever, he related with so much candour and energy of manner, 
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that he evidently produced a favourable impression on the 
greater portion of his hearers. He was subjected to a vigo- 
rous cross examination^ which, however, did not in the least 
degree shake " his own original testimony." After some 
farther deliberation, the case was submitted to the Foreman, 
who decided, that presuming on the good intentions of the 
stranger, the jury would be willing to favour his escape on 
condition that he would submit to the regulation of the night 
and add his story to those of which he had been in so ex- 
traordinary a manner a covert auditor. The stranger readily 
consented, and took his seat amid general applause. 



THE STRANGEE'S TALE. 

THE EAYEN'S NEST. 



The Fabii make not a more distinguished figure in the 
history of the ancient Romans or the Medici in that of 
the modem Tuscan state, than do the family of the Geral- 
dines in the troubled tale of Ireland's miseries. Whenever 
the annals of the island shall be treated by a competent pen, 
they will not fail to be classed by all impartial judges 
amongst the most remarkable families in history. Their 
errors, and perhaps in many instances their crimes, were 
great ; but their undaunted courage, their natural eloquence, 
their vigorous genius, and their hereditary open hearted- 
ness, are qualities which will be as certain of awakening ad- 
miration, as their misfortunes of exciting pity. The story 
of the earls of Kildare constitutes such a piece of history as 
Sallnst might be proud to write, and the genius of flutarch 
would have delighted in the pithy sayings, heroic actions, 
and touches of character, in which the annals of the family 
abound. 
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DnriDg the reign of the Tndon, a deadly fend bad raged 
for many years between one of the earls of Kildare, and a 
chieftun — a branch of the Geraldines, residing in a distant 
part of Mnnster. The Geraldine conceived his rights, as 
well as those of his country, invaded by the excessive rigonr 
and even injostice with which Kildare (who was Lord De- 
puty) administered the government ; and the earl was so 
highly incensed by what he called the tnrbolence and malice 
of hb kinsman, that he protested his determination not to 
lay down his arms, nntil he had compelled him to make sub- 
mission, '* albeit he should have him as a common borderer, 
cut off by the knee." In this resolution, he received the 
entire sanction of the English government, who seldom bore 
hard upon their deputies for an excess of eeaL 

Outworn by continual defeats, and feeling deeply for the 
sufferings which his fruitless resistance had brought on his 
dependents, the gallant Greraldine testified at length his wil- 
lingness to make terms, and offered to come in person to the 
metropolis in order to make a formal submbsion to the vice- 
roy. He was not so despicable an enemy that even the 
haughty earl was not rejoiced at hb proposal. He was re- 
ceived in Dublin with the highest ceremonies of respect and 
joy. The earl gave splendid entertainments, to which many, 
not only of the substantial citizens of the Pale, but of the 
native Irish chieftains, were invited ; and the public places 
of the city for several days were thronged with a motley 
company of revellers, mingling with a confidence as enthu- 
siastic as if they had not been for centuries as bitter ene- 
mies, as oppression on the one, and hate and outrage on the 
other side, could make them. 

On the second night after the arrival of the Geraldine in 
Dublin, a party of horse, bearing the marks of long travel 
in the jad^ carriage both of the animals and their riders, 
appeared upon the borders of the Pale winch they had en- 
tered by one of the northern roads. They were commanded 
by a yoang man of an appearance at once delicate and mar- 
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tial. The peasants and humble artizans doffed their bonnets 
as they passed him on the road, and the sentinels saluted, 
and suffered him to go unquestioned. As they approached 
the dtj, the sounds of rejoicing which were distinctly heard 
in the calm air, awakened the attention and curiosity of the 
group. 

" Ride on before, Thomas," said the young ojQScer, adf 
dressing the page who bore his shield and helmet, ^^ and ask 
what feasting is toward in the city." 

The page spurred on his horse, and after making inquiry 
at the booth of a rosy looking vender of woollen stuffs, re- 
turned to say that the Geraldine was in the city." 

'' The Geraldine ! what ! hath he taken it, then ?" 

" Nay," cried the page, " if it were so, I question whe- 
ther the Pale would be so orderly. He has come to make 
submission to the king." 

** To make submission ! The Geraldine make submis- 
sion !" repeated the young man. '^ This seems a tale no 
less improbable than the other. Alas ! such wisdom is rare 
in a Geraldine. The poor isle has suffered deeply to the 
pride of the Fitzgeralds. Poor miserable land ! Give me 
the helmet. We must not pass the Geraldine unarmed. 
How long is it now since this quarrel has begun ?" 

" Near sixteen years, my lord." 

" Thou sayest aright. I remember to have heard of it 
on my mother's knee. I well remember how Eildare re- 
turned to the castle on an autumn evening, all black with 
dust and sweat, and how she flew to meet him, while I 
marked his rusty javelin, and puzzled my brains to compre- 
hend its use. I am not so ignorant now. Ill-fated coun- 
try ! How many lives, dost thou compute, have already 
fallen in this feud ?" 

'^ It is thought, my lord, some seventy or eighty soldiers 
of the Pale, with about seventeen thousand of the Irish in 
various encounters; besides castles sacked about fitty; towns 
and villages demolished to the number of nineteen ; and 
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private dwellings of the common sort, to the amount of some 
thousand roofs. The Pale, too sniFered loss of property ; 
a woollen draper's booth destroyed, besides some twenty 
cabins in the suburbs laid in ashes/' 

** I pray yon, Thomas, who might be your accomptant ?" 

<* My cousin Simmons, my lord, the city baililQf ; — ^yonr 
lordship may remember him ?" 

''Ay, I thought the computation had been made within 
the Pale. And what was the beginning of the strife ?" 

" The insolent Geraldine, my lord, had the audacity to 
turn a troop of the Lord Deputy's horse " 

*' Out of a widow's house upon his holding, where they 
would have taken up their quarters for a fortnight in the 
scarce season. The insolent Geraldine ! I long to see the 
disloyal knave. Enow you if the lady Margaret his daugh- 
ter be with him in the city ?^ 

" My lord, the woollen -draper spoke not of her." 

" I long to know them both. Report speaks londly of 
her, no less than of the Geraldine himself. But here's the 
city. Good morrow masters ! Thank you heartily, thank 
you all ! 0*Neil is quiet in the north, my masters ! Long 
live the king ! Hazza !" 

The last sentences were spoken as the young wamor 
passed the city gate, where he was recognised and hailed 
by a holiday throng of the loyal citizens, with shouts of 
welcome that made the houses tremble aroand them. '^ Eil- 
dare for ever 1 Long live the king ! huzza !" was echoed 
from the city gate to the very drawbridge of the castle. 
The young nobleman, who had, amid all his gallantry and 
gaiety, a certain air that shewed him to be above the reach 
of party spirit, received their congratulations with spirit and 
cheerfulness, but without losing a moment's time either to 
speak or hear. The streets as he passed presented an ap- 
pearance singular and altogether new to his eye. The Irish 
green hanging bonnet seemed as common as the cap of the 
Pale ; kernes who spoke not a syllable of English were 
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gapiog at the splendour of the city ; and citizens, standing 
in their booths, stared with no less amazement at the nn- 
shom locks, wild looks, and woodland attire of their new 
allies. Passing on to St. Thomas's Court, where the Lord 
Deputy, at that time, transacted the business of the govern- 
ment, Sir Ulick Fitzgerald, the young knight whose course 
we have been following, alighted from his horse, and sent 
one of the officers to inform the Lord Deputy of his arrival. 
He was received by Kildare in the king's chamber ; and 
gave an account of the state of affairs in the north, where 
he had for some months past occupied the place of Lord 
Deputy himself. 

"Thou art welcome, Ulick, from the North," said Kildare, 
reaching his hand to bis son, who kissed it with reverence 
and affection. *' And now, how hast thou done thy work, 
my lad ?" 

" Like a true soldier of the Pale, my lord," replied Sir 
Ulick. ^' I taught the rascals what it was to have to do 
with a friend of England. Thou and our royal master I am 
sure will love me for it." 

*' What said O'Neil at the conference ?** 

" my good father, bid me not repeat his insolence. He 
said his lands and castles were in the keeping of his ances- 
tors, before the very name of Ireland had sounded in the 
ear of a Plantagenet — that we used our power cruelly — 
(we, my lord, cruel ! we I and I could aver upon mine 
honour as a knight, we have not piked above twelve score 
of the rascal's Irishry, except on holidays, when we wanted 
exercise for the hobbelers. We cruel!) he complained 
also of trespass on the property of his dependents, (what ! 
had we touched their lives, my lord ?) ; he said all men 
were naturally free ; that he derived his possessions from 
his progenitors, not from the royal gift ; and many things 
beside, for which I would have set his head upon his castle 
gate, but as your lordship recommended clemency, I only 
banged a cousin of his whom we caught in the camp after dark.** 
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the names and quality of such gnests as, in entering, had 
attracted his attention. 

**I pray thee, gentle Thomas," said Sir Ulick, '^ what man 
is that with a cast in his right eye, and a coolnn as thick and 
as bnshy as a fox's tail, and as carroty-red withal ; and a 
sword that seems at deadly fend with its owner's calves ?" 

«* Who ? he, my lord ? That b O'Carroll, who thrashed 
Mac Mnrrongh, at the Boyne, for bnniing his consin's cas- 
tle and piking his children in the bog.** 

'* And who is she who hangs upon his arm ?" 

^^ His daughter Nell, my lord, who eat the tip of Mac 
Murrough's liver, with a flagon of wine, for dinner, on the 
day after the battle." 

'' Sweet creature ! And that round, short, flashy, merry 
little man, with his chain ?" 

'' That is the mayor, my lord." 

^* And the lofty lady who comes after, like a grenadier 
behind a drummer ?" 

^* The lady-mayoress, my lord, who took her husband 
upon her shoulders, and ran off with him to the city, when 
he would fain have fought, single-handed, with an enor- 
mous OToole, who set upon them as they were taking a 
morning walk to CuUenswood." 

'* Her stature stood him in good stead. And who are 
they who follow close behind ?" 

** Burke of Olanricard, and (yMoore, who hanged and 
quartered the four widows in Offally for speaking against 
the cosherings on the poor." 

" And the ladies ?" 

** Their wives and daughters, who were by at the quar- 
tering." 

"A goodly company. But hush I" 

" What is it, my lord, that you would ask ?" 

" Hush 1 hush I Canst thou tell me, Thomas, what 
lady is that in yellow, as far beyond the rest in beauty of 
person as in the graceful simplicity of her attire ?" 
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** That, my lord," said tiie atteodanty ^ v yonr eoosin, 
Margaret Fitzgerald, and the only daogliter of the Genl« 
dine." 

^ Fame, tJiat exaggo^tes all portraitures, fell sbort ia 
hers. Mj conuin llargaiet ! Avaj, good Thomaa, I care 
not to learn more." 

Approaching tlie drcle, of whicii the fair Genldine 
formed a chief attraction. Sir Ulick waa introdoced to hia 
jonng reiatire. The erening passed bappilj airaj in her 
aodelj ; and before masj dajs they were better friends, 
than periiaps, tiiemsehres suspected, or the parents of either 
eonld hsYe reaJilj approved. Both freelj commanicated 
their thoogfats and wishes on the eoDdition of their families 
and eonntry. Both moomed the divided interests that 
distracted the latto*, and the wretched jealonsies which 
seemed destined to keep the well-wisher? of the island for 
erer disunited in tbemeelfres, and therefore ntterlj incapa- 
ble of promoting her adTantage. Soch themes as these 
formed die subject of cooTerBation one CTcning, while the 
dance went gaiij forward, and the hall of the banqaet 
seemed more tluui osnallj thronged with brilliant dresses. 

"Xow, at least, coosin 51argaret," said Sir Ulick, in 
a gentle voice, ^ we may promise onrseWes brighter times. 
Oor fathers seem better i^greed at eveiy interview ; and so 
nearly do their tempers harmonise, that I am sure it ne^^led 
bnt an earlier intimacy to rend^ them as ferment friends 
as they have been stresnons — ' Hark I What is that 
noise t" 

While be spoke;, the sounds of mirth were ioterrupted, in 
a startling manner, by lond and angry voices at the end of 
the hall, which was occupied by the lordnlepnty and other 
chieftains of every party. Before time was given for ques- 
tion or reply, the wordy clamour was exchanged for the 
clash of weapons, and in an instant the scene ot merriment 
was changed to a spectacle of horror and affright. The 
xBusic ceased, the dance was broken up, the women shrieked. 
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while of the men some joined the eombatantSi whom others 
sought to septnte bj flinging doaks, scarft, caps, and va- 
rioQs articles of dress across the glancing weapons. A 
Imoe was thus enforced ; and Sir Ulick learned with indig- 
nation, that the hot-blooded Geraldine had stmck his 
lather. The news soon spread into the streets where a 
strife began that was not so easUj to be appeased. The 
followers of the Geraldine, whose hearts were never with 
the treatj of submission, seemed g^ of the occasion ^ven 
to break it offl Thej fell npon ^e citiz^^ns, who were not 
slow in flying to their weapons, and a scene of tnmnlt en- 
sued which made the streets re-echo from the river side to 
the hills. The Geraldines were driven from the city, not 
without loss, and their diieftain found himself on hcrseback 
without the walls, and ferther from the royal countenance 
than ever. He was with difficulty able to rescue his daugh- 
ter, who, on the first sound of strife, had immediacy placed 
herself by his side. 

The war now re-commenced with redoubled fury. The 
Lord Deputy received orders from London to have the Ge- 
raldine taken, dead or alive, and set his head, according to 
the feshion of those times, upon the castle gate. In obe- 
dience to these instructions, which needed not the concur- 
rence of bis own hearty good will, Eiidare marched an army 
to the south, and after several engagements, lud siege to 
the Geraldine in one of his strongest casties. The ruins 
Htill occupy a solitary crag, surrounded by a rushy marsh at a 
litUe distance from New Auburn. The place was naturally 
strong ; and the desperation of the besieged made it alto- 
gether impregnable. Afler several fmitiess efforts, attended 
by severe loss to the assailants, to possess themselves of the 
castle by storm, it was placed in a state of blockade, and 
the Lord Deputy, encamping in the neighbourhood, left 
femine to complete the work which his arms had failed to 
accomplish. 

With different feelmgs, Sir Ulick, who held a subordi- 
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Bate command in the army of his father, beheld the days 
ran by, which were to end in the surrender, (or as was 
more probable from the well known character of the Qeral- 
dine), in the destruction and death of the besieged. Two 
months rolled on, and there appeared no symptom on the 
part of the latter that indicated a desire to come to terms. 
Such, likewise, was the fidelity with which those feudal 
chiefs were served by their followers, that not a single de- 
serter escaped from the castle to reveal the real state of its 
defenders. They appeared upon the battlement' as hearty 
and as well accoutred as on the first day of the blockade. 

Meantime there was no lack of spirit in the castle. The 
storehouse was well supplied for a blockade of many months; 
and the Geraldine depended much on a letter he had sent 
beneath the wings of a carrier-pigeon to a distant part of 
Desmond. The days passed merrily between watching and 
amusement, and the frequent sounds of mirth and dancing 
from within, shewed that the besieged were thinking of some- 
thing else beside giving up the fortress. 

One evening, Margaret, retiring to her chamber, gave 
orders to her woman to attend her. The latter obeyed, 
and was employed in assistmg her lady to undress, when 
the following conversation passed between them. 

*< Yon have not since discovered by whom the letter was 
left in the eastern bolt-hole ?" 

The woman answered in the negative. 

" Take thLs," said Mai^garet, banding the maid a small 
wooden tablet, as white as snow, except where it was 
marked by her own neat characters. '' Take this, and lay 
it exactly where the former was deposited. Yet stay I 
Let me compare the notes again, to be sure that I have 
worded mine answer aright." ^' Sweet Margaret. — Be per- 
suaded by one who loves thy welfare. Let thy sweet voice 
urge the Geraldine to give up the fortress which he mnst 
yield perforce ere long, and with sorer loss perchance than 
that of life and property. Thy friendly enemy unknown." 
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** Well said, my friendly enemy, not quite perhaps so on- 
known as then esteemest — ^now for mine answer." — '* EUnd, 
friendly enemy. Thine eloquence will be much better spent 
on Eildare, in orging him to raise the siege, than my poor 
accents on the stubborn Geraldine. Wherefore I commend 
thee to thy task, and warn thee to beware of my kinsmen's 
bills, which, how shrewdly they can bite, none oa^t to 
know better than the Lord Deputy and his followers. Thy 
thankful foe." 

The tablet was laid on the window, and disappeared in 
the course of the night. On that which followed, while 
Margaret and her maid were occupied as before, in pre- 
paring for rest, a noise at the window aroused the attention 
of the mistress, and struck the woman mute with terror. 
Dismissing the latter into the sleeping chamber, which lay 
adjacent, and carefully shutting the door, the daughter of 
the Geraldine advanced to the window, and unbarred the 
curtained lattice. A brilliant moon revealed the lake, in 
the midst of which the castle rose upon the summit of a 
rock, the guarded causeway by which it was eonnected with 
the shore, tbe distant camp of Eildare, and the tranquil 
woods and hills extending far around. Beneath her, on the 
rock, appeared a figure, the identity of which she could not 
for an instant mistake ; but how it came thither, to what 
intent, and wherefore undetected, was more than she had 
skill to penetrate. Perhaps, like a second Leander, he had 
braved the waves with no other oar than his own vigorous 
limbs ! But the stern of a little currach, peeping from be- 
neath the overhanging rock, gave intimation that Sir TJlick 
(for he indeed it was) knew a trick worth two of Leander's. 
Waving his hand to Margaret, he ascended the formidable 
crag which still separated him from the window of her 
apartment, and came even within whispering distance. He 
did but come to be sure that she at least was not in want 
of food. It so happened that this side of the rock alone 
was unguarded, being supposed impregnable from the steep- 
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ness of its ascent, as well as of that of the opposing shore. 
Sir Ulick, however, gliding under the shadow of the distant 
cliff, and only ventnring to dart for the isle when the sky 
was darkest, had already visited it for three snccessive nights 
and seemed, at every new venture, more secure of his secret. 
The alarm of Margaret, however, was excessive. The dis- 
covery of an intercourse would be certain death to one or 
both — ^for the Geraldine in a case of treason, whether real 
or apparent, would not spare his nearest blood. The same, 
as Sir Ulick was himself aware, was true of the Lord 
Deputy. Made bold, however, by impunity, he quieted the 
lady's fears, and without much difficulty, communicated to 
her mind the security of his own. His visits were continu^ 
for a week without interruption ; after which period, the fair 
Geraldine observed, with perplexity and uneasiness, that 
they terminated abruptly, nor did she, for an equal space 
of time, see or hear anything that could accouot for this 
sudden disappearance of her accomplished friend. 

One night as she sat in her window, looking out with the 
keenest anxiety for the little wicker skiff, she observed, 
with a thrill of eagerness and delight, some dark object 
gliding close beneath the cliffs upon the opposite shore. 
The unclouded brightness of the moon, however, prevented 
the approach of the boat ; and her suspense had reached a 
painful height, before the sky grew dark. At length a 
friendly cloud extended its veil beneath the face of the un- 
welcome satellite ; and in a few minutes the plash of oars, 
scarce louder than the ripple of the wavelets against the 
rock, gave token to the watchful ear of Margaret of the 
arrival of the long-expected knight. A figure ascends the 
rock ; the lattice is unbarred ; there is sufficient light to 
peruse the form and features of the stranger. It is not Sir 
Ulick ; but Thomas Butler, the fidtM Achates, and only 
confidant of the youthful knight. 

" What, Thomas, is it thou ? Where is thy lord ?" 
" Ah, lady, it is all over with Sir Ulick !*' 
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** How sajest thoa ?** 

*^ He is taken, lady, by the Lord Deputy's eerrsntB, and 
stands condemned in the article of treason." 

These dreadfiil tidings, acting on spirits already depressed 
by a sadden disappointment, prored too much for Mar- 
garet's strength, and she fainted away in the window. * On 
reviTing, she obtained from Thomas a fiill detail of the cir- 
cnmstances which had occurred to Sir Ulick since his last 
appearance at the island, and the eaose in which they had 
their origin. 

About a week before, the Lord Deputy was sitting at 
evening in his tent, when a scout arrived to solicit a private 
audience. It was granted ; and the man averred that he 
had discovered the existence of a treasonable communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of the island and the shore. 
In his indignation at this announcement, KJidare made a 
vow, that the wretch, whoever he was, should be cast alive 
into the Raven's Nest ; and appointed a party to watch on 
the following night on the shore beside the difis for the re- 
turn of the traitor from the rock. Having given the men 
strict injunctions to bring the villain bound before him the 
instant he should be apprehended, he ordered a torch to be 
lighted in his tent, and remained up to await the issue. 

Towards morning, footsteps were heard approaching the 
entrance of the tent. The sentinel challenged, and admitted 
the party. The astonishment of Eildare may be conceived, 
when, m the fettered and detected traitor, against whom he 
had been fostering his liveliest wrath, he beheki his gallant 
son, the gay and heroic Ulick ! The latter did not deny 
that he had made several nightly visits to the island ; but 
denied with scorn, the imputation of treasonable designs, 
although he refused to give any account of what his real 
motives were. After long endeavouring, no less by menace 
than entreaty, to induce him to reveal the truth, the Lord 
Deputy addressed him with a kindness which affected him 
more than his seveiity. 
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^' I beliere tbee, Ulick,** he said ; I am snre thon art no 
traitor. Nevertheless, thy father most not be thy judge. 
Go, plead thy caose before the lords of coandl, and see if 
they will yield thee as ready a credit. I fear thon wilt find 
it otherwise ; bat thon hast thyself to blame." 

A court was formed in the coarse of a few days, consist- 
ing of Eildare himself as president, and a few of the conn- 
dlf who were summoned for the purpose. The facts proved 
before them were those already stated ; and Sir Ulick per- 
sisted in maintaining the same silence with respect to his 
designs or motives as he had done before his father. It 
seemed imipossible, under such circumstances, to acquit him; 
and having received the verdict of the court, the Lord De- 
puty gave orders for the fulfilment of his dreadful vow. 

On the night after his sentence, his attendant Thomas 
Butler, obtained permission to visit him in his dungeon ; and 
received a hint from Kildare, as he granted it, that he would 
not fare the worse, for drawing bis master's secret from him. 
Ulick, however, was inflexible. Fearing the danger to Mar- 
garet's life, no less than to her reputation, he maintained his 
resolution of suffering the sentence to be executed, without 
further question. '* The Lords of the Council," he said, 
" were as well aware of his services to the king's govern- 
ment, as he could make them ; and if those services were 
not sufficient to procure him credit in so slight a matter, he 
would take no fiuther pains to earn it." 

Disappointed and alarmed, on the eve of the morning ap- 
pointediorthe execution, Thomas Butler, at the hazard of his 
life, determined to seek thelady Margaret herself, and acquaint 
her with what had occurred. Tbedaughter of the Geraldine did 
not hesitate long about the course she should pursue. Wrap- 
ping a man's cloak around her figure, with the hood (for in 
those days, fair reader, the gentlemen wore hoods), over her 
head, she descended fipom the window, and succeeded in reach- 
ing the boat. A few minutes' rapid rowing brought them to 
the shore. It was already within an hour of dawn, and the 
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sentence was to be completed before sunrise. Having made 
fast the cnxrach in a secret place, they proceeded amongst 
crag and copse in the du^ction of the Raven's Nest. G^ie 
dismal chasm was screened bj a group of alder and brush- 
wood, which concealed it from the view, until the passen- 
ger approached its very brink. As they came within view 
of the place, the sight of gleaming spears and yellow nni« 
forms amongst the trees, made the heart of Margaret sink 
with apprehension. 

'' Run on before, good Thomas," she exclaimed " delay 
their horrid purpose but a moment. Say one approaches 
who can give information of the whole." 

The fetters, designed no more to be unbound, were ah^ady 
fastened on the wrists and ancles of the young soldier, when 
bis servant arrived, scarce able to speak for wearinesS| to 
stay the execution. He had discovered, he said, the whole 
conspiracy, and there was a witness coming on who could 
reveal the object and the motive of the traitors, for there 
were more than one. At the same instant Margaret ap- 
peared, close wrapt in her cloak, to confirm the statement of 
Butler, At the request of the latter, the execution was 
delayed while a courier was despatched to the Lord Deputy 
with intelligence of the interruption that had taken place. 
In a few minutes he returned, bringing a summons to the 
whole party to appear before the Lords of Council. They 
complied without delay, none being more perplexed than 
Sir Ulick himself at the meaning of this strange announce- 
ment. 

On arriving in the camp, the unknown informant entreated 
to be heard in private by the council. The request was 
granted ; and Margaret, stiU closely veiled was conducted 
to the hall in which the judge sat. On being commanded 
to uncover her head, she replied :-— 

'^ My lords, I trust the tale I have to tell may not 
require that I should make known 4he person of the teller. 
My Lord Deputy, to you the drift of my story must have 
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the nearest concern. When yon bade the Geraldine to 
yonr court of Dublin, he was accompanied by an only daugh- 
ter, Margaret, whom your son UUck saw and loved. He 
was not without confessing his affection, and I am well as- 
sured that it was not unanswered. On the veiy evening, my 
Lord Deputy, before that most unhappy affi*ay, which led to 
your disunion, and to the dissolution of our — of Sir Ulick's 
hopes, a mutual avowal had been made, and a mutual pledge 
of faith (modestly, my lords) exchanged, always under the 
favour of our — of the noble parents of the twain. My lords, 
I have it under proof that the visits of Sir Ulick were made 
to the lady Margaret, — that to no other individual of the 
castle were they known, — and that no weightier converse 
ever passed between them, than such silly thoughts of 
youthful affection as may not be repeated before grave and 
reverend ears like those to which I speak." 

^* And what may be thy proof, stranger?" said the Lord 
Deputy, with a tenderness of voice which shewed the 
anxiety her tale excited in his mind. 

*^ The word of Margaret Fitzgerald," replied the witness, 
as she dropped the mantle from her shoulders. 

The apparition of the Geraldine's daughter in the council 
chamber, gave a wonderful turn to the proceedings. Kil- 
dare was the first to speak. He arose from his seat, and 
approaching the spot where the spirited young maiden stood, 
took her hand With kindness and affection. 

^4n truth, sweet kinswoman," he said, 'Hhon hast staked 
a sufficient testimony. And to be sure that it be so with 
all as it is with Kildare, I promise thee to back it with my 
sword ; and it shall go haid but thy honest-hearted speech 
shall save the Geraldine his lands and towers to boot. My 
lords, I think I see by your countenances that you deem 
the lady's tale a truth. Then summon Ulick hither, and 
let a flag of truce be sent to the Greraldine, to let him know 
that his child is in safe keeping. The Raven's Nest has 
taugh t me what he feels." 
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The chroniden of New Aabnm condade their story by 
relatbg that the promise of the Lord Deputy was fulfilled — 
that the affection of the heroic pur received the sanction 
of their parents — ^and that whenever afterwards in thdr 
wedded life a dond seemed gathering at their castle hearth, 
the recoUection of the Raven's Nest was certain to bring 
snnshine to the hearts of both. 

If the merit of the several stories told during the night 
were to be estimated by the loudness and continuance of 
the applause which followed, the stranger's was beyond all 
comparison the best. Each juror vied with the others in 
expressing his gratification, and silence was restored only 
when the Foreman reminded them, that the gentleman had 
yet to favour them with a song, which he had no doubt 
they would find quite as entertaining as his interesting 
stoiy. 

'^ I cannot, gentlemen," said the stranger, '< better ac- 
knowledge your very great indulgence and kindness than 
by at once complying with your wishes, so far as my ability 
enables me. I will attempt a song, which as a composi- 
tion of my wooing days, long gone by, I yet remember^ 
perhaps, with as much interest as an Irishman could.'* 
Smiling as he uttered these few words of preface, the 
stranger began :— 

I. 
I love my love in the mornliig^ 

For ahe like mom is fair. 
Her blushing cheek, its crimson streak, 

Its clouds her golden hair. 
Her glance its beam, so soft and kind, 

Her tears its dewy showers 
And her voice, the tender whispering wind 
That stirs the early bowers 

n. 
I love my love in the morning, 

I love my love at noon. 
For she is bright as the lord of lights 

Tet mild as Aatnmn*s moon. 
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Her beauty is my bosom's sim, 

Her faith my fostering shade. 
And I will love my darling one 

Till even that sun sludl fade. 

m. 
/ I love my love in the morning, 

I love my love at even, 
Her smile's soft play is like the ray 

That lights the western heaven* 
I loved her when the snn was high, 

I loved her when he rose. 
But bettt of all when evening's sigh 
Was mormnring at its close. 

No sooner had the stranger concladed his song than all 
declared with one voice that he merited his liberty, aitd 
they accordingly began to devise means of procnring him 
that valnable boon. The window was raised, and it was 
Boon fonnd that by lowering him no further than their arms 
might reach, he conld reach a projection in the building 
from whence his descent to the pavement was but an easy 
fall. Shaking hands warmly with each of the jorors in suc- 
cession, and thanking them with the liveliest gratitude, 
both for the entertainment he had derived from their 
narratives, and for the kindness with which they connived 
at his escape, the stranger having ascertained by a previous 
glance of inspection, that there was no person within sight, 
suffered three or four of the jurors to grasp his wrists and 
lower him from the window, and in a few seconds found 
himself in the little street with no other injury than a slight 
momentary inconvenience from the concussion, and stiffness 
in the limbs occasioned by his having been so long in one 
position. Waving his hand again and again to the jurors, 
who stood looking from the window to see that he had 
reached terra firma in safety, he hastened to his hotel, 
where he found the Boots already stirring and commencing 
his daily avocations. The stranger hurried to bed, where 
be soon lost all recollection of the jurors and their stories. 
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and slept so soandlj that he was only awakened some hours 
after by the trnmpeters who preceded the judges on their 
way to the conrt*bouse. 

The instant he heard the sonnd of the trumpet, our tra- 
yeller was seized with an bresistible desire to learn, and, if 
possible, to witness the issue of the trial which had already 
awakened so lively an interest in his mind. Dressing with 
all possible speed, he was able to make his way into court 
just as the jury entered the box to give his lordship an 
account of the proceedings since the previous evening. 

To the traveller, who knew so much more than the rest of 
the spectators of the manner in which the jurors had been 
passing their time, it was amusing to observe the gravity 
with which they took their seats and prepared to answer 
the questions of the judge. 

" Well, gentlemen, have you agreed to your verdict ?'* 

" No, my lord." 

" You have considered the evidence?" 

"We have fully considered it, my lord," (the traveller 
groaned.) 

" Is there any point—*' his lordship began, but before 
he 6ould complete the sentence one or two persons hastily 
entered the court, and an extraordinary commotion was 
presently observed amongst the gentlemen of the long robe, 
which soon extended itself through the body of the court. 
A general whispering and tittering commenced, which soon 
became so loud as to call for the attention of the bench. 
In answer to a question from his lordship one of the defen- 
dant's counsel rose, and, with a voice half broken with laugh- 
ter, said : 

<' My lord, you may remember I gave your lordship and 
the gentlemen of the jury to understand that there was 
some influence connected with this cause, foreign to the 
inclinations and judgment of both the parties immediately 
concerned. The defendant, my client, was, I grieve to say, 
led against his will, to give cause for this action by the 
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instigation of his friends, who are of one political party ; 
and the plaintiff, I anderstand, was persuaded against her 
will to institute this action in compliance with the wishes 
of her friends, who hold political principles of a different 
kind. Both parties were thus made to sacrifice their own 
happiness to the prejudices of others ; but now I have the 
satisfaction to inform your lordship, that they have this 
morning saved your lordship and the gentlemen of the jury 
the trouble of proceeding farther with the case. They have 
very wisely taken their own business out of their friends' 
hands, and taken it into their own. In a word, my lord, 
not to keep your lordship and those respectable gentlemen 
any longer in suspense, I have just learned that the plain- 
tiff and defendant have decided the case by running away 
with each other, after being legally married by special license 
at five o'clock this morning (loud laughter), and are now 
actually on their way together to the Lakes of Eiilamey, 
leaving us old fools with wigs on our heads (roars of laughter, 
in which his lordship heartily joined,) to pore through sj^c- 
tacles over our briefs, while they have done more in half an 
hour to bring the litigation to a satisfactory close than all 
our law could effect for a whole term together." 

The scene which followed was such as one does not often 
witness in a court of law. The counsel threw up theii* 
briefs amid roars of laughter ; the jurors, who had entered 
heartily into the general mirth, were immediately discharged, 
and the traveller as he took his way from the court could 
not help suffering a sigh to mingle with his mirth as he mur- 
mured a wish that party spirit might never lead to worse 
consequences than it had on this occasion, when its utmost 
activity had led to no more injurious result than the impri- 
sonment of an over curious stranger, daring one night in 
the corner of a Jury Room. 
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